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New Face, New Tear * / " 

F or six years AN&Q has worn a 
cover that had a certain resemblance 
to the weather — it was talked about but 
never acted upon. Several able individ- 
uals made tentative offers and then with- 
drew when they discovered that the un- 
handy-work which they proposed to re- 
place was our own. But a few weeks 
ago, a printer and designer graciously 
offered to send us a cover of his own de- 
vising. 

We like to think of it as the token 
of a Lucky Seventh. 

The Editors 


Tie Kentucky Qolonel: 

A Study in Semantics 

T he late Irvin S. Cobb, who was 
himself a Kentuckian and the hold- 
er of four commissions as honorary colo- 
nel, once remarked that a Kentucky 
colonel had never been defined. On the 
best available evidence, he was right, 
both literally and figuratively. In view 
of the fact that colonel was a common- 


Kentucky, this failure to place both the 
term and the type in their proper his- 
torical categories is all the more alarm- 
ing. The best explanation, however, 
seems to be this: that Kentucky colonel , 
as a label, is largely a matter of seman- 
tics, and a rather involved one, at that. 

Our American “fondncBS for hollow 
titles,” says Mencken in his Supplement 
/, “goes back to colonial days .” 1 And 
one of the earliest sources in proof there- 
of is Edward Kimber’s “Observations” 
[1745-46]: 

Wherever you travel in Maryland 
yy (as also in Virginia and Carolina) 
your Ears are constantly astonished 
at the Number of Colonels ■, Majors , 
and Captains , that you hear men- 
tioned: In short, the whole Country 
seems at first to you a Retreat of 
Heroes . . . 2 

The rest of the sentence, which appears 
to have been given less attention in the 
hands of historians, has a direct bearing 
on the lineage of the Kentucky colonel, 
for virtually every able-bodied Kentuck- 
ian [legally still a Virginian] in the mid- 
eighteenth century belonged to some 
form of military unit for protection 
against Indian attack; and this associa- 
tion between militia and colonel has sur- 
vived the beginning of the present cen- 
tury: 

but alas! to behold the Musters of 
their Militia, would induce a Man 
to nauseate a Sash, and hold a Sword, 
for ever, in Derision . 8 

Nor did Kimbcr fail to mention, too, 
their “Diversity” of weapons and uni- 
forms, the “Unsizcableness of the Men,” 
and the “Want of the least Grain of 
Discipline.” He continued: 


place two hundred year! ago in terri- Even at this Time they are alarm'd 

tory that afterward became the State of with an Indian Excursion, and Num- 
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bers are marched towards the back of 
the Province to defend the Out- 
Settlements. 4 

When Kentucky became a State in 
1792, much of the same on-guard sen- 
timent obtained. Th.e State’s first Con- 
stitution provided that “The freemen 
of this Commonwealth shall be armed 
and disciplined for its defense.” Mili- 
tary tides were cheap, and most inn- 
keepers had them. English travelers, of 
course, did not overlook that fact. C.W. 
Janson, who came to America in 1 793, 
said that Americans “rigidly adhere to 
the vulgar adage, ‘once a captain always 
a captain.’” 5 (Oddly enough, it was 
with this same “adage” — substituting 
colonel for captain — that Ruby Laffoon, 
14.3 years later, answered an Attorney 
General’s “informal opinion” whereby 
the titles of some 17,000 Kentucky col- 
onels would have been nullified. The 
phrase, in fact, became a kind of battle 
cry among the defenders.) 

Precisely when Kentucky and colonel 
were first inseparably joined is not too 
dear, but Mencken 6 asserts that the term 
had become “a byword as early as 
1825,” when Chief Justice Marshall 
wrote his catchy quatrain: 

In the Blue Grass region, 

A “Paradox” was born, 

The com was full of kernels 
And the “colonels” full of com. 

According to Beveridge, 7 Marshall rat- 
tled off these lines at a rather jovial 
dub meeting in Philadelphia, held in a 
tavern. Directly across the hall from the 
room that Marshall had entered was the 
bar, with several Kentucky colonels 
standing about. And when Marshall was 
asked, in the course of the evening’s 
entertainment, for “an extemporaneous 
rhyme on the word ‘paradox,’ ” he 
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glanced at the bar and the verse came to 
him in a moment. 

During the 1830*8 the militia system 
was beginning to undergo a fundamental 
change; and with the introduction of a 
volunteer National Guard the position 
of an officer on the Governor’s staff 
shifted from one of military usefulness 
to executive ornamentation. Staff offi- 
cers multiplied, while the list of bona 
fide generals, colonels, and majors 
shrank; and the number of “aides with 
the rank of colonel” increased. During 
the administrations of J. Proctor Knott, 
who took office in 1883, and Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, 1887, a number of 
such aides — with gold braid, shoulder 
knots, and “swords a-dangle” — were 
conspicuous at State receptions. As late 
as 19x9, the last of Governor Mc- 
Creary’s four years, the list ran to as 
high as seventy and the uniforms were 
of the traditional splendor. But with 
the outbreak of World War I, and the 
consequent ban on uniforms among ci- 
vilians, the tone was abruptly altered. 8 

In the course of about a century, then, 
the somewhat romantic Kentucky colo- 
nel had come and gone. In a not too 
serious letter written by the Honorable 
William F. Neill, Assistant Attorney 
General (Ky.), to Colonel George M. 
Chancellor of Clover port, Kentucky, it 
is recorded that in an earlier period the 
Kentucky colonel was recognized by a 
“brace of dueling pistols, a plug of 
chewing tobacco, an overwhelming de- 
sire to hunt, fight, place a bet or make 
love to some woman, and a quart bottle 
of bourbon whisky.” 8 In the cushiony 
days of the Old South, he wore, wrote 
Neill, a frock coat, a pair of baggy trou- 
sers, and a shoestring necktie; the love 
of strong drinks had not left him but 
he had acquired a “veneer of culture.” 
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And from 1865 to the turn of the cen- 
tury one of his most noticeable char- 
acteristics was a “marked dislike towards 
anything northern.” 

Opie Read's Kentucky Colonel , first 
published in the Arkansas Traveler and 
issued in book form in 1890, gives our 
subject the warmth-and-kindliness with 
which the colonel, traditionally, wanted 
to be associated. That the Governor's 
staff officers were “nice gentlemen and 
delightful companions” but inferior, as 
officers, to militia men of comparable 
rank is clear from records of Kentucky 
legislative debates of this period. 10 

The legendary figure — colonel by 
deference or by appointment — was still 
recognizable forty years ago, but his 
prestige was never to regain itself in 
full. 

There is a rather nice touch of his- 
torical allegory in the fact that Colonel 
Jack Chinn, long regarded as a kind of 
prototype of the old-time Kentucky 
colonel, died on January 31, 1920, only 
a few weeks after the accession of Gov- 
ernor Morrow, with whom the com- 
missioning of colonels entered a mass- 
production era. Chinn, “Eph” Lillard, 
and Robert B. Franklin made up the 
famous trio that sang at (Democratic) 
political rallies, popularizing “Trouble 
in dc Lan' ” and other pieces of politi- 
cal doggerel. And it was Chinn and 
Lillard who were acting as bodyguards 
to Governor Goebel when he was mur- 
dered on the old Statehousc Square at 
Frankfort, January 30, 1900. Irvin S. 
Cobb, who was then a reporter in Louis- 
ville, helped carry the stricken man 
away, and got the bare outlines of the 
story. (Interestingly enough, Cobb called 
him “Colonel ‘Dirk Knife' Jack 
Chinn”) 11 

Until World War I, the number of 


“governor’s aides with the rank of col- 
onel” was not excessive, though it may 
have been larger than the occasion war- 
ranted. But with the coming of Gov- 
ernor Edwin P. Morrow, the signifi- 
cance of a colonel's commission was in 
a noticeable decline. During his first 
few weeks in office he posted fifty-odd 
colonelcies. His immediate misfortune, 
however, came not so much from the 
length of the list as from the fact that 
one of the persons to whom the rank 
had been tendered was Henry Watter- 
son, the liberal, strong-spoken prime 
mover of the Louisville Courier- Journal, 
who had already refused the honor sev- 
eral times. Watterson, of course, fought 
back with his pen. 12 Even Morrow must 
have been a little apprehensive when he 
wrote the official notification letter, dat- 
ed January 12, 1920, a day after the 
newspapers had carried the story of the 
appointments. He was, he explained, 
taking the “somewhat rash liberty of 
making you a Colonel on my staff,” 13 
and he acknowledged the fact that the 
commission, “through misuse and abuse,” 
had fallen — in public favor. Yet in spite 
of all this, he continued, Watterson was 
the “real Kentucky Colonel,” and should 
— “above all others” — enjoy this new 
honor. (Evidently Watterson was suc- 
cessful in refusing the appointment j at 
any rate, he ignored it with sufficient 
vehemence to escape being listed when 
the names of past colonels were pub- 
lished in 1936. Quite apart from this 
Morrow invitation above, Watterson 
had long been known as “Colonel Wat- 
terson,'' as a kind of mark of profession- 
al respect and general popular favor. 
Even this he disliked, and it is said 
that it was always made clear to a cub 
reporter that Watterson would not tol- 
erate anything but “Mr. Watterson.”) 
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But to return to 1920: Four days 
after Morrow’s letter was mailed, the 
Courier- Journal, in a long, bubbling 
editorial, suggests that the Governor 
should “think twice before palming up- 
on a real friend one of these absurd 
titles.” Then follows a slightly more 
bellicose interpretation — 

It’s a dollar to a tin sword that the 
Governor could never think of a 
sweeter revenge than to sneak up on 
an enemy — one who has never 
smelled powder and never will smell 
powder — and while the latter isn’t 
looking pin a colonelcy on his swal- 
low-tail coat. 14 

Then the editorial writer touches upon 
the fact that naval titles are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. And since the 
Governor is commander-in-chief of the 
State’s army and navy, this, he argues, 
is a discrepancy worth mentioning. Even 
the uniform, he says, needs attention. It 
tends to make the Kentucky colonel look 
a bit like a cross between Admiral Sir 
Joseph Porter in H. M. S. Pinafore and 
a Knight of Pythias. To remedy this, 
he suggests the appointment of a com- 
mission for drawing up a new uniform; 
and on this five might serve: a milliner, 
an architect, a scene painter, a wholesale 
hardware dealer, and a photographer. 
And finally, on the almost certain chance 
that one of the colonels will some day 
suffer from injured feelings, the Cour- 
ier^ Journal suggests that a form of 
“wound stripe” be designed and cut, 
for use in an emergency. 

The reverberations went well beyond 
State boundaries. The New York Trib- 
une of February I, 1920, worked the 
controversy into a long feature story, 
uttering, if anything, a quiet approval 
of the stand taken by the opposition. 


All through the twenties, the colonel 
— in Kentucky — seemed to thrive. 
When, in the spring of 1926, Gover- 
nor Ritchie of Maryland and Governor 
Byrd of Virginia publicly announced 
their intention of skimping on colonels, 
the New York World rushed to the de- 
fense. They were, they said, “uncon- 
ditionally opposed” to the “strange 
withdrawal in Maryland and Virginia.” 
But the World * s impression of the con- 
temporary colonel was a trifle too gla- 
morous; and the Courier- Journal wasted 
no time in pointing out that while the 
Kentucky colonel in full regalia is “a 
gorgeously beautiful thing,” not one in 
a hundred could afford to own full 
dress. The World , too, had estimated 
that about three-fourths of the colonels, 
in uniform, still lent a lustre to State 
functions, Kentucky, replied the native 
paper, “has never had a State occasion 
that three-fourths of them could crowd 
into.” 

The cumulative effect of all these 
pronouncements, no doubt, was a certain 
publicity victory for the colonels. But 
four years later they evidently felt a 
need for some kind of group centrali- 
zation. On May 23, 193 1, they held a 
long session in the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville; a constitution was adopted, 
by-laws ratified, and Andrew H. Mor- 
ris, Sr., was elected commander. A Bos- 
tonian, Percy Hobart Titus, reminded 
them that “to be a Kentuckian means 
romance, chivalry, a standing for prin- 
ciple ” 

The next wave of anti-coloncl senti- 
ment came during the Laffoon adminis- 
tration, when the Governor and the 
Lieutenant Governor [Albert (“Hap- 
py”) Chandler] tried to outdo each 
other on staff appointments. The Cour- 
ier-Journal on June 9, 1933, noted that 
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there was an “admiral for nearly every 
stream and lake in the State.” As of 
August 9, the Governor, with 684, was 
leading the Lieutenant Governor by on- 
ly 40. (This count, to be sure, included 
a scattering of generals, admirals, com- 
modores, and even canoeists, but 95 per 
cent of them were colonels.) At this 
time it was disclosed that the actual 
cost of commissioning a colonel was 20 J 4 
cents a head (covering cost of commis- 
sion blank, ribbon, seal, mailing tube, 
and postage); if desk work is figured 
in, on the basis of official salaries, the 
charge is about doubled. By thiB esti- 
mate it could be shown that no more 
than about five hundred dollars had 
been spent, in all, on the commissions 
proffered by Laffoon and Chandler. 
(Laffoon’s total eventually rose to more 
than 10,000.) Meantime the colonels 
had left the “association” level and had 
become the Honorable Order of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. In August, 1933, they 
launched their own magazine, the CaU 
onely “devoted to the social, industrial, 
and political interest of Kentucky and 
of those states which are faced with 
problems identical with those now con- 
fronting Kentucky.” They would, they 
said, be “strictly non-partisan in the po- 
litical sense,” and “avoid sectarian con- 
troversy as the plague.” 1 * 

The Courur-Jvurnal continued its 
expression of alarm at the new high in 
the Kcntucky-colonel birth rate. Since 
so many new colonels had come into ex- 
istence, why not tell us something, it 
suggested, of their 

sizes, weights, heights, reaches . . . 
Do brunettes or blondes predomi- 
nate? . . • Occasionally one may get 
into jail or prison. . . . All of them 
die. Their records should be kept 
clean, their ideals unblemished. 


Three years later came another piece 
of news which stirred up enough public 
indignation to carry the colonels over 
the next reign of calm — presumably a 
danger sign in the life of the colonel 
tradition. Beverly M. Vincent, Ken- 
tucky’s Attorney General issued an in- 
formal opinion holding that “no person 
han a right now to be designated as a 
Kentucky Colonel, either in Kentucky 
or elsewhere.” Thereby some 17,000 
were demoted, Governor Chandler had 
as yet appointed no honorary aides, and 
Vincent’s conclusion was that when a 
Governor’s term expires, by death or 
otherwise, all colonelcy commissions is- 
sued by him become “absolutely void.” 

The protest was thunderous. 

Exactly a month later, Acting Gov- 
ernor James E. Wise, in the absence of 
both the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Governor, restored to good standing the 
17,000 honorary aides. Attorney Gen- 
eral Vincent stated that he was standing 
by his original opinion: both State and 
Federal Constitutions, he reaffirmed, 
provided that no titles of nobility shall 
be issued; and since colonels have no 
duties, terms of office, or authority, the 
commissions are substantially an ac- 
knowledgment of a mild form of peer- 
age. A resolution covering payment of a 
bonus to the temporarily decommis- 
sioned colonels had been pending in the 
House of Representatives; but the fate 
of it is not clear, from later accounts. 

This rapid resuscitation came about 
just in time for the colonels’ annual 
banquet on May *, at the Kentucky 
Hotel in Louisville. For some time, 
this Derby Eve dinner — with much fine 
food, mint juleps, and southern good 
humor — has been the only official gath- 
ering of the clan. Indeed, cighty-fivc- 
ycar-old Matt Winn, who has directed 
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the Derby since 1902 and built it up 
from a $2,800 to a $100,000 stake, is 
a colonel of no mean repute. At their 
1942 conclave they announced twenty- 
five posthumous commissions — to Ken- 
tuckians reported killed or captured 
while on active duty. Over the past 
seven or eight years scores of public fig- 
ures — some of whom have since died — 
have been added to the roster; among 
them, Will Rogers, Grantland Rice, 
James Farley, Quentin Reynolds, Chris- 
topher Morley, John Kieran, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Edgar Bergen, and Shirley 
Temple. 

According to Colonel Anna Fried- 
man, Secretary and Keeper of the Great 
Seal, the Order is about to issue a kind 
of historical scrapbook ( Hotody , Colo- 
v>el), with pictures of the Derby, din- 
ners, and barbecues; profiles; the “cor- 
rect method of mixing mint juleps”; 
and “as nearly a complete list of Colo- 
nels as could be compiled.” 

For a little light on the present status 
of the title itself, one would do well to 
examine a letter — quoted in Mencken’s 
Supplement I — written (about 1934) 
by Colonel Patrick H. Callahan of Louis- 
ville (1866-1940), in reply to an Illi- 
nois critic of Laffoon’s lavishness. 
(Callahan had the rank by appointment, 
and Mencken calls him “one of the 
most conspicuous colonels of the be- 
tween-war era.”) 

Coland [in Kentucky] is not much 
more than a nickname, like Tom , 
Dick, or Harry , and is used and ap- 
preciated mostly on that account. It 
is often applied to all Kentuckians 
without the formality of appointment, 
just as major is used in Georgia. 
Nine out of ten people who call me 
colonel otherwise would be saying 
Mr. Callahan. It is a handle that 
breaks down formality. 


Or, as one of the past commanding 
generals of the Honorable Order put it, 
only a few days ago — “No Kentucky 
colonel, in our time, takes his title seri- 
ously.” 

B. A . 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning down.} 

“Back-scratchers”: established radio 
stars who visit one another’s shows, 
without charge, on a “you-scratch-my- 
back-and-IMl-scratch -yours” basis (Thru, 
March 31, 1947). * * < Cantinflada: 
new Mexican word meaning “talking a 
great deal and saying nothing”; from 
“Cantinflas” (Mario Moreno), Mexi- 
co’s popular movie comic (N. Y. Post, 
February 28, 1947). 

“Cooks”: nickname given by Ameri- 
can soldiers in Korea to the natives (A. 
T- Steele, “Search for a Middle Road in 
Korea,” N. Y. Herald Tribune , April 
2, 1947). * ^ * Qi/alunquismo: a new 
“ism” from Italy’s Uomo Qualunque 
(Common Man) Party (Time, March 
H, >947)- 

“Real Santa Claus” : Oscar L. 
Phillips, postmaster of Santa Claus, In- 
diana, since 1935, who died on April 
5, 1947; his office handled as many as 
4,500,000 pieces of mail in one season, 
stamping Christmas cards and packages 
with the “Santa Claus” postmark. (By 
Act of Congress, this was the only offi- 
cial post office known as Santa Claus; 
the same law forbids its abolition.) 

“Sauras”: Jewish youngsters who 
were born in Palestine and have never 
lived elsewhere (Stewart Alsop, “Matter 
of Fact,” N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 
2, 1947). * * * “Think ok Badoaos”: 
Milton Bcrle, radio comedian (Time, 
March 31, 1947). 


QUERIES 

» Early American Christmas Cards. 
The Typophiles (New York) are in- 
vestigating the American Christmas card 
with the object of putting together a 
Chap Book on the subject. Several ques- 
tions are in order: 

What is the earliest American Christ- 
mas card? Is there anything earlier 
than the cards printed by Prang in the 
seventies? 

Can some of your readers recall any 
diverting details associated with the ear- 
liest American practice of this custom? 

Paul McPharUn 
[The December, 1946, AN&Q (pp. 
131-33) has background material on 
this subject.] 

» “Charley Horse.” What is the deri- 
vation of this term? My guess is that it 
was originally French (it sounds too de- 
tailed to be anything but a corruption). 

E. C. Kyte 

[Forrest C. Allen offers a clue in his 
My Basket-ball Bible (Kansas City, Mo., 
1930, pp. 420-21). He states that the 
term originated “years ago” when 
“Muggsy” McGraw was with the Bal- 
timore Orioles. The players, according 
to this story, had been tipped off that 
a race horse named Charley was to be a 
sure winner in a coming race. And, in- 
deed, the horse did lead the field until 
the last lap, when he went lame. The 
ball players, who had backed him heav- 
ily, lost all their money. Next day, dur- 
ing the game, one of the men hit a 
sharp infield grounder. He pulled a 
tendon and was out on first. A quick- 
witted player on the coaching line, re- 
membering his losses at the races, took 
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note of the limp and shouted, “Ah- 
haw, just like our old Charley horse!” 
Thereafter, says Allen, the term was 
generally accepted in the sport.] 

> Joseph Balsamo: Novel. I would 
like to identify a romantic tale written 
round Joseph Balsamo, better known as 
Alessandro Cagliostro, the Italian al- 
chemist and imposter. Unfortunately all 
I remember is that I probably read a 
boy-version of the story. It was not 
Dumas’s Memoirs of a Physician. 

John Golden 

» “Buckeye”: Origin. “Buckeye” has 
been defined as “a small shop in which 
cigars are made by hand in a back room 
and sold across the counter out front” 
(New Yorker, February 15, 1947). 
The term is said to be a hundred years 
old. Its origin is unknown. Can some- 
thing of the history of the word be es- 
tablished? 

Gothamite 

> “Hawkins Is Inside Tonight.” This 
expression is used by night club musi- 
cians to indicate that things are not go- 
ing well, and got its start, so it is said, 
with a drummer called Hawkins. Haw- 
kins was such a bad performer that his 
fellow bandsmen took to explaining 
away all their misfortunes by saying 
“Hawkins is inside tonight.” 

What truth is there to this story? 

b . r. 


» “Badges” of Office. The members 
of certain professions are to be identi- 
fied by what they carry with them. I 
have in mind, for example, the hatbox 
of the New York model. The “little 
black bag” of the physician is another. 


A 

What are other characteristic “marks” 
of this kind? 

A. O. 

» Reverend John Smket. Among the 
jurors who tried Jabez Stone, in Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet’s The Devil and 
Daniel Webster , arc recognizable fig- 
ures, including Waller Butler, Simon 
Girty, and Governor Dale. But one on 
the list, the Reverend John Smcet, is 
unknown to me. I have made a consid- 
erable search and have found no men- 
tion of him. The story describes him in 
this way: 

The Reverend John Smcet, with his 
strangler’s hands and his Geneva 
gown, walked as daintily as he had to 
the gallows. The red print of the 
rope was still around his neck, but he 
carried a perfumed handkerchief in 
one hand. 

If he has been “identified,” l should 
like to have the references, 

Arlen Cohn 

* “Leoline.” I would like to find the 
origin of the given name “Leoline.” 
The only use of it that I have come 
across is in Coleridge’s Christabel — but 
there as “Sir Leoline.” Docs the name, 
with a feminine application, appear m 
literature elsewhere? 

W altar Bridgman 

ANSWERS 

[Re fitness in parentheses ere to volume end 
pegs of original query and of related answers,] 

« Canova’s Statue of Washington 
(6:188 et d.). The first public statues 
to be erected in what is now the United 
States, so far as I have been able to de- 
termine, were the work of the English 
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sculptor, Joseph Wilton, and were sent 
to this country in 1770. Two were 
marble pedestrian figures of William 
Pitt. One was erected in New York 
City at Wall and William Streets, and 
the other in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The third was a gilt leaden eques- 
trian statue of George III, erected in 
Bowling Green, New York City. 

Both of the New York statues were 
ordered executed by the General As- 
sembly in 1768, and both were muti- 
lated in 1776. Patriots broke up the 
statue of the King and transported the 
pieces to Litchfield, Connecticut, where 
most of them were moulded into bullets. 
The British themselves mutilated the 
Pitt statue when they later occupied the 
city: the head, arms, and one foot were 
broken off. 

Four pieces and the base of the statue 
of George III and the headless, armless 
statue of Pitt are now in The Ncw- 
York Historical Society, mute reminders 
of turbulent days in New York’s his- 
tory. 

Alexander J. Wall 

* “Colonists’ Trains” in the United 
States (6:4a). A hundred years ago, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany had cars with hinged bunks along 
the sides. These could be let down for 
sleeping or resting, during night travel. 
There was no bedding provided — nor 
were the passengers asked to bring their 
own — according to the 1847 chronicle 
from which my information is taken. 
It is not clear whether these coaches 
were provided for general use or for 
immigrant travel only. 

In Canada, the early practice on the 
Grand Trunk Railway in the fifties and 
sixties, when groups of immigrants had 
to be moved over long distances, was to 


place them in improvised cars. These 
were made-over boxcars with a window 
on each side of the sliding door, and 
with portable benches and tables. There 
were curtain partitions and the floor was 
littered with straw. The passengers pro- 
vided their own bedding. 

Eleven cars of this type were in- 
volved in the great disaster at Bcloeil 
Bridge, on June 28, 1864, when an 
immigrant train plunged through the 
open draw into the Richelieu River. 
Ninety-six Germans cn route to Mil- 
waukee were killed and many more 
were seriously injured. There was some 
caustic press comment at the time on the 
nature of the accomodations} but I am 
not informed as to what change resulted 
or indeed as to whether any change was 
made in the twenty-year period between 
the accident and the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway line to the 
West. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway oper- 
ated regular Colonist Cars, specially de- 
signed for immigrants, from the begin- 
ning. A C.P.R. travel guidebook of 
1887 states: 

Colonist Sleeping Cars arc provided 
without additional charge. These cars 
are fitted with upper and lower berths 
after the same general style as other 
sleeping cars, but are not upholstered, 
and the passengers may furnish their 
own bedding, or purchase it from the 
Company’s agents at terminal stations 
at nominal prices. 

This same order holds true in the 
Canadian Pacific system today. 

John hoy a 

« Laundry While You Wait (6: 
168). Evidence that clothes were sent 
overseas to be laundered can be found 
in the New York Herald for November 
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13, 1849. An unidentified correspon- 
dent, in a letter from San Francisco 
dated September 27, 1849, declared: 
I get my washing done at the Sand- 
wich Islands $4.50 cheaper than 
here. The way wc do it is this: get 
all the clothes we can together, take a 
memorandum of them, and give 
them to the captain of the schooner, 
who has them done in fine style by 
the natives of the islands, and returns 
with them in less than sixty days. 
Washing costs, in this way, includ- 
ing everything $1.50 per dozen, 
while here they are miserably done 
at $6 per dozen. 

Bayard Taylor mentions the same 
situation in his Eldorado^ written in 
California in the same year. He states 
(Vol. I [2d ed., 1850], p. nx): 
Washing was $8 a dozen, and as a 
consequence, large quantities of soiled 
linen were sent to the antipodes to be 
purified. A vessel just in from Can- 
ton brought two hundred and fifty 
dozen, which had been sent out a 
few months before; another from the 
Sandwich Islands brought one hun- 
dred dozen, and the practice was be- 
coming general. 

A, R. Ottley 

« Butcher’s Straw Hat (6:1 84) - 
Thirty years ago in San Francisco butch- 
ers always wore silk top hats with their 
white aprons. Until the recent war, at 
least, one old and conservative firm con- 
tinued this custom. 

Miriam AUcn deford 

€ Fourth Estate Aboard American 
Shits (6:163 et al.). The Fredericks- 
burg Virginia Herald for November 9, 
1857, commenting on “A Steamboat 
Newspaper” that the “Great Eastern” 
proposed to start on a transatlantic run, 
stated: 


But this startling feature is antici- 
pated on the western waters of the 
New World, for the New Orleans 
and St. Louis packet steamer James 
E. Woodruff now sails equipped with 
the force and material for the publi- 
cation of a regular daily fafer on 
board during her trips up and down 
the river, with a job office attached 
for the printing of bills of fare and 
other work. 

John Cook Wyllie 

« Imported Mummy Cloths (6:184). 
Mummy cloths were imported from 
Egypt, during the Civil War, to be 
made into paper; and a detailed ac- 
count of the practice is to be found in 
Dard Hunter’s P afar making: The His- 
tory and Technique of an Ancient 
Craft (N, Y., 1943). Hunter received 
his information from David vStanwood, 
son of L Augustus Stanwood at whose 
mill in Gardiner, Maine, the mummy 
wrappings were converted into coarse 
brown wrapping paper. Several shiploads 
of mummies were brought here, and 
their woven wrappings were processed 
along with the papyrus filling. It is said 
that an epidemic of cholera broke out 
among the mill workers, since there 
was, at that time, no regulation demand- 
ing the disinfection of rags. 

Darcf Hunter cites other examples of 
the conversion of mummy wrappings 
into paper. He notes the existence of 
this strange method among the Bedou- 
ins as far back as 1x40 A. D, In 1856 
the Syracuse Daily Standard (August 
13) mentioned an Onondaga County 
man who had some success in experi- 
menting along similar lines. Another 
paper maker, in Broadalbin, New York, 
was reported to be following the same 
process during the late fifties. 

Elston G. Bradfield 
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« Ann McGinty (1:39). Ann Mc- 
Ginty was an eighteenth-century Ken- 
tuckian, according to Richard H. Col- 
lins’ History of Kentucky (Covington, 
1874, Vol. 2, p. 616). She brought 
the first spinning wheel to the State and 
made, from the lint of nettles, the first 
linen; also, the first linsey (from nettle 
lint and buffalo wool). She was mar- 
ried to William Poague, who lived in 
Harrodsburg from 1776 to 1778 (other 
facts are not given). In the spring of 
1781 she married a second time — to 
Joseph Lindsay, who was killed at Blue 
Licks in August, 1782. James McGinty 
was her third husband. 

In the reconstructed Fort Harrod 
there now stands the Ann McGinty 
Blockhouse, a photograph of which is 
included in Willard Rouse Jillson’s 
“The Founding of Harrodsburg 5 ’ {Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society Register, 
September, 1929, p. 559). 

“Ann McGint/s Grave at Harrods- 
burg,” an anonymous poem of two eight- 
line stanzas, can be found in Josiah H. 
Combs’s All That's Kentucky (Louis- 
ville, 1915). The first verse reads: 

She who had braved the redman’s 
hate 

With Harrod, Clark, and Boone, 
First of her sex within the State, 
Before the way was hewn, 

Who heard the savage whoop and yell 
With dead around her strewn 
And helped the savage hordes repel, 
To save the place from ruin. 

B, A . 

« Dropping a Spoon (6:123 et d .)* 
In north-central West Virginia (Harri- 
son and surrounding counties) drop- 
ping a spoon means that a fool will 
come to call— a little spoon, a little fool, 
and a big spoon, a big fool. And the 


male-knife and female-fork superstition 
(cited earlier) is reversed, in this re- 
gion, 

Paul S . Clarkson 
[Precisely the same version comes to us 
from a Portuguese family living near 
Fall River (Mass.). The saying, with 
them, is “Drop a spoon, a fool to the 
door. The bigger the spoon the bigger 
the fool.”— The Eds.] 

« Crossword Puzzle History (6:137). 
A few details on the early crossword 
can be found in the January, 1925, 
issue of Current Opinion. 

By this account, the first puzzle, 
drawn up by Arthur Wynne, appeared 
in Fun, a supplement to the New York 
(Sunday) World, on December 21, 
1913. Wynne, editor of a department 
devoted to jokes and tricks, based it on 
a vague recollection of something he had 
seen much earlier in the London Graph- 
ic. Not long after his trial piece, Wynne 
began to throw the puzzles into weird 
shapes; and later on, he developed the 
present form, separating the words by 
means of black squares. 

With the increase of World War I 
news, the crossword was withdrawn, but 
was back again in the same newspaper as 
a permanent feature some time in 1916. 
(A reproduction of the first puzzle is 
included in the Current Opinion arti- 
cle.) 

C. E. M . 

« The Trial of the Coins (6:147)* 
The 155th annual Assay Commission 
convened in Philadelphia on February 
12, 1947, in a huge second-floor room 
in the United States Mint. The mem- 
bers were called to order at 10 a. m. by 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of 
the Mint. She explained the duties of 
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the Commission and spoke briefly on 
the history of the trial of the coins. 

A chairman was selected. He appoint- 
ed three committees, one to count the 
coins, and to determine whether the 
figures of the Mint officials were cor- 
rect; another to make the assay; and 
the third to weigh the coins. The seal 
on the Pyx box was then broken and the 
counting committee started work. (The 
Pyx box contained coins reserved by the 
three federal Mints during the past year 
for assay purposes. Of each two thou- 
sand coins minted, one was reserved. 
The chosen coins were scaled in en- 
velopes and locked in the box. They 
numbered 215,356. During 1946,430,- 
700,395 silver coins, totaling $60,994,- 
597.50 had been struck at the three 
mints. Silver dollars have not been issued 
since 1935.) 

The assay committee tested the coins 
to discover whether they contained the 
proper percentage of silver. The weigh- 
ing committee, using scales adjusted to 
a thousandth of a grain, troy, found 
that their task moved rapidly once they 
had become familiar with the instru- 
ment. They, like the assay committee, 
selected coins at random, making sure, 
however, that each month’s production 
was represented in the test. The work 
of all three committees was rather more 
tedious than exciting. 

The Commission met as a whole 
late in the afternoon of the following 
day, and the members reported that the 
count had been accurate, the assay had 
met specifications, and the coins were of 
legal weight. The coins, under the law, 
must be nine-tenths fine; standard 
weight specifications are: half dollar, 
192.9 g.; quarter dollar, 96.45 g.; 
dime, 38.58 g. The statute permits a 
deviation of 1.5 g. over or under the 
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standard weight. No perfect coin was 
found by the weighing committee, but 
many weighed only .02 to .04 g. under 
or over the standard. 

Members of the Commission attended 
two luncheons and a dinner (for which 
they themselves paid). At the February 
13 th luncheon Mrs. Ross presented each 
member with a bronze medal; each bore 
the name of the recipient, and all had 
been struck at the Philadelphia Mint, 
for this precise occasion. Because of the 
very limited number struck, and the in- 
dividual inscriptions, these medals are, 
of course, collectors’ items. 

T. &. Hammer 

[Mr, Hammer, librarian-curator of the 
American Numismatic Association, was 
a member of this year’s Assay Commis- 
sion . — The Eds.] 


« The Shiux.l Whistle as an Audi- 
ence Reaction (3:55). A hint that 
the whistle as a sign of approval may be 
confined to New York City appeared in 
Virgil Thomson’s review of Kirsten 
Flagstad’s Boston recital in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 7, 1947. 
“Nothing,” he said, “lacked for an ova- 
tion of the first category save possible 
whistling, which is, after all, a New 
York, not a Boston habit.” 

C. 0 . 


« Doubles (6:109 at d.). The late 
Franklin Bache Huntington, a great* 
great-great-grandson of Ben j amin Frank- 
lin, who died on March xo, 1947, in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, often imperson- 
ated “Poor Richard” at printing cele- 
brations. 

P. d. K . 
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« Wisp-of-hay Folklore (6:152). It 
is likely that an explanation of why 
pressmen were insulted when composi- 
tors placed a wisp of hay in their ball- 
racks may be found in the same volume 
of Moxom that suggested the query. On 
page 362 it is stated that pressmen were: 

Jocosely call’d Horses'. Because of the 
hard Labour they go through all day 
long. 

1 can imagine that they did not relish 
the nickname. The term “horses,” in 
this application, extends, by the way, at 
least into the nineteenth century. 

W. A . H. 


<t College Book Fires (6:91 et el.). 
Dartmouth College freshmen, about 
1810, followed the practice of burning 
a copy of Homer at the end of a Greek 
course. Amos Kendall (Autobiography^ 
Boston, *872, p. 20) gives the details 
of the rite. A small altar of stones was 
set up, and on it was placed a tin basin 
filled with rum. The copy of Homer, 
lying open, was put on the floor. Then 
the rum was set alight, and the students 
marched round the altar, stamping on 
the book, and “uttering various ejacu- 
lations not at all complimentary to the 
ancient bard.” As the book fell apart, 
the loose leaves were placed on the altar 
and burned. Kendall points out that “a 
portion of the sacrifice went to the offi- 
ciating priests, who became very noisy.” 

J. E. 


t The Panorama in America (6:115 
et d.). This may not be exactly a pano- 
rama, but in my childhood (the nine- 
ties) there was in Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, the so-called Memorial Build- 


ing, which with the Horticultural 
Building was left over from the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876; and in it 
was a sort of panorama, also a left-over, 
called “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
One went from peephole to peephole 
around all the walls of a room, and 
through each, one saw a view of the 
disaster as it began and progressed. 

Miriam Allen deFord 


< Bell Legends (6:191 et d.). The 
century-old Greenwich Presbyterian 
Church at 143 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City, rang its first Easter 
bells this year. The anonymous donor 
had answered an appeal sent out last 
December by the New York Herald 
Tribune , and gave them in memory of a 
son who had vanished mysteriously in 
1945. For a while the bell will ring 
from a temporary belfry at the entrance 
of the church, but a permanent tower 
is under construction. 

Dr. Eduard Muller, international 
president of Ncstle’s Milk Products, has 
given a twenty-six bell carillon (one 
representing all Switzerland and one 
for each of the twenty-five Swiss can- 
tons) to the Presbyterian Church of 
Stamford, Connecticut. They are to act 
as a symbol of his thanks for the war- 
time hospitality shown him and his xoo 
Swiss employees over the past eight 
years. (In 1939 Nestles headquarters 
were moved from Vevey, Switzerland, 
to Stamford.) The bells are being made 
by Gillct & Johnston, in Croydon, Eng- 
land, and will be crated and shipped 
here for installation. The New York 
Herald Tribwte of March 21, 1947, 
carried a report of the gift. 

K . R. A . 
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The Private Press: W irk in Progress 

T he Mountain House Press, at Chillicothe, Ohio, has acquired a reputation 
that need not be elaborated upon. Its founder, Dard Hunter, reports that the 
eighth title to come from the Press will deal with early American papermaking, and 
will be issued in a “rather thick folio volume,” printed in type cut by Dard Hun- 
ter, Junior, on paper made in their own mill in Lime Rock, Connecticut. There 
will be 200 copies (a figure determined by “actual limitations and not through 
any desire to create a false rarity”). A price will not be set until the books are 
completed. *11 All of the work at the Press is done on two hand presses. The 
types are hand-cut and the matrices adjusted by hand. The type-founding is done 
by Dard, Junior. (Dr. Hunter’s own sight is too much impaired for exacting work 
of this kind at present.) The Hunters use hand-operated casting machines in order 
to produce a better face than would hand-moulds; and they are equipped to cast 
any letters or ornaments from six to seventy-two points. * 1 * The last-published 
title was Papermaking in lndo-China\ the 182 copies were printed from type de- 
signed and cut originally by William Caslon in London in 1720. v * * The Hun- 
ters divide their time between the Mountain House Press, in southern Ohio, and 
the Paper Museum of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. They expect, 
next year, to gather additional material in the Orient. 


[It is our purpose > in this column , to provide, primarily , a report on “works in 
progress” ; background material is cut to a minimum. But occasionally our attention 
is directed to a press about which little has been written ; and the mere fact that 
it is not , at the moment , at work on a new title seems poor grounds for denying 
it space . One such press is described below.] 


T he Elkus Press (1209 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 9, California) is directed 
by fiftccn-year-old Jonathan Elkus. All work is done in the basement of the 
Elkus home. 1 1 1 The Press was started at Christmas time, 1942, when Jonathan’* 
brother was given a small hand proof press that had been used for printing orders 
during the Civil War. Jonathan took an immediate interest in it — and gradually 
added to the supply of type and equipment. At first the two confined themselves 
to the printing of “small experimental pieces and commercial orders.” In X944 
they acquired a ColPs Armory Press (10 x 16) and varied their projects. Because 
of a lack of binding facilities, each title has been kept to not more than sixteen 
pages, r 1 r The first three titles bearing the Elkus imprint (all 1945) arc out of 
print. The fourth and only available title (1946) is: The Improved Aesop for 
Intelligent Modem Children by Bret Barter to which is added The Piracy of 
Bret Barters Tables, by Charles Meeker Kozlay. It is set in 12-point Dccpdene 
Roman and Italic, with 18-point Goudy Text heads (printed in red as are the 
tailpieces, made up of various type ornaments) ; initials are in 36-point Cochin 
Open. Its sixteen pages ($ x 7 j 4 ) are done on Linwcave Text; bound in blue 
paper covers, hand-sewn j 250 copies; price, one dollar. 
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Frederick Marriott and 
the Aeroplane (I) 

I n m production o£ films, one of Hol- 
lywood’s important problems is ver- 
bal. It is fairly well known that the 
margin of profit from pictures is derived 
largely from foreign exploitation, orig- 
inal costs being returned by exhibition 
in this country. England and the Do- 
minions arc the chief overseas patrons 
of the movie-makers, and to cater to 
these intransigent guardians of our com- 
mon tongue, directors and scriptcrs must 
ever be on the alert. Thus, com must 
be maize, druggist an apothecary, bag- 
gage becomes luggage , and an airplane 
an aeroplane. 

The extension in sense of the word 
aeroplane from its meaning of “A plane 
placed in the air for aerostatical experi- 
ment” 1 to that of “A heavicr-than-air 
flying-machine . . ,” a encompasses, in a 
broad sense, the story of man’s attempts 
to fly in the modern manner. Prior to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
men had gone aloft in balloons. Through 
the century, in western Europe and the 
United States, many efforts were made 
to make the balloon, in various shapes, 


dirigible, i.e., capable of being directed 
or guided. Across much the same per- 
iod, others saw, in the form of the bird 
and in the development of the kite, the 
secret of successful flight. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
the balloon was dirigible, and the Zep- 
pelin on the verge of its great success. 
Similarly, the kite, through develop- 
ment in design, had become what was 
termed an aeroplane , and, in imitation 
of the winged bird, was being adapted 
to controlled gliding. Such gliders, to 
become flying machines, awaited only 
the development of a light motor pow- 
erful enough to raise them, and the 
motor itself, off the ground. 

Of those who aspired to course 
through the air with the greatest of 
ease was Frederick Marriott. His life, 
roughly, spanned the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1842 Marriott had an interest 
in a patent on a heavier-than-air flying 
machine; in 1866 he secured a patent 
for a lighter-than-air machine from the 
United States Patent Office; and in 
1881 the same office refused him a 
patent on a heavicr-than-air flying ma- 
chine. 

Marriott was born in Somerset in 
1805, As a young man he went out to 
India in the service of the East India 
Company. After a few years, tiring of 
the life at Madras, he returned to Eng- 
land. In London he became interested 
in the money-making possibilities of lit- 
erature in various aspects from paper- 
making to journalism, and had a part 
in the publication of at least two period- 
icals which failed, Chat and the Weekly 
Chronicle . In these ventures and in 
other schemes, Marriott lost a consid- 
erable part of his wife’s fortune, as well 
aa money of others whom he interested 
in his operations. 8 
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From these enterprises, however, he 
gained experience. He noted increased 
sales of his journals when stories of sen- 
sational crimes were printed, and pro- 
posed to Herbert Ingram that the week- 
ly Illustrated London News be launched. 
Herbert Ingram was originally a printer 
and news agent at Nottingham, who 
sold pills as a side line. When he lost 
the agency for one brand of pellets, 
Ingram in the emergency utilized the 
Old Parr legend, and with the help of 
a medical man, concocted a harmless 
aperient product which he named 
“Parr’s Life Pills.” He made the be- 
ginnings of a fortune with this product 
at Nottingham, and then moved to the 
lusher fields of London, and opportun- 
ities for widespread distribution. 

Ingram was aware of the attraction 
of a picture to one and all, and remem- 
bered the enthusiasm of his Nottingham 
patrons for news of crime. He was 
therefore readily aroused to activity by 
Marriott’s proposals. On at least one 
occasion, however, Marriott alone saved 
the Illustrated London News from still- 
birth. But before the first number was 
issued he and Ingram quarrelled and 
parted company. 4 On pills, then, at 
least one of the pillars of Empire was 
built. 5 That the News did not become 
a Police. Gazette is another story. 

In 1842 Marriott became associated 
with William Samuel Henson and John 
Stringfellow, two notable names in the 
history of aeronautics in Great Britain, 
whose experiments with models of 
heavier-than-air flying machines are of 
first historical importance. 5 These men 
incorporated the Aerial Steam Transit 
Company, with Marriott and D . E. 
Columbine, an attorney, as partners. 
Marriott, as a journalist, seems to have 
been depended on for what we would 


now term public relations, and for the 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament for 
the support of the ideas and designs of 
the company. The Bill, the first to ask 
Parliament to interest itself in flying, 
was read on March 24, 1843, but no 
further action was taken. Neither did 
the proposals of the company attract 
public support. 7 In November, 1842, 
Henson had proposed to Stringfellow 
that Marriott’s and Columbine’s shares 
in the Patent, issued in X842, be 
bought, and in December, 1843, the 
latter were retired from the company. 5 
Marriott’s interest in flight did not lan- 
guish, however, and in 1848, shortly 
before he left England for California, 
he attended a trial flight of a model 
made by Stringfellow, in company with 
three well-known Londoners whom he 
had induced to accompany him to 
Chard, where the tests were being 
made. 9 

Marriott appears to have arrived in 
California in 1848, and would thus be 
an Argonaut, as pre-forty-niners arc 
termed locally. During the Gold Rush 
he was a partner in a bank. In 18 $6, 
back on more familiar ground in his old 
field of journalism, he founded the San 
Francisco News Letter , 10 In the begin- 
ning the News Letter was simply a 
sheet of blue letter-paper on one side 
of which was printed a thrcc-column 
newspaper, the other side being left 
blank so that the purchaser could write 
a message, then fold, address, and mail. 

The idea was novel and popular, and 
the paper throve. In a few years, the 
News Letter assumed the character of 
weeklies of its period, and because of 
Marriott’s enterprise and the general in- 
terest in California, it was distributed 
through agents in most parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 
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During these years Marriott’s inter- 
est in flying did not abate. In the March 
31, 1866, News Letter , he notes the 
founding of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, and on September 8, 
1866, space was devoted to the July 12 
meeting of the Society (at this meet- 
ing Wenham read his notable paper 11 ). 
A week before, Marriott, with two oth- 
ers, filed, in the office of the Secretary 
of State of California, papers incorpor- 
ating the “Aerial Steam Navigation 
Company.” The capitalization proposed 
was one million dollars, and one hun- 
dred thousand shares were to be issued. 

It is evident that Marriott had been 
planning his flying machine for some 
years. With his newspaper background 
emphasizing the value of words, he had 
at hand several neologisms which he pro- 
posed to use in connection with his in- 
vention (September 8, 1866). Aerial 
navigation he termed avition , the oper- 
ators or engineers of the steam craft, 
avitarians or awics, and the craft itself, 
generically, Avitor . That these nonce- 
words, which Marriott compounded of 
English elements, did not reach general 
usage is due largely to the fact that 
Marriott’s machine was not finally 
successful, and that he experimented far 
from New York, London, and Paris. 
Many Frenchmen also were active in 
carrying on aerostatical experiments 
during the nineteenth century. These 
men, according to Hiram S. Maxim, 
agreed about 1890 — a quarter of a cen- 
tury later — that the word aviation was 
tu be employed to indicate aerial navi- 
gation “in ease they [should] ever suc- 
ceed in flying.” 1 ® Thus usage by-passed 
Marriott, and our basic terms for the 
science and operations of the aeroplane 
are derived through French. 

Through the fall and winter of 1 866, 


Marriott wrote, in prose and verse and 
high faith, of the Avitor. It*would carry 
letters, money, jewelry, laces, and when 
improved, even passengers: it would “be 
no great rate of speed for an Avitor to 
pass over 100 miles per hour” (Octo- 
ber 13, 1866). The first exhibition of 
this air carriage was planned for late 
December of the same year. Elaborate 
plans were made to transport those who 
wished to view the first flight to the ex- 
hibition grounds, but unseasonable Cal- 
ifornia weather delayed construction of 
buildings, then flooded the field, etc., 
etc. On February 16, 1867, Marriott 
announced the public exhibition of the 
Avitor Hermes for February 28. Again 
storms interfered. These delays afforded 
time for worry and work, space for 
speculation. In fancy Marriott detailed 
flights of such Avitors as the “High- 
flyer,” “Specdball,” “Scudder,” “Blaz- 
ing Comet,” and “Lively Sal” (Febru- 
ary 23, 1867), names for flying ma- 
chines that evoke recollections of Fly- 
ing Fortresses in World War II. 

In an “Avitorial” (March 2, 1867), 
Marriott detailed his embarrassment at 
delays in the proposed flight of the 
model. Unexpected difficulties had been 
encountered in filling the bag with hy- 
drogen; professors and chemists were 
perforce consulted. Mechanical difficul- 
ties required the aid, study, and report 
of G. K. Gluyas, President of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute and Superintending 
Engineer of the California Steam Navi- 
gation Company. Through 1867 and 
1 868 offerings of shares in the company 
were made to provide funds to complete 
the modifications required in the Avi- 
tor. During these years, Marriott ex- 
cerpted comments, in the News Letter , 
on his ideas and machine from the press 
of Oregon and Callao, Peru, and from 
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Honolulu to London: these speculations 
were based, of course, on his own con- 
jectures, spread world-wide by his pa- 
per. 

Finally, on July 2, 1869, a “private 
flight” of the Avitor Hermes, Jr- was 
made, and on July 4, 1869, a “public 
flight” was “viewed by more than 100 
persons.” The Avitor exhibited was a 
cigar-shaped balloon, 37 feet in length 
and II feet in diameter. The bag was 
enclosed in a light framework of wire, 
wood, and cane, and on both sides of 
the frame were attached wings. A car- 
riage containing the steam-engine and 
screw-propeller apparatus was slung un- 
derneath. 18 The Avitor Hermes, Jr. ac- 
tually flew inside the building of the 
Avitor Works at Shell Mound Lake, 
near San Francisco. On a clear, wind- 
less day it was flown outside for about 
twenty minutes; during this flight it 
was held fore and aft by two men, who 
ran at a dog-trot. Since the rudder di- 
rected the course of this flight, the 
Avitor may be said to have been dirig- 
ible. 

On the basis of these experiments, 
Marriott’s hopes soared. A larger craft, 
150 feet in length, 40 feet in diameter, 
was to be rushed to completion, and the 
Company would have interesting an- 
nouncements to make (July 10, 1869), 
Patent rights in the United States and 
England were secure (July 17, 1869). 
W. C, Ralston, the best known among 
early San Francisco banker-financiers, 
was requested to act as Treasurer of the 
Company, and consented so to act (July 
24, 1869). One thousand shares at $25 
were offered (ibid.) . Working plans 
were rushed (July 31, 1869). The ma- 
chine was to be completed under the 
special auspices of Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany, bankers and express company op- 


erators, and its first trip was to be made 
for their account (August 7, 1869). 

The Avitor was brought to San Fran- 
cisco, and on July 31, 1869, “14,000 
school children,” in custody of the 
State and City Superintendents of 
Schools, “accompanied by their parents 
or other responsible persons,” were al- 
lowed at “Ten Cents Apiece” to view 
the Model Aerial Steam Carriage at the 
Mechanics’ Pavilion (July 31, 1869). 

These model flights mark the limit 
of Marriott’s success with his Avitor. 
While the machine was capable of di- 
rected flight inside a closed room and 
in still air, its four-or-fivc-milc speed 
was not equal to breasting strong wind 
currents or storms, and until speed was 
developed the Avitor could not be a 
practical success. One of a series of fires 
— which render San Franciscans more 
fearful of that element than of earth- 
quakes — destroyed the Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion and the Avitor Hermes, Jr, (De- 
comber «+, 1935, p, 39). 

In 1872, Marriott tried to secure 
support from the State of California for 
his larger Avitor. Senate Bill No. 461 
did not get out of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 14 

On September 25, 1869, the News 
Luter had been declared “The Special 
and Authorized Organ of the Aerial 
Steam Navigation Company.” Through 
1874, 1875, and to March 1 8, 1876, 
this legend, followed by the words “Fred 
Marriott, Patentee,” was carried in 
heavy, black-letter type, over the mast- 
head of the News Letter* From this it 
may be presumed that Marriott was ac- 
tively thinking of, experimenting with, 
and planning for mechanical flight. On 
March 25, 1876, a significant change 
was made. The News Letter became 
“The Special Organ of Marriott’s Aera - 
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flans Navigation Company — Fred, 
Marriott, Patentee.” 

Peter Tamony 
(I To be continued') 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature arc neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.} 

“Aciiesqn Butch”: newspapermen’s 
term for the misinterpretation — by 
United Press and Associated Press — of 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son’s testimony before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the Greecc-Turkcy loans 
(New Republic, May 12, 1947, p. 36). 
r 1 r “Cigarette Economy”: black- 
market barter system in occupied Ger- 
many under which American cigarettes 
serve as a medium of exchange (Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, May 20, 1947). 
1 r 1 Co c otology: art of creating birds 
from folded paper, after the style of 
Miguel de Unamuno (Books Abroad, 
Spring, X946, p. 148). 1 * * “Fig- 
leap” (“Family in Germany Leave”): 
leave that British soldiers or members 
of the ATS may spend with their par- 
ents, if they happen to be serving with 
the Army in Germany or are with the 
Control Commission (N. Y. Timas, 
April 27, 1947). 

“Gabbers”: the radio industry’s 
term for “commentators” (New Repub- 
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lie , May 12, X947, p. 38). 1 * t “Jack- 
pot” Publishing: production and sale 
of books which may be reasonably as- 
sumed, in advance, to belong to the best- 
seller class [New York Times Book Re- 
view, May 18, 1947, p. 37 )* * * 4 
“Tin King” [or “Tin Hermit”): 
Simon I. Patino, Bolivian tin magnate, 
who died in Buenos Aires, April 20, 
1947; he was born a Spanish-Indian 
peasant, gained control of Bolivia's tin 
resources, and became reputedly one of 
the world's richest men; his love of se- 
clusion earned him the second of the 
nicknames quoted above (N. Y. Times, 
April 21, 1947). 

QUERIES 

> “Habits of Whales.” Column fillers 
in newspapers are referred to, in the 
trade, I believe, as “habits of whales.” 
I was once told that this phrase origi- 
nated with an early New England 
printer's practice of completing columns 
in his newspaper by inserting interest- 
ing facts culled from a book called The 
Habits of Whales . 

Can your readers “verify” this ex- 
planation — or supply another? Standard 
reference sources do not help, 

Robert E. Runser 

» Might-have-been History. I should 
like a list of suggested titles on what 
could be called might-have-been history, 
i.e., novels or stories written around an 
incident in which the main action and 
climax (or outcome) both depart from 
the known historical facts. 

A book edited by J. C. Squire called 
If; or History Rewritten (N. Y., 1931) 
— to which Philip Guedalla, G. K. 
Chesterton, Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


and others were contributors — is an ob- 
vious illustration of the type. So, too, 
is Frederick Rolfe's Huberts Arthur 
(London [1935]). 

Josef h R. Dunlaf 

> Natural Sweepstakes. Early in 
May, newspapers carried stories of the 
division, among nineteen Alaskans, of a 
$140,000 prize in a contest involving 
the closest guess (to the day, hour, and 
minute) on the breakup of the Tanana 
River ice jam. The winners held tickets 
bearing the closest prediction on the ac- 
tual cracking of the ice, which in itself 
was recorded by the snapping of a wire 
running from mid-river to an electric 
clock on the bank. (This Alaskan pool 
was started in 1917 with a pot of only 
five hundred dollars, and has been ex- 
panding in size and popularity ever 
since.) 

It seems likely that this form of bet- 
ting — on spectacular natural phenom- 
ena — is not confined to Alaska. Is there 
a pool, say, connected with the breaking 
of the ice on Lake Michigan or on salm- 
on or herring runs? I should like to 
have references to other accounts of this 
kind. 

A . W . H< 

> “Palisades”: “Balustrades.” In the 
early 1830'fl, two prominent English 
Quakers, Jonathan B, Backhouse and his 
wife Hannah, made a long and arduous 
tour of the Friends' communities in the 
United States. Their experiences were 
recorded by Hannah and published in 
1858 in London [Extracts from the 
Journal and Letters ). A letter written 
by Jonathan, from New York, to his 
children in England— on July 16, 
1833 — contains what seems to be an 
early, or at least a novel, reference to 
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the massive line of cliffs on the west 
bank of the Hudson River. He wrote 
( P . 156): 

Whilst on our voyage from New York 
to Albany I longed for you to enjoy 
the magnificent scenery which the 
Hudson river discloses to view . . . 
the cliffs in some places bold and pre- 
cipitous, and for five or six miles the 
basaltic rocks are almost perpendicu- 
lar j they are 594 feet high, and arc 
called the Balustrades . . . 

1 do not find the Palisades referred 
to elsewhere as the “Balustrades.” 
Moreover, the earliest date in both the 
OED and DAE for Palisades is 1838 
(and the DAE cites an 1835 reference 
in which they are .called the “Palisa- 
does).” Was “Balustrades” a common 
name for the Hudson River cliffs in the 
early nineteenth century? And arc 
their earlier references to this form? 

A. R. Gibbs 

» Legends of American Curses. Arc 
there accounts or legends of American 
curses similar to the many famous Eng- 
lish family curses such as “The Lamb- 
ton Worm,” “The Doom of the Sca- 
ferths,” “The Midwife’s Curse,” etc.? 

Paul S . Clarkson 

» Buried-trkasure Stories. I should 
like to be referred to stories written on 
the theme of buried treasure (other 
than those by Irving, Clemens, Poe, 
and Stevenson). 

P. S. C. 

» “Rain Forests.” In an article on 
conservation I have come across a ref- 
erence to the Douglas fir “rain forests” 
of Oregon. What is the meaning of this 
term? 

L. K. 


ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

<?■ Danko (5:40). [The final chapter of 
Giovanni Papini’s Stroncature , a book 
covering numerous well-known literary 
figures, is given over to an account of 
one Danko, reputedly a Nigerian Ne- 
gro who came to the United States in 
1902 and who was the author of an ex- 
tensive list of miscellaneous works. Yet 
all clues to Danko’s identity have failed 
to yield as much as one verifiable fact. 
Two years ago, AN&Q published a 
query reviewing the difficulties of the 
biographical and bibliographical ap- 
proach. And since nothing constructive 
had, to date, turned up, AN&Q wrote 
the Biblioteca Nazionalc Centrale, in 
Florence, a few weeks back. Below is a 
translation of the reply from Italy]: 

Professor Giovanni Papini, ques- 
tioned by this office concerning Dan- 
ko, about whom you wrote to Dr. 
Eugenio Rossi ... has assured us that 
it [the last chapter of Stroncature] 
deals with an imaginary person. 

Dr . Anita Mondolfo, Director 

<t Chain Gangs (6:9 et d .), James E. 
Alexander — in the second volume of 
his Transatlantic Sketches (London, 
1833) — supplies a very early descrip- 
tion of a chain gang in New Orleans. 

He records (p. 17) the fact that he 
visited the “gaol,” which was Bmall, 
and although it was “crowded with 
prisoners of all colour . . there was, 
he explained, no “classification of pris- 
oners.” They were 

turned out daily in gangs to work on 
the streets j they passed my window 
every day, marching two and two, 
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with hoes, spades, and pickaxes on 
their shoulders, and chained loosely 
together; the white led, then the mu- 
lattoes, and then the negroes. . . . 

This report, I believe, is of real sig- 
nificance, for Alexander’s observations 
would place the chain gang in an earlier 
period than has commonly been assigned 
it. 

L. 5 . Y. 

« “Hawkins Is Inside Tonight” (7: 
10). The October, 1935, issue of 
American S fetch offers (p. 224) some- 
thing on the background of the phrase. 
The earliest reference cited in this bib- 
liography is John O’Ren’s column 
“Down the Spillway” (Baltimore Sun) 
of December 21, 1934 (p* H)- There, 
and in five scattered Sun issues follow- 
ing, can be found material on the use 
(in Virginia and Maryland) of the ex- 
pression “Hawkins is outside” or “Haw- 
kins is coming” (meaning that chill 
weather is on the way). 

The night dub musicians’ lament, 
“Hawkins is inside” (“Things are not 
going well”), could be a fairly reason- 
able extension of the regionalism above 
(i.e., another means of drawing the con- 
trast between chilliness or coolness and 
a “hot time”). 

It is interesting to note that the un- 
inviting coolness of an empty room is 
the source of an analogous expression 
not unknown to owners and employees 
of restaurants and night dubs. This is 
“snow-blindness,” an ailment caused by 
too much gazing at white-capped tables 
uninhabited by hilarious and paying 
guests. 

Peter Tamony 

« Whitman’s Use op “Grass” (6: 
167). Leaves — in a book title — suggests 
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a kind of pun, I believe, referring not 
only to fages but live things . 

As for grass, Whitman himself ex- 
plains what he means — in the sixth 
section of Song of Myself . The passage 
should give a modern reader little diffi- 
culty — with one small exception, per- 
haps, and that in his calling grass “a 
uniform hieroglyphic.” It should be re- 
membered that when Walt was a young 
man he often went to the Kgyptian Mu- 
seum (in New York), and once wrote 
an article on it. To him a hieroglyphic 
was a symbol or picture that can be 
read. Grass, the commonest living thing, 
suggests life is everywhere: the book is 
a set of pages on which arc symbols 
making the same declaration. It is hard 
to imagine a better or more significantly 
poetic title for Walt’s work. 

T. O. Mahbott 

t I had always thought it plain that the 
word grass in this title has its usual 
botanical meaning, and that leaves is a 
synonym for blades . Is not any other 
construction strained and improbable? 

Paul S. Clarkson 

t The Sailor’s Ten Commandments 
(4:56). A juvenile called A Yankee 
Shif and a Yankee Crete , written by 
John dc Morgan and published in 
1908, states (p. 73): 

To quote an old catechism parody 
well known at that time [1798], the 
sailor is told: Six days shalt thou la- 
bor and do all that thou art able. And 
on the seventh — holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable! 

[The term “Philadelphia Catechism,” 
mentioned in the query, does not ap- 
pear in this reference; but if the “old 
catechism parody” teas well known in 
1798, the date of its actual origin, of 
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course, might be pushed much further 
back.] 

Constance D. Lathrof 

« Bryant’s Schooling in the Liber- 
ties of Oratory (6:179). One point 
in this excellent piece calls for comment, 
namely, William J. Spooner’s statement, 
in his letter to Bryant (AN&Q 6:190): 
“It strikes me that Mr. Palfrey in his 

review of Yamoyden in the N. A. R. 
» 

In attributing this review to John 
Gorham Palfrey, Spooner would seem 
to be borne out by the entry in the In- 
dex to the North American Review 
(Vok 1-125, 1 81 5-77), which assigns 
it to the same writer. However, there 
arc reasons for doubting Palfrey’s au- 
thorship. In considering the matter one 
would do well to remember that con- 
tributions to the N.A.R. were unsigned; 
and errors in identification were often 
made, even by contemporaries. It was 
commonly known that Edward Everett, 
Palfrey, and others were standing con- 
tributors? readers were naturally tempt- 
ed to guess at the authorship of certain 
articles. 

The review in question appeared in 
the April, 1821, issue (pp, 466-88). 
It is not to be found among Palfrey’s 
published essays and papers; nor does its 
title occur in the comprehensive list of 
Palfrey’s writings preserved in the Har- 
vard University Archives, This is nega- 
tive evidence. 

But notice the contents of the article. 
With Yamoyden as an illustration be- 
fore him, the reviewer embarks on an 
illuminating discussion of the topic, A 
National Literature. He moves swiftly 
over the contrasts within America, and 
goes on to his main thesis — “the un- 
equalled fitness of our early history for 


the purpose of a work of fiction.” In 
appraising the literary possibilities in 
New England he calls attention to 
Thomas Morton as a likely figure for a 
historical novel. 

Now it happens that a year later, the 
N. A. R. (July, 1822, pp. 250-82) 
printed a review of Cooper’s The Spy, 
and in this the major argument of the 
Yamoyden review is further developed, 
in the same manner and in the same 
literary style. Other figures out of the 
colonial past are proposed as suitable for 
fictional treatment: William Blaxton, 
Sir Christopher Gardiner, John Win- 
throp, Thomas Dudley, John Under- 
hill, etc. The author of this second ar- 
ticle is definitely known to have been 
William H. Gardiner. On page 250 of 
this second piece Gardiner mentions, in 
passing, that his own “views on this 
subject have already been partially de- 
veloped.” 

I suspect, therefore, that the Yamoy- 
den review is incorrectly ascribed to 
Palfrey and is really the work of Wil- 
liam H. Gardiner. For comments on 
Gardiner’s articles, see Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee’s American Writers (Durham, North 
Carolina, 1 93 7, pp. 190-2), a collection 
of articles written by John Neal and re- 
printed from Blackwood's Magazine (the 
piece appeared in September, 1825). 

Louis S . Friedland 

< “Badges” of Office (7:10). Phila- 
delphia lawyers used to be known by 
the green cloth bags they carried for 
their boob and papers. I believe Gov- 
ernment officials are inseparable from 
their brief cases. Butlers, sommeliers, 
and hotel housekeepers carry keys, often 
on a metal ring around their necks — 
though not, I imagine, in the street. 

Miriam Allen deFord 
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« The mechanic with his tool box would 
qualify, I should think; and certainly 
the next, and probably this, generation 
will be accustomed to seeing the “atomic 
analyzer” with his Geiger counter. How 
about the professional cricketer with his 
very long satchel filled with pads, bat, 
and other equipment; the violinist with 
his case; the' bowler with his leather 
ball-bag; the correspondent with his 
portable; and the “white wing” with 
broom and dust-bin. 

Richard Gordon McCloskey 

€ The “First” Red Cap (6:135). Jim 
Williams, cited at the last reference as 
the “first” Red Cap, was earlier de- 
scribed, in an article appearing in the 
American Weekly, June 1 6, 1946 

(“Pride of the Redcaps”) ; in that piece 
there is no mention of his being the 
“first.” 

On page 237 of Black Metropolis: 
A Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City (N. Y., 1945), by St, Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton, is a point of 
interest in this connection: 

Tradition has it that on Labor 
Day in 1890 a Negro porter at the 
Grand Central Station in New York 
tied a bit of red flannel around his 
black uniform cap so that he could 
more easily be identified in the 
crowds. As a consequence of this strat- 
egy he “cleaned up,” and set a style 
which became the emblem of an en- 
tire occupational group — America’s 
red caps. 

Peter Tammy 

« “Leoline” (7:10). The name Leo- 
line is given as male only in Charlotte 
Mary Yonge’s History of Christian 
Names (London, 1884, p. 281), Ern- 
est Wcckley^ Jack & Jill (N. Y., 
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1939), and Eric Partridge’s Name This 
Child (London, 1936), Yonge, still 
much the best general study, says that 
it is the English form of the Celtic 
Llewelyn , which is formed from Llewel 
(Jion-like, from Llew, lion; Llewelyn 
“is now usually Anglicized as Lewis for 
a Christian, Lewin for a family, name.” 
Weekley refers us to Coleridge’s use of 
Iseolinc, which Partridge says is a “de- 
rivative from Llewellyn and almost un- 
known to non-Celts.” It is not listed in 
the recently published Oxford Diction- 
ary of English Christian Names . 

G. J . L. Comma 


« Floating Churches (2:157 et al.). 
I have come across a few more details 
on the floating “Church of the Re- 
deemer” described in the original query. 
It was established in Philadelphia by 
the Churchman’s Missionary Association 
for the benefit of the seamen of that 
port and was designed and built by a 
New York man, Clement L. Dcnning- 
ton, a self-taught architect. The interior 
decorations were executed by H. and 
0 . Flint of Philadelphia. The Chap- 
lain, in 1852, was the Rev. Mr. Trap- 
ier, formerly a naval lieutenant. 

J. S. 


« Shot Towers in America (4:61 et 
al), “Youle’s Shot Tower,” which once 
stood at the foot of Fifty-fourth Street 
at the East River, in New York City, 
was built in 1821. In the course of its 
construction it toppled — but was re- 
placed and remained standing until 
about the time of the Civil War. Dur- 
ing the fifties it was owned by James 
McCullough. 

Philip E, Shore 
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« Modern Characters in a Bygone 
Milieu (6:174 at al .). List my novels 
Roman Holiday and Our Lady. In the 
former the hero is a young American 
aristocrat who finds himself completely 
at home in ancient Rome. In the latter, 
the Virgin Mary comes to Los Angeles 
and is glad to get away again. 

Upon Sinclair 

« Some of L. Sprague dc Camp’s col- 
laborations with Fletcher Pratt, such as 
The Incomplete Enchanter , are in the 
same vein as Lest Darkness Fall f but 
less soberly presented. And H. Rider 
Haggard, of course, sent Alan Quarter- 
main into various periods of the past 
from time to time. 

P. Schuyler Miller 

« Alison Uttlcy’s “A Traveler in Time,” 
is the tale of an English girl who shut- 
tles back and forth between today and 
the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
“The Miraculous Cruise of the Ava- 
tar,” an amusing tale published in St. 
Nicholas about 1925, is written around 
a young chap who sails off to the Span- 
ish Main to chase seventeenth-century 
pirates. 

Joseph R. Dunlap 

« Ford Madox Ford’s Ladies Whose 
Bright Eyes (Philadelphia, 1935) should 
be cited. 

Anne M. Smith 

« For preliminary entries, I would sug- 
gest: 

Warwick Deeping’s The Man on the 
White Horse (N. Y., [1934]), in 
which a modern Britisher (as a result 
of a motor-car accident) is carried back 
to Britain at the time of the first Saxon 
invasions. 


Joseph O’Neill’s Wind from the 
North (London, [1934]), wherein a 
twentieth-century Dubliner gets a bump 
on the head and wakes up in Danish 
Dublin of the early eleventh century, 
a little before the battle of Clontarf. 

Kenneth Porter 

* Lest Darkness Fall (N. Y., 1941), 
by L. Sprague de Camp, is, I believe, 
one of the best of its kind. 

Lewis M. Ter man 

« I should like to add these items from 
my library: 

Three Go Back (Indianapolis, [c. 
1932]), by J. Leslie Mitchell, is the 
talc of a novelist, a pacifist, and a mu- 
nitions manufacturer who are tossed 
back onto the sinking continent of At- 
lantis — at the time when the Neander- 
thal Man is beating the old Harry out 
of the Cro-Magnon. 

The Man Who Went Back (N. Y., 
1940) by Warwick Deeping, sends a 
British soldier (World War II) back to 
the England of his forebears, when the 
German invaders were in the act of 
routing the Romans, who had — a little 
earlier — staged an invasion of their own. 

The Light in the Sky (N. Y., 1929) 
by Herbert Clock and Eric Boetzel be- 
gins about the time of World War I, 
and in it an American soldier is carried 
from Paris to a mysterious Aztec civili- 
zation of some four or more centuries 
ago. 

Wilson Tucker 


« I would suggest two — Oriel Malet’s 
My Bird Sings (London, 1945) and 
Robert Ardrey’s play, Thunder Rock 
(London, 1940). 

Julia L. Sauer 
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« For your “modern characters . . .” — 
Great Caesars Ghost (N. Y., 1 943) by 
Manning Coles and But Gently Day 
(N. Y., 1943) by Robert Nathan. 

Helen R. Westlake 

« Here arc two possible entries: A. E. 
Merritt’s The face in the Abyss (N.Y., 
1931), and a radio play by Arch Oboler 
that deals with three rational people 
who stumble upon the Neanderthal Age 
men in a lonely sector of France. 
(Moreover, Emily, in Our Town, re- 
lives her childhood in a very poignant 
scene in the last act.) 

Mary Poole 

[The above replies were forwarded to 
AN&Q by Bennett Cerf, who, in his 
“Trade Winds” (SRL) of March 29, 
1947, had very kindly drawn attention 
to the query. — The Eds.] 

<t Local Winds (6:92 et al .), In Pales- 
tine, the hot southerly wind that blows 
during April and May from the Sahara 
is called the khamsin . The word means 
“the wind of fifty days.” 

D. A . 

<t “Sacred Cow” (6:135). There are 
apparently two versions — neither sub- 
stantiated — of the origin of the desig- 
nation “Sacred Cow” for the Presiden- 
tial plane, used first by President Roose- 
velt and then by his successor. One 
states, according to a feature article by 
Edward T. Folliard in the Washington 
Post, May 18, 1947, that the christen- 
ing took place during a Big Three 
meeting at Teheran or Yalta. Security 
officers gave the code name “Sacred 
Cow” to Roosevelt’s plane. When the 
late President heard of it, he began us- 
ing the term himself. 


A 

The second account emanates from 
the Army, The plane, during the war, 
was always so heavily guarded, and so 
few people were allowed near it (for 
fear of sabotage), that the Air Forces 
men began calling it the “Sacred Cow,” 
and the nickname stuck. 

Folliard thinks the second version 
quite possible, for many members of the 
AAF were stationed in India, where all 
troops were instructed to respect the 
religious feelings of Hindus toward 
cows. But he also points out that a news- 
paperman may have been responsible, 
for the term is common among re- 
porters to designate the favorites of pub- 
lishers — individuals who must be treat- 
ed with kid gloves in news stories and 
editorials. 

M. 0 . 

« American Schoolboy Slang: How 
Regional? (4:151). Louis Graves’s 
column “Chapel Hill Chaff” in the 
Chafel Hill Weekly , April 4, 1947, is 
given over to transformations in student 
slang within the past forty-five years. 

In the old days, when a student failed 
an examination, the professor “threw” 
him; now, of course, he “flunks” him. 
What is now a “crip” (source unex- 
plained) was, Graves says, once known 
as a “pud” (short for pudding used to 
describe a “snap” course, one that could 
be “disposed of with ease and pleas- 
ure”). The writer was told that there 
seems to be no modern equivalent for 
the old expression “blinded,” which was 
what a student giving a perfect answer 
(in recitation) did to a professor. “Boot- 
cr” used to be the word for one who 
tried to curry favor with a member of 
the faculty or worm his way into some 
secret society; the present-day synonym, 
says Graves, for “booter” is a term that 
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students consider “quite satisfactory” 
but it is one, also, that the columnist 
prefers not to go on record with. A 
student that lingers after class to win 
good will from his teacher is known to 
be preoccupied with “apple polishing.” 

L. S. T. 


« One of the First Limericks? (6: 
1 68). The role of the Maigue poets in 
popularizing the Limerick form should 
be noted. The group of poets, lead by 
Sean O’Tuama and Andrew McGrath, 
flourished in County Limerick, Ireland, 
in the 1750*9. Much of their verse, 
written in Irish, was in the form of 
Limericks. Harold Collins, of Dublin, 
writing to the Editor of the New York 
Times Magazine , May 4, 1947, states 
that it scarcely takes the imagination 
to assume that there might be a close re- 
lation between the word “limerick” and 
the name of the county where that type 
of poetry was very much in vogue be- 
fore people were composing such poems 
in English. 

Collins quotes a Limerick by O’- 
Tuama: 

Dob ait liomsa ceol na dteampan 
Dob ait liomsa spoirt is amhrain 
Dob ait liom an gloine 
A g Muireann da lionadh 
As cuidcachta saoithe gan mcabhrain. 

This he translates roughly as: “He 
was fond of good company, fun, and 
music. . . 

/. Lynch 

« Burial in New England (2:151 et 
d,). I do not know in what manner 
the early settlers in New England dis- 
posed of their dead in mid-winter — 
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whether they broke the frozen ground 
for the graves or placed the coffins in 
vaults until the Spring thaws. It may be 
of interest, however, to note that a tribe 
of the Dakota Indians, in the north- 
west region, faced and solved the same 
problem in the late eighteenth century. 
A sentence in Peter Pond’s “Narrative” 
(Charles M. Gates’s Five Fur Traders 
of the Northwest . Minneapolis, 1933, 
p. 59) makes clear the procedure in this 
case. (Pond was an outstanding explorer 
and fur trader in the northern frontier 
area.) He states: 

These [the Indians] when a parson 
dies among them in winter thay Car- 
rea the Boddey with them til thay 
Cum to Sum Spot of Wood and thay 
Put it up on a Scaffel till when the 
frost is out of Ground thay Intare it. 

Newton H. Winchcll’s The Aborig- 
ines of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1911, pp. 
512-14) cites similar instances among 
other tribes. 

M. R. James 


r n 

A Notice 

concerning the publication of 
AN&Q's Cumulative Index 
will be mailed to all sub- 
scribers shortly? 

L J 


“Legitimate” questions which are not pub- 
lished will, if accompanied by a self addressed 
stamped envelope, be given as much attention 
as possible. 

Contributors may, If they prefer, use initials 
rather than signatures. 

In submitting answers readers are reminded 
to identify the query (by date, page, and item 
head) to which they -are replying. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 

Tiie Gopher Hole Press (72 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y.) 
is under the direction of Robert L. Cheney, printer and typographer. 
It came into existence in February, 1942, with the purchase of a 
hand-feed Chandler & Price platen press (12 x 18) and a contract 

to print a thousand copies of a privately published book, The Un~ 

fortified Boundary. This book — 508 pages, set in English Monotype Baskcrville, 
printed on Strathmore AU-Rag Book — kept the Press occupied until May, 1943, 
when Cheney was drafted. He stored his press for three years. 

Work now in process is a hand-composition job on a book to be known as The 
Book of ihe Year> a juvenile by Fritz Peters, illustrated by Ilonka Karasz. The 

volume will run to 52 pages, and is being set in 1 8-point Centaur; printing and 

binding are to be done by the Haddon Craftsmen, from electros. Between major 
jobs and his own work at Harper & Brothers, Cheney gets a miscellany of assign- 
ments — typographic book jackets and binding designs. His own work is often sup- 
plemented by that of Mrs. Cheney (Miriam Woods), book jacket designer and 
calligrapher. 

Pressmark (see above) was designed by George Salter. 

Cheney feels that while the work of any single private press may not be of great 
importance, these smaller ventures, in the aggregate, are of real interest to people 
“in the trade,” either as a respite from their own bread-earning activities or as a 
kind of laboratory for working out practical problems of typography and design. 


T he Printing Office of Philip Reed, at 44 East Superior Street, Chicago 
u, is a little over a year old and represents an extension of what was originally 
The Broadside Press, which Reed founded in 1930, in Barrington, Illinois. In 
1933 the Press was moved to Katonah, New York; in 1936, back to Illinois (Park 
Ridge); and in 1939, into Chicago, where it combined forces with the Monastery 
Hill Bindery and became the Monastery Hill Press. 

Between 1943, when Reed went into the Army, and 1946 (March), type and 
equipment were in storage. With re-establishment it became known as The Print- 
ing Office of Philip Reed. 

Printing was begun on a small hand press, and in X93X Reed acquired a Colt’s 
Armory (14 x 22) ; both are still in use. Some of his work is hand-set, some ma- 
chine-set (this is usually re-spaced by hand). Types include Caslon Oldface, im- 
ported from England, Centaur and Arrighi, English Baskerville, some Lutetia 
from Holland, and Weiss Roman. Handmade paper is preferred, when available; 
when not, the better grades of book sheets. Bindings are generally hand-sewn in 
the smaller editions. Woodcuts — notably in color — are used for illustration. 

Illustrated book work, as a matter of fact, has always been a strong point with 
Reed — not only in titles issued by his own press but in books published elsewhere 
— and he believes that this will be carried out with even greater emphasis in the 
work of the Press over the next few years., 
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Frederick Marriott and 
the Aeroplane (II) 

T hought in the United States, dur- 
ing the early seventies, turned to 
the celebration of the nation’s Hun- 
dredth Year. Americans could indeed 
take pride in the progress that had been 
made. The Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia provided a direct means of 
showing the world something of Amer- 
ican cunning, ingenuity, and enterprise 
in problems of practical science, me- 
chanics, and invention. 

To Frederick Marriott, too, the spirit 
of ’76 was a turning point. Though 
balloons had been sent aloft in France 
in 1783, aeronautics had made only a 
very slight advance in the century that 
followed. The Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, in its Annual Report for 
1869, expressed the hope that Marri- 
ott’s experiments with his Avltor 

will practically test that which has 
been a long cherished idea of some, 
viz., to employ the balloon merely as 
a means of partly sustaining the 
weight, and the surplus to be car- 
ried by mechanical force employed in 
the machine} for, of course, any 


method that will serve effectually to 
diminish the size of the gas envelope 
must be considered a step in advance, 
and welcomed as a real improve- 
ment. 1 

But the Avitor was not a practical 
success, and as the seventies got under 
way, aeronautical experimenters were 
thinking of flight in terms of heavier- 
than-air machines. 

Among three means of artificial flight 
from which success could be expected — 
the aeroplane, the helicopter (“flying 
screw,” with numerous variations), and 
the ornithopter (based on the beating- 
wing principle) — -the aeroplane held 
forth the most promise. 

When Benjamin Franklin made his 
experiment on collecting atmospheric 
electricity in 1752, he employed, ap- 
parently, a kite that was borne vertically 
in the air. In the next century, kites 
took other forms, and in aerostatical 
experimentation kites with horizontal 
planes, called aeroplanes, were used to 
carry instruments. 

In the late fifties, F. H. Wenham 
noted the relatively unlimited lifting 
and tractive power of kites; and in his 
“Aerial Locomotion,” printed in the 
1866 Report of the Aeronautical Soci- 
ety, he used the word aeroplane to in- 
dicate a horizontal kite-like surface; a 
plane; a wing. 2 Wenham speculated on 
the design of such aeroplanes, to be used 
singly or superposed on one another, as 
a means of carrying man aloft, and had 
sound ideas as to general construction, 
the indispensability of length, curvature, 
edging, and the possibilities of lightness. 

Before the same Society in 1873, 
D. S. Brown called attention to the re- 
searches of Sir George Cayley (1773- 
1857), noted the experiments of Hen- 
son and Stringfellow with the heavier- 
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than-air “Ariel” (1842), and comment- 
ed on Wcnham’s valuable contribution. 
Brown deplored the fact that no steps 
had been taken to utilize the ideas and 
experiments of these men, and in a 
paper called “The Aeroplane” detailed 
the results of his labors in the field. 3 
In treating of the construction, stability, 
and means of propulsion of model flying 
machines built on the aeroplane prin- 
ciple, Brown “extended” the meaning 
of the word aeroplafie, and brought it 
to the verge of its modern connotation. 4 
In the inchoate attempts at master/ of 
the air, based on nineteenth-century 
faith in mechanics and the adaptation 
and development of mechanical devices, 
several of D. S. Brown’s observations 
were ignored by contemporary and later 
experimenters, including Frederick Mar- 
riott, Hiram Maxim, and Samuel Picr- 
pont Langley. Brown “began his exper- 
iments with the idea that power was the 
great desideratum,” but discovered that 
the question of stability was possibly 
even more important not only as a 
measure of safety but in the economy of 
power.® In his discussion of propellers 
he held that the rocket principle of pro- 
pelling, because of its “extreme light- 
ness and simplicity,” recommended it- 
self j by heating the air to a high tem- 
perature at the time of its escape, he 
believed that “the useful effect may be 
more than doubled. . . .” 6 Mastery of 
stability was the primary aim of Otto 
Lilienthal, J. C. Montgomery, Octave 
Chanute, and the Wright brothers, and 
their solutions of the problem led to 
the conquest of the air. 

The publication of the papers of 
Wenham and Brown and the practical 
failure of his own (balloon model) Avi- 
tor turned Marriott’s thoughts, uo 
doubt, back to his own experiences and 
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experiments (1842-48) with Henson 
and Stringfellow, both of whom had 
made long and patient attempts to com- 
bine a framework with steam-engine 
power. 

At any rate, sometime before or dur- 
ing the year 1875 Marriott had com- 
pleted his design and (presumably) 
model. The 1871; Annual Report of the 
Aeronautical Society carried a descrip- 
tion of Marriott’s aeroplane; Octave 
Chanute, drawing on that source, states, 
in his Progress of Flying Machines 
(N.Y., 1 894) ? that Marriott’s machine 

consisted of three planes, superposed 
longitudinally, with an interval be- 
tween them of about 10 ft. In trans- 
verse length the whole structure was 
to be about 120 ft. fixed upon a 
foundation of trussed bamboo, the 
planes being unequal in size, the larg- 
est on the top being of the above di- 
mensions and about 40 ft. wide, the 
three planes being rigidly supported 
by two masts about 40 ft. high and 
stayed by wire rigging. 

This aeroplane, resting on wheels fixed 
to the lower end of the masts, was to 
be run off on an inclined rail, and once 
momentum had been gained, flight was 
to continue by means of a steam en- 
gine that would work four screw pro- 
pellers, two vertical and two horizontal. 
The weight of the machine was to be 
about 1,500 pounds (including motive 
power and engineer). 

In Marriott’s notes-— i,c., those on 
which the 1875 British Report was 
based — was, presumably, evidence to 
suggest that Marriott was the first to 
use the word aeroplane in the sense of 
a “heavier-than-air flying machine.” 
(Until that time the word-— applied to 
only a part of the machine — was used 
chiefly in the plural. Chanute defined 
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these earlier “aeroplanes” as “thin, fixed 
surfaces, slightly inclined to the lines 
of motion, and deriving their support 
from the upward reaction of the air 
pressure due to the speed. . . .”) Mar- 
riott, moreover, in giving the word its 
new application, used a number of 
forms: with the diaeresis, with the a 
ligature, as aeroplane, and as aeroflane. 

On February 23, 1876, he filed Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation of “Marriott’s 
Aeroplane Navigation Company,” dated 
February 10, 1876, with the Secretary 
of State at Sacramento, California. On 
March 25, in his News Letter , he set 
forth a question — “Are Men to Fly?” 
— and in the course of the “answer” re- 
iterated his belief in the ultimate suc- 
cess of mechanical flight. Californians, 
he held, might, in the end, overtake the 
engineers of London, Paris, or Berlin 
in the solution of this mighty problem. 

Through most of the year 1878 a 
legend reading “The Special Organ of 
Marriott’s Aeroplane Company” was 
carried over the masthead of the News 
Letter. But until late in the year 1880 
the aeroplane, apparently, was still in 
the design, experiment, and model 
stage. In the winter of that year the 
contract for building the first full-size 
aeroplane was “signed, scaled and de- 
livered” (NL, November 20, 1880)5 
and progress with plans promised flight 
in the last week of December or the first 
week of January (NL, December 4, 
1880). The project was “exciting at- 
tention on this continent and in Eu- 
rope ... but we are . . . unable to state 
precisely the time and place of the first 
flight” (NL, January 1 , 1881). 

From contemporary records it would 
seem that this promised flight of the 
aeroplane failed to come off. 

Marriott, who was never at a loss for 


promotional ideas and their elaboration, 
proposed the issue of a four-page paper 
to be called The Aero f lane. This, a 
postscript to the News Letter , was to 
carry the latest news by air, land, and 
water, and was to be distributed by en- 
gineers in charge of the flying machine 
at various points along the route. On 
March 2, 1881, one such postscript (ap- 
pearing as The A er of lane) was issued 
with the News Letter. It reprinted, 
from Fraser's Magazine , “Natural and 
Artificial Flight,” by Professor [J. Bell] 
Pettigrew. 

On March 22, 1881, Articles of In- 
corporation of another company, “Mar- 
riott’s Aero-Plane Company,” were filed 
with the County Clerk of the City and 
County of San Francisco. It was the ex- 
press purpose of the company to 

. , . construct, equip, sell, own and 
work, and to grant licenses to con- 
struct, equip, sell, own, and work, 
Marriott’s Aero-Plane for navigating 
the airj to establish and maintain 
lines or regular services of aero-planes 
between any desired points; and to 
enter into contracts for the carriage, 
by said acro-plancs, of mails, passen- 
gers and goods. 

Hopes again soared, and the airs of the 
world were to be conquered with the 
help of a capitalization of ten million 
dollars (NL, March 26, 188 1 ). 

The aeroplane Leland Stanford, said 
the News Letter (in scattered issues: 
April 16, 23, 30; May 7, 14, 1881), 
was in the course of construction and 
would make its first flight from Wood- 
ward’s Gardens, San Francisco, to Men- 
lo Park in San Mateo County, a distance 
of about thirty miles, on July 16, 1881 
(NL, May 28, 1881). On that date, 
however, the Directors of the Company 
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announced that they would not attempt 
a practical exhibition until October. 
The plans, evidently, were arranged 
in such a way as to take full advantage 
of a certain element of time; for the 
Aero-Plane Company had until the end 
of October, 1 88 1, to make application 
for a. patent ( NL } April 16, 1881). 
And on October 31, Application No. 
44882 was filed with the Patent Office. 

Late in July of that same year the 
News Letter had reported that a work- 
ing quorum of the Directors would meet 
every week until the first practical aero- 
plane made its initial flight at Wood- 
ward’s Gardens or the Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion (NLj July 23, 1881). Yet at the 
end of August, the firm was still topper- 
feet, within a reasonable period, the con- 
struction of the first practical machine, 
the Leland Stanford 19 ( NL , August 27, 
1881). 

After this period of activity, the News 
Letter carried little or no news of the 
Aero-Plane Company and its project. 
However, it displayed continuously, un- 
til the end of 1884, a four-line half- 
inch advertisement of the Company, 
•placing the office at 609 Merchant 
Street and announcing office hours from 
X tO 2 P. M. 

It was apparently Marriott’s intention 
to keep his design secret until a patent 
was secured* In view of his early busi- 
ness activities, his noticeable aptitude for 
launching and pursuing an enterprise, 
and the nature of the capitalization of 
his companies, it might justly be said 
that he had patented his Avitor and re- 
tained an interest in flight largely be- 
cause of the fact that the invention and 
development of a flying machine prom- 
ised large financial gain. From i88x to 
1883, while the application for patent 
was pending, Marriott was evidently 
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encountering in his model real trouble 
on such problems as stability, weight of 
motor, etc. When in 1883” a patent 
was refused him (letter from U. S. 
Patent Office to Marriott dated August 
14, 1883), Marriott was in his late 
seventies and in falling health. It seems 
quite clear that the Leland Stanford 
never made its promised flights (and 
that his Directors hesitated to build a 
large machine on the basis of the per- 
formance of his model or models). 

On December x6, 1884, Marriott 
died — without the satisfaction of per- 
fecting a machine that would fly. 

Out of his efforts, however, had 
come at least one clcar-cut victory. He 
had succeeded in giving the word aero - 
plane t with its modern meaning, a firm 
root in the English language. His News 
Letter ,his correspondence, and his other 
publicity projects spread the facts and 
fancy of his “California flying ma- 
chine.” And in time, both England and 
America became familiar with the word 
aeroplane. In 1894 Chanute utilized it 
to describe most of the flying machines 
discussed in his book. By 190$ it had 
superseded flying machine. Aviator , a 
term suggested for Hiram Maxim’s 
machine, the Aerodrome of Samuel Picr- 
pont Langley, aerial- carriage ^ aerial-ship , 
and other such nonce-words and neo- 
logisms never reached general usage. 
Nor did any of the terms of later arri- 
val— e.g., aeromotor and aerofoil — re- 
place aeroplane . 

[As to the word air plane 1 This is not 
a hybrid, an alteration of aeroplane t nor 
a misuse of that word. Rather, it epito- 
mizes the struggle for supremacy of the 
air between the advocates of lighter- 
than-air and hcavier-than-air machines, 
which was thought by many to have 
been lost by the latter when Langley’s 
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Aerodrome was wrecked in the Potomac 
in 1903, 

In the course of the long quest for 
flight, lighter-than-air craft were com- 
monly termed airship j heavicr-than-air, 
fiyittg machines . After the success of the 
Wright brothers on December 17, 
1903, flying machines were developed 
along varying lines (i.e., monoplanes, 
biplanes, triplancs, multiplanes). Dur- 
ing these same years, Zeppelin and other 
lighter-than-air men were achieving 
some success with their airships. 

As a result of the tremendous and 
open public interest in airships and 
aeroplanes, the word airplam , a blend 
of the two labels, was forced into Amer- 
ican usage. In *914 the (London) 
Tisnes announced that it had decided to 
let airflow replace aeroplane, but three 
weeks lator it switched back. 0 Airplane 
is the preferred form in the Australian 
film, The Overlanders , now being 
shown in this country — could it be that 
defection is appearing in the Domin- 
ions? The clipped form plane is an ob- 
vious shortcut. Yet airplane , in the 
United States at least, remains the au- 
thorized and official word.] 

Peter Tairnny 

x. Aeronautical Society Annual Report , 
1869, pp. 85-86. 

2. Francis Herbert Wcnham, “Aerial 
Locomotion,” Aeronautical Society 
Annual Report , 1866. 

3. Annual Report , 1873, PP* *3-*o. 

4. John Edmund Hodgson, The His- 
tory of Aeronautics in Great Britain 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 285, n. 3. 

5. Annual Report , X874, p. 17. 

6. Annual Report , 1873, p. x6. 

7. This now scarce book, which greatly 
influenced the Wright brothers, was 
exhibited at the Los Angeles Public 


Library during the month of May, 
1947. It is in the collection of the 
Aero Education and Research Or- 
ganization of Pasadena, which, in 
honor of its twentieth anniversary, 
displayed a notable collection of aero- 
nautical material. 

8. In the fourth paragraph of Part I of 
this Note this date is given erron- 
eously as 1881. 

9. H. L. Mencken, American Language 
(3rd cd.), p. 249. 

The Thumbtack 

[ For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

Glory and Beer Bottles: The Very 
Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson revealed, in 
a speech at Colchester, England, on 
June 21, 1947, that Winston Churchill 
added an anticlimactic aside to his “We 
will fight on the beaches” broadcast fol- 
lowing the British defeat at Dunkerque, 
During the broadcast, Churchill placed 
his hand over the microphone and said 
to the Dean: “And we will hit them 
over the heads with beer bottles, which 
is all we have really got” (AP dispatch, 
June 21, 1947). 

Kvutza: Jewish farm commune in 
Palestine; the first, the village of Kin- 
nercth, was established in 1908 on the 
southwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
by a group of young Russian university 
intellectuals {New York Times Maga- 
zine, May x8, X947). * * * “One Out 
Ball”: variation of baseball, devised by 
Major John W. Norviel, of American 
occupation forces in Japan, to provide 
Japanese children with a game requiring 
a minimum of equipment (New York 
Herald Tribune , March 20, 1947). 
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“Peanut King”: Amedeo Obici, 
president of the Planters Nut and Choc- 
olate Co., who died in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, May 21, 1947. y * * 
“Quickle”: a pasteurized pickle-like 
product, “discovered” by the National 
Association of Pickle Packers (New York 
Herald Tribune, June 24, X947). y * * 
“Salt Water”: replacement troops for 
the American army of occupation in 
Germany (New York Times Magazine, 
May 18, 1947). y ' y “Sausage Ser- 
vice”: American Balloon Corps in 
World War I, * * * “Settin* on 
Jekyll”: Brunswick, Georgia, synonym 
for “sitting on top of the world”; re- 
fers to Jckyll Island (“Isle of 100 
Millionaires”), summer resort for rich 
New Yorkers (New York Times , June 
22, 1947). 

QUERIES 

» Christmas Firecrackers in the 
Deep South. I should like to know 
something of the origin of the practice 
of shooting off firecrackers as a method 
of celebrating Christmas in the Deep 
South. My brother has only recently 
settled in Atlanta, Georgia, and now ap- 
peals to me for aid in solving this mys- 
tery. He says that no southerner of 
whom he has enquired would even haz- 
ard a guess. One small boy, however, 
who was no doubt inspired by my 
brother’s Jayhawker accent, explained, 
in a somewhat sinister fashion, that it 
was for “scaring away the carpetbag- 
gers.” 

Kenneth W. Porter 

» “C. O. D.” T. W. Tucker, the au- 
thor of a small volume called Waifs 
from the Way-Bills of an Old Exfress- 
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mm (Boston & New York, 1872), 
states (p. lio) that the notion of short- 
ening “collect on delivery” to “C.O.D.” 
originated “in the New York office of 
the Adams Express Company.” No pre- 
cise date is given, but from surrounding 
information it would seem that this ab- 
breviation could have come into use as 
early as 1842. 

A short piece in the New York 
Times Magazine (March 30, 1947) 
reports the three-letter form first in 
use, in 1841, at the instigation of “Wil- 
liam F. Hamden, an early New York 
City Expressman. . . 

Tucker writes very warmly of Ham- 
den, whom he once knew; but does not 
credit him with originating the term; 
he does, however, call him the first con- 
veyor of goods to use the title “express- 
man.” Hamden, who opened the first 
express company, could not have been 
in the employ of Adams in 1841, for 
he was busy operating his own firm 
from 1839 until 1844, the year of his 
death. 

The earliest usage cited in the DAE 
is 1 863. What are the sources that might 
place “C.O.D.” in the 1840*8? 

W. A . 

» “Bloody Journal”: H.M.S. “Cal- 
edonia” Edition. I came, a short time 
ago, across a reference to a small vol- 
ume, printed in 1812 aboard H.M.S. 
“Caledonia” and described as “full of 
printing errors, but a great typographi- 
cal rarity.” The book was the diary of 
William Davidson, an eighteenth-cen- 
tury English sailor. 

Davidson enlisted on a Russian pri- 
vateer in 1788, and served for nine 
months, raiding Turkish shipping in the 
Levant. He kept a diary of his adven- 
tures, listing the ships sunk, the booty 
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taken, and the manner in which the 
Turkish opponents were murdered. The 
diary came to be known as the “Bloody 
Journal,” and manuscript copies of it 
were made by sailors and passed from 
ship to ship. Sir Walter Scott heard of 
the diary, and thought, at first, that it 
might make suitable material for a poem 
— but he found it “too horrible for ver- 
sification.” However, he did print the 
journal in the 1 810 Edinburgh Annual 
Register, where it now makes mild 
enough reading to one inured to war 
and pre-war atrocities. 

I would like to know whether copies 
of the 1812 imprint still exist, and 
where? 

E. L . C. 

» “Dead Heat.” I have witnessed, for 
the first time in my life, two dead heats 
in a race between eight-oared shells at 
our annual Race Day, and the question 
of the derivation of the term has come 
up. What is known of its early use? 

[Standard reference sources give lit- 
tle or nothing; Partridge, however, en- 
ters it with “1840 (Tom Hood) . , .”] 
F. V . L., Jr . 

> Walking the Plank. What is the 
origin of the notion of “walking the 
plank”? I find no references to this 
custom in the early histories of piracy. 
Might it have been invented for the 
nineteenth-century romances? 

Corsair 

* Opening-Night Customs. I under- 
stand that it is the custom, among the 
Mexicans, to toes violets onto the stage 
on opening nights — a token, of course, 
of appreciation. 

Has the theater in the United States 
ever supported pleasant gestures of this 


kind? Or is approval here confined to 
the tremendous baskets of flowers, du- 
biously paid for? And are there other 
first-night customs that belong in this 
category? 

T. E. 

> “II” and “III” for Son and Grand- 
son. Mathew Carey, writing in the Port 
Folio in March, 1809, mentions what 
he calls a New England habit — that of 
affixing “II” to the name of the eldest 
son, “III” to the name of the grand- 
son. He says that he had never before 
come across that particular method of 
perpetuating the father’s given name. 

To my knowledge, certain families 
still follow this custom. Is anything 
known of its early observance? And was 
Carey right in assuming that it was pe- 
culiar to certain sections of New Eng- 
land? 

James Elson 


> Frances Perkins: Novelist. I have 
heard it said that Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor under President Roose- 
velt, wrote two novels in her youth — 
both published anonymously. Is this a 
fact? Have the novels been identified? 

r. e . 


» “Un Missionnaire.” The French 
traveler and writer who signed himself 
“Un Missionnaire” on the title page of 
VEsclavage dan les Etats Conjederes 
has evidently retained his anonymity. 

The book was published in Paris, and 
the second edition is dated 1865. The 
little interior evidence that I have seen 
offers no clues; but the period and the 
circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten would seem to suggest that the 
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“Peanut King”: Amedeo Obici, 
president of the Planters Nut and Choc- 
olate Co., who died in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, May 21, 194 - 7 * 1 i i 
“Quickle”: a pasteurized pickle-like 
product, “discovered” by the National 
Association of Pickle Packers (New York 
Herald Tribune , June 24, 1947). i \ i 
“Salt Water”: replacement troops for 
the American army of occupation in 
Germany (New York Times Magazine , 
May 18, 1947). * * * “Sausage Ser- 
vice”: American Balloon Corps in 
World War I. * * 1 “Settxn* on 
Jekyll”: Brunswick, Georgia, synonym 
for “sitting on top of the world”; re- 
fers to Jekyll Island (“Isle of 100 
Millionaires”), summer resort for rich 
New Yorkers (New York Times , June 
22, I9+7). 

QUERIES 

» Christmas Firecrackers in the 
Deep South. I should like to know 
something of the origin of the practice 
of shooting off firecrackers as a method 
of celebrating Christmas in the Deep 
South. My brother has only recently 
settled in Atlanta, Georgia, and now ap- 
peals to me for aid in solving this mys- 
tery. He says that no southerner of 
whom he has enquired would even haz- 
ard a guess. One small boy, however, 
who was no doubt inspired by my 
brother’s Jayhawker accent, explained, 
in a somewhat sinister fashion, that it 
was for “scaring away the carpetbag- 
gers.” 

Kenneth W. Porter 

» “C. O. D.” T. W. Tucker, the au- 
thor of a small volume called Waifs 
from the Way-Bills of an Old Express- 
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mm (Boston & New York, 1872), 
states (p. 1 1 o) that the notion of short- 
ening “collect on delivery” to “C.O.D.” 
originated “in the New York office of 
the Adams Express Company.” No pre- 
cise date is given, but from surrounding 
information it would seem that this ab- 
breviation could have come into use as 
early as 1842. 

A short piece in the New York 
Times Magazine (March 30, 1947) 
reports the three-letter form first in 
use, in 1841, at the instigation of “Wil- 
liam F. Hamden, an early New York 
City Expressman. . . 

Tucker writes very warmly of Ham- 
den, whom he once knew; but does not 
credit him with originating the term; 
he does, however, call him the first con- 
veyor of goods to use the title “express- 
man.” Harnden, who opened the first 
express company, could not have been 
in the employ of Adams in 1841, for 
he was busy operating his own firm 
from 1839 until 1844, the year of his 
death. 

The earliest usage cited in the DAE 
is 1 863. What are the sources that might 
place “C.O.D.” in the 1840*8? 

W. A . 

» “Bloody Journal”: H.M.S. “Cai^* 
edonia” Edition. I came, a short time 
ago, across a reference to a small vol- 
ume, printed in 1812 aboard H.M.S. 
“Caledonia” and described as “full of 
printing errors, but a great typographi- 
cal rarity.” The book was the diary of 
William Davidson, an eighteenth-cen- 
tury English sailor. 

Davidson enlisted on a Russian pri- 
vateer in 1788, and served for nine 
months, raiding Turkish shipping in the 
Levant. He kept a diary of his adven- 
tures, listing the ships sunk, the booty 
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taken, and the manner in which the 
Turkish opponents were murdered. The 
diary came to be known as the “Bloody 
Journal,” and manuscript copies of it 
were made by sailors and passed from 
ship to ship. Sir Walter Scott heard of 
the diary, and thought, at first, that it 
might make suitable material for a poem 
— but he found it “too horrible for ver- 
sification.” However, he did print the 
journal in the 1810 Edinburgh Annual 
Register^ where it now makes mild 
enough reading to one inured to war 
and pre-war atrocities. 

I would like to know whether copies 
of the 1812 imprint still exist, and 
where? 

E . L. C. 

* “Dead Heat.” I have witnessed, for 
the first time in my life, two dead heats 
in a race between eight-oared shells at 
our annual Race Day, and the question 
of the derivation of the term has come 
up. What is known of its early use? 

[Standard reference sources give lit- 
tle or nothing; Partridge, however, en- 
ters it with “1840 (Tom Hood) . . 

F. V. I., Jr. 

» Walking the Plank. What is the 
origin of the notion of “walking the 
plank”? I find no references to this 
custom in the early histories of piracy. 
Might it have been invented for the 
nineteenth-century romances? 

Corsair 

» Opening-Night Customs, I under- 
stand that it is the custom, among the 
Mexicans, to toss violets onto the stage 
on opening nights — a token, of course, 
of appreciation. 

Has the theater in the United States 
ever supported pleasant gestures of this 


kind? Or is approval here confined to 
the tremendous baskets of flowers, du- 
biously paid for? And are there other 
first-night customs that belong in this 
category? 

T. E . 

a- “II” and “III” for Son and Grand- 
son. Mathew Carey, writing in the Port 
Folio in March, 1809, mentions what 
he calls a New England habit — that of 
affixing “II” to the name of the eldest 
son, “III” to the name of the grand- 
son. He says that he had never before 
come across that particular method of 
perpetuating the father’s given name. 

To my knowledge, certain families 
still follow this custom. Is anything 
known of its early observance? And was 
Carey right in assuming that it was pe- 
culiar to certain sections of New Eng- 
land? 

James Elson 


» Frances Perkins: Novelist. I have 
heard it said that Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor under President Roose- 
velt, wrote two novels in her youth — 
both published anonymously. Is this a 
fact? Have the novels been identified? 

r. e . 


» “Un Missionnaire.” The French 
traveler and writer who signed himself 
“Un Missionnaire” on the title page of 
VE sclav age dan Us Etats Cottfederes 
has evidently retained his anonymity. 

The book was published in Paris, and 
the second edition is dated 1865. The 
little interior evidence that I have seen 
offers no clues; but the period and the 
circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten would seem to suggest that the 
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search could be confined to a relatively 
small list of possible authors. 

What is known of the writer? 

/. D . 

» Privately-Owned Lincoln Docu- 
ments. The Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion, First National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Illinois, is interested in in- 
formation on the ownership (and pres- 
ent whereabouts) of documents com- 
posed by Abraham Lincoln, published ox 
unpublished. A complete edition of Lin- 
coln’s writings is in progress, and it is 
the Association’s aim to procure photo- 
static copies of documents held by in- 
dividuals. Acknowledgments will be 
made public upon publication. 

Roy P. Basler 
Executive Secretary 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers .] 

« A Cabrera Portrait: From an Ear- 
lier Canvas? (6:183). Roberto Mon- 
tenegro, the well-known Mexican paint- 
er, has used a likeness of Sor Juana de 
la Cruz in several of his successful 
murals. On one occasion he assembled 
on the walls of a liceo a group of his 
country’s most distinguished writers, 
Sor Juana holds a conspicuous place. 
And he tells me that for her he relied 
not on the celebrated Cabrera portrait 
but upon another, known to few, that 
was painted during the lifetime of the 
poetess. This portrait is in the posses- 
sion of the Genaro Estrada family of 
Mexico City and shows “The Tenth 
Muse” not quite so beautiful or aristo- 
cratic as Cabrera limned but much more 
Mexican and lively. There is none of 


the tired and appraising glance, nor has 
her face the perfect oval of later fashion 
but a broad countenance with large 
mouth and eyes; a direct, frank gaze. 
Moreover, the unknown painter — un- 
like Cabrera — gave her short, square 
hands and fingers, which, contrary to 
casual opinion, suggest actual artistic ca- 
pacity. Sor Juana is younger, less ele- 
gant, more convincing than Cabrera pic- 
tured her when she had been dead 60 
long. The older and probably authentic 
portrait resembles more closely that in 
some copies of Volume II of her Qbras 
as published at Barcelona in 1693. 

Alfred E. Hamill 

[Ideally, Mr. Hamill should not have 
been obliged to answer his own query! 

: The Eds.] 

« College Book Fires (7:15 et d .). 
A rather interesting variation on the 
college book burning theme was the 
Junior Burial at Brown University, a 
tradition that flourished during the mid- 
nineteenth century. John Hay, who was 
a graduate of 1858 (and afterward be- 
came Secretary of State) was “reckoned 
with the Juniors of that year in rhet- 
oric” and delivered an oration — on 
Spaulding — at the Burial ceremonies j 
so states the printed program. 

A footnote on page 1 29 of Memories 
of Brown (Providence, 1909) says, in 
part: “It is to be hoped that the dis- 
tinguished secretary of state will con- 
tribute a copy of his oration ... to the 
archives . . ” But the distinguished 
alumnus — possibly because his title was 
not placed in caps — evidently did not 
rise to the bait. So far as is known the 
manuscript is no longer in existence. 

The Burial was an event which at- 
tracted not only most of the college but 
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a large “town” gallery along the line of 
march. The torchlight procession 
formed at the corner of Hope and 
Waterman Streets, Providence, at 8:30 
p. m., and the published route (in 
1857) was: 

down George Street to Prospect j up 
Prospect to Waterman; down Water- 
man to Benefit; up Benefit to Meet- 
ing; down Meeting to North Main; 
down North Main to Market Square; 
through Market Square; up Broad 
Street to Matthcwson; through Mat- 
thewson to Westminster; down West- 
minster to Market Square; up Col- 
lege to Benefit; down Benefit to 
James, down James to Ferry Wharf 

The American Brass Band was in the 
lead, that year; then came the Chief 
Marshal, with aides at each side; next 
the Senior Class and the Orators and 
Poet; then the casket flanked by pall- 
bearers and followed by Juniors, Soph- 
omores, and Freshmen. 

From Ferry Wharf the group em- 
barked in large bateaux rowed by boat- 
men to a buoy two or three miles down 
the Bay, not far from Fields Point, at 
which place the services were held about 
an hour before midnight. All arrived 
back at the college about 1:00 or 2:00 
in the morning, going by way of Water- 
man Street to get Professor Dunn’s 
“Good-night!” from the window (and 
in return came three cheers from the 
students). Finally, the band played 
“Home Sweet Home,” to set off the 
homeward trek that was to begin the 
next day. 

Walter C. Bronson’s The History of 
Brown University (Providence, 1914) 
supplies some necessary descriptive de- 
tail (pp. 297-298): 


The Hearse, a buggy with the top 
off, supporting a genuine coffin (CA. 
Alden fecit), with a huge black pall 
(ornamented with a trio of skulls 
each with its attendant couple of 
cross-bones) was drawn by four white 
horses, appropriately caparisoned, led 
by four impromptu darkies . . . 

At the buoy, the coffin — filled with 
books contributed by the Class — was 
heaved overboard and textbooks in rhet- 
oric and logic went down to the bottom 
of Narragansett Bay. The coffin (or 
box, if need be) was generally weighted 
with bricks and punctured, to insure a 
quick sinking. On one occasion, when 
the boring of the holes had been over- 
looked, an over-enthusiastic Junior 
jumped from the boat and sat astride 
the box until it began to disappear. 

During the late fifties and early six- 
ties, Whatcly, Campbell, and Spaulding 
seemed to be the least-loved textbook 
authors; at any rate, it was they who 
were buried in effigy. 

Quoted below is a “requiem” by 
George W. Carr (to the air of “Benny 
Havens”), which might be taken as 
somewhat typical. Richard Whatelywas, 
of course, the figure responsible for such 
troublesome chores as logic. 

From classic halls Brunonian 
Lugubrious Juniors pour 
To dump Dick Whately and his 
friends 

Upon the Stygian shore; 

To pay the debt of gratitude, 

Which we so long have owed 
For equivocal assistance, 

In the analytic code. 

Then sing to Richard Whately, 

To Richard Whately O, 

We’ll sigh our reminiscences 
Of Richard Whately O. 
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Each mourner’s eye is wet with 
tears — 

For bitter is our woe, 

Beyond our comprehension ’tis 
Why Whately left us so; 

The hue of health was on his face, 
When first we fizzled through, 

But cramming has done up his case 
We hope forever, too. 

Then mourn for Richard Whately, 
For Richard Whately O, 

For cramming has done up the case 
Of Richard Whately O. 

Then here’s to Richard Whately, 
Although he was a bore 
May his heart no longer quake with 
fear 

At the- can(n) on’s deadly roar; 

Since now life’s fallacies he’s tried, 
May he never trust them more, 

But stick to his new premises 
Upon the Stygian shore. 

Then mourn for Richard Whately, 
For Richard Whately O, 

May no cannon’s roar disturb the rest 
Of Richard Whately O. 

From the land of gloom and silence — 
From Narragansett’s shore, 

Comes up the wail of manly grief, 
Dick Whately is no more; 

Midst the seaweed and the polyps, 
His head lies pillowed low, 

But the spirit breathes the "dictum” 
To the mermaids down below. 

Then mourn for Richard Whately, 
For Richard Whately O. 

May the Narragansett gently roll 
O’er Richard Whately O. 

When this custom began is not cer- 
tain. Bronson states that the earliest ex- 
tant program is for the year 1853. 
S. W. Abbott, writing in Memories of 
Brown , thinks it probable that the no- 


tion was introduced several years earlier. 
The Providence Journal of July 2, 
X859, says that the “first burial took 
place at the close of the summer term 
of ’52.” In the University Archives are 
printed, four-page programs for the 
years 1853 to i860; and it is known 
that there was a lapse during the Civil 
War. Bronson says that Junior Burials 
came again into favor for some time but 
“finally grew stale.” And he quotes the 
Brunoniards opinion (of 1881) that the 
ceremonies gave more pleasure to “the 
vast crowds on the sidewalks” than to 
the undergraduates who had an active 
part in them. In 1882, Bronson notes, 
the celebration was omitted, and has 
“never been resumed in its original 
form.” 

The Archives collection of the Uni- 
versity would welcome any material 
bearing on this subject, particularly 
manuscripts of poems and orations. 

W. Easton Lout tit, Jr . 

« Black Angels (6:1 ii et al.). Some- 
time in the early twenties, I believe, 
my father, a photographer, received a 
catalogue of photographic and “art” ma- 
terial that included a section intended 
primarily for the Negro trade; angels 
and other religious figures were repre- 
sented as black. 

Kenneth W . Porter 

* Answers and Translations “In the 
Back of the Book” (6:190 et al .). 
Pons asmonm means an obstacle or test 
for fools ( OED s.v. pons) rather than 
an aid for fools (as was suggested at the 
last reference). 

The OED, moreover, states that horse 
was at one time in use in the United 
States as a synonym for pony in the 
meaning of an aid in translation (Me 
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fony ). This tends to confirm the rather 
obvious view that fony was an aid to 
rapid progress. 

Roland Gray 

« State Laws in Ottikr Languages 
(5:191 at aL). Chapter 14.2 of the 
1908 Laws of Maryland is headed “An 
Act to authorize the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore to publish notices 
in German newspapers.” The notices, 
in this case, covered local laws and ordi- 
nances. 

Paul S. Clarkson 

<t Pandemic Frights (5:185 atai). On 
the evening of May 29, 1947, Tokyo 
was thrown into a general fright when 
radio bulletins over Station WVTR, op- 
erated by the American Armed Forces 
Radio Service, announced that a twenty- 
foot-high sea monster was entering the 
city. The creature was said to be im- 
pervious to small-arms fire directed 
against it by military police. A later an- 
nouncement warned all personnel to get 
off the streets, since the monster was 
derailing trains and attacking all who 
approached it. 

The hoax succeeded in “taking in” 
a good share of the occupying forces and 
the Japanese as well. Reporters and sol- 
diers raced into the city to identify or 
to oppose the serpent. At one point, 
three trucks and two jeeps entered the 
downtown area, loaded with servicemen 
armed with machine guns. News stories 
told of wives left in tears at the dinner 
tables. 

1 can imagine, with an ex-private’s 
glee, the furore the incident must have 
raised at General Headquarters the next 
day — no> the same night. The size of 
the fuss may perhaps be measured by 
the fact that the New York papers (so 
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far as I could discover) carried no fol- 
low-up stories. 

W. J. Holt 

« Crossing the Line (6:143 at aL). 
A ceremony similar in many respects to 
that performed on shipboard when the 
Equator is crossed was practiced in the 
northern frontier regions of North 
America in the late eighteenth century. 
A detailed account of the affair was 
given by John Macdonell in his “Diary” 
entry for August 11, 1793 (Charles M. 
Gates. Five Fur Traders of the North- 
west. Minneapolis, 1933). 

Macdonell, an employee of the North- 
west Company, tells how he was dubbed 
a u North mm by Bateme.” The initia- 
tion was performed by sprinkling water 
on his face with a small cedar branch 
dipped in water. He had to accept con- 
ditions reminiscent of those imposed on 
sailors at the Equator — not to let any 
novice pass without practising the same 
rites on him, and particularly not to kiss 
any voyageur’s wife against her will. 
The ritual was touched off by the sound 
of “a dozen of Gun shots fired one after 
another in an Indian manner.” And, 
naturally enough, the ceremony called 
for a potation. (An Editor’s note says 
that an initiatory celebration of this 
kind was customary among voyageurs. 
The formality of the custom varied 
from occasion to occasion, but the drink 
was a constant, an essential.) 

Frederick R . Edwards 

« Reverend John Smeet (7:10). In 
the December, 1944, issue of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly is a short piece (“Tide 
Tale,” by Emily V. Wedge) on the 
difficulties of “tracing” some of the late 
Stephen Vincent Ben^t’s characters. Sev- 
eral of them have all the semblance of 
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reality (with seemingly sound historical 
trappings) but when they are pushed to 
the wall they vanish. 

I, too, wanted to look up the Rev. 
John Smeet when I first encountered 
him. But it afterward occurred to me 
that he belongs to the “hoax” class. The 
other members of the famous jury are 
so well known that Smeet, an obscure 
if at all an historical character, hardly 
seems to belong dans cette galere. I 
think he may be safely regarded as fic- 
titious. 

Kenneth W . Porter 

« Modern Characters in a Bygone 
Milieu (7:29 et al.). Here are five 
possible entries: 

Eric Rucker Eddison’s A Fish Dinner 
in Memison (N. Y., 1 94.I ) , a lush tale, 
in my opinion, but not without its slick 
mechanics; Lady Eleanor Smith’s Lov- 
ers* Meeting (N. Y., 1940), in which 
the two lovers, by an old incantation 
spoken at midnight, are whisked back 
into the early nineteenth century; Es- 
ther Meynell’s novel called Time's Door 
(N.Y., 1935), on the border line, one 
might say, between reliving the past and 
“seeing” it; Eleanor Far jeon’s Hum- 
ming Bird (N. Y., 1937)5 a tale held 
together by the fortunes or misfortunes 
of a mechanical toy that warbles; and 
Elizabeth Goudge’s The Middle Win- 
dow (N. Y., 1939)5 in which a sensi- 
tive person witnesses the reanactment of 
dramatic episodes. 

Grace Harvard Phillips 

« Butcher’s Straw Hat (7:12 et al,). 
An Italian custom that may have a bear- 
ing on this American practice is men- 
tioned in Nika Standees Reminiscence 
and Ravioli (N. Y., 1946, pp. 52-53). 

In a section describing the town of 


Porzio Catone, near Frascati, south of 
Rome, Mrs. Standen says that the pass- 
ing of winter was always heralded there 
by one unmistakable event: When the 
pork butcher replaced the “symbolic 
papier-mache pig’s head of his trade” 
with a straw hat, one knew that winter 
had “gone for good.” Pork, the author 
explains, was sold in Rome — when she 
was a child — only from November 
through March. During the rest of the 
year, the pork butchers sold straw hats, 
which their wives had woven during 
the winter. 

Ellen Kemey 

« Invitation with a Leer (6:184). 
In Congreve’s Love for Love (Act I, 
scene 1 3) Tattle and Scandal persuade 
Mrs. Frail to visit their collections of 
pictures. The dialogue has all the im- 
plications of the modern “Come up and 
sec my etchings.” 

E. K. 


t October 1: Moving Day (6:191 et 
al.). So far as present-day practice is 
concerned, October 1 was a date decid- 
ed upon for a simple financial reason. 

Years ago, leases on apartments (or 
houses) used to expire on May X, at 
which time many tenants would give up 
their quarters and go to the country for 
the summer, returning to the city about 
November 1. Owners of city properties 
would thereby be compelled to carry a 
good share of these living units vacant 
for a period of five or six months each 
year, a practice involving a considerable 
financial loss. With the introduction of 
the Octobcr-to-October year, the un- 
occupied units became the responsibility 
of the individual lessees. 

Edgar Cadmus 
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« Humhum Sheets (6:128 et al.). 
Part of the answer, on this point, is al- 
ready in. It might be well to add, how- 
ever, that humhums were one of the 
many kinds of cotton goods imported 
into this country from India before the 
protective tariff of 1816 wrecked the 
trade. Others were baftas, gurrahs, cal- 
limancocs, callipatties, carridcrries, chon- 
dogurries, choppas, etc. (I have been 
going through the Index to my I The 
Jacksons and the Lees , Two Generations 
of Massachusetts Merchants : 1765- 

1 844-) 

Most of these names have perished, 
but calico and chintz survive, as do seer- 
suckers ( sirsacars ) and bandannas — the 
last then merely a type of goods that 
had not assumed its present significance 
as a sort of countrified colored hand- 
kerchief. 

Kenneth W. Porter 

« Buried-treasure Stories (7:25). 
Pm not sure that this would qualify as 
a story in the formal sense; it was re- 
ferred to at the time as a “burlesque 
hoax”: “Captain Kidd and the Astor 
Fortune,” (“A Remarkable Lawsuit” 
was the subtitle). Frank H. Head did 
the summarizing and the piece appeared 
in the July, 1931, issue of Forum (p. 
56). It was written around the supposed 
recovery of a Captain Kidd chest in a 
cave on Deer Isle in Penobscot Bay, off 
the coast of Maine. 

F. W, 


« Modern Folk Heroes (6:95 et al,). 
Jay Monaghan’s Last of the Bad Men: 
The Legend of Tom Horn covers the 
life and times of a man who was a leg- 
end before he died. Horn’s feats “with 
saddle and gun” have (according to the 


Preface) been told in ranges that he 
had never visited; and his incredible 
achievements took root in the imagina- 
tion of people living in regions he had 
never seen. Monaghan quotes a remark 
of an executive of a large bank in Den- 
ver — “Pm sure that Father never saw 
Tom Horn but he contributed money 
to keep him from hanging.” Yet even 
though Horn was credited with keeping 
every cowman in the state from bank- 
ruptcy, all efforts to save his life were 
worthless, and Horn was hanged in 
Cheyenne on November 20, 1904. Set- 
tlers who managed to live through the 
range wars with the cattle barons re- 
membered Horn as “an assassin, a 
fiend.” Even six or seven years ago, 
mothers still “frightened their young- 
sters with the mention of his name.” 

L. E . R. 

« Rhymed Advertisements (5:25 et 
al.). An article in Life (June 2, 1947, 
p. 14) reviews some of the same facts 
about the Burma-Shavc linc-a-post jin- 
gles that were covered in the October, 
1943, issue of AN&Q (p. 104). It 
adds, however, one of Allan Gilbert 
Odell’s “earliest choices” — 

Docs your husband misbehave, 

Grunt and grumble, rant and rave? 

Shoot the brute some Burma-Shave. 

N . H. Marsh 


“Legitimate” questions 'which are not pub- 
lished will, it accompanied by a self addressed 
stamped envelope, be given as much attention 
as possible. 

Contributors may, it they prefer, use initials 
rather than signatures. 

In submitting answers readers are reminded 
to identify the query (by date, page, and item 
head) to which they are replying. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 

Ted Freedman’s Platen Press, Vallccito Lane, Orinda, Cali- 
fornia, has three projects outlined. The first is a letter-size broad- 
side on the English founder Thomas James; to be written by Lee 
Grove; set in Caslon and printed on a proof press (about 100 
copies, 8 J 4 x 11, on Van Gelder paper). Proposed but not prom- 
ised is a small volume on Franklin D. Roosevelt as book collector. 
This, too, is to be drawn together by Lee Grove; the printing is 
“still in the loose-talk stage.” The third is a pamphlet on the legendary plaque at 
the base of the Statue of Liberty; for this Mrs. Freedman will gather the material. 

The Platen Press got its start in 1935 with the issue of a story in pamphlet 
form, Annunciation , by Meridel LeSueur; printed from a “handful of type” a page 
at a time, on a borrowed platen press. Activity lapsed for about ten years there- 
after and was revived with the gift of a sturdy little (6x9) hand platen press. 
From this has come Christopher Morlcy’s sonnet, Proofreader's Mind ; Fine Print - 
ing in the Far West , by Oscar Lewis (a reprint from Publishers* Weekly) j a keep- 
sake for the Book Club of California; and Christmas cards. 

Mr. Freedman tells us that “nothing is produced for sale.” But “trading,” he 
believes, is “the life blood of the ‘trade.’ ” 



I t is AN&Q 3 s policy to honor a contributor’s attitude or opinion on any precise 
point; and we are therefore obliged, in this account of the Hobby Horse Press, to 
forego the expression of a certain exuberance. George W. Bunn, Jr., who has it in 
hand (Springfield, Illinois) , calls it “too casual a venture to stand up and be count- 
ed. . . The limited publicity that has already been given it, he explains, seems, 
"for some curious reason ... to have taken some of the fun out of it.” AN&Q 
will not be a party to further destruction, but in the interest of private-press history, 
we should like to list a few facts. 

The name of the press comes from that of a “gay little quarterly” that for a 
time flourished among neighborhood children. And when the Hobby Horse's 
printer (a “Sabbath morning worker”) found himself “alone and neglected amid 
his quads and quoins” he turned to the production of books. The first two were: 
Thundering Hoofs y a tale (of which not one copy now survives, so “inexpertly” 
was it bound) ; and Cinderella: Her Life and Times (set in 1 8-point Garamont on 
Arak paper; illustrated with hand-colored woodcuts as are all Hobby Horse tides; 
bound in wallpaper). After Two Tales came The Old Knight (1937), set in 
heavy Neuland; (this he wishes he had never printed). Next, The Pied Piper (on 
dampened paper). A small book of Aesop's Fables was followed by The Little Green 
Apple (48 pages, Goudy Old Style), introducing a rat who spoke French. Of the 
next four tides two have been reprinted — Goodbye to Grimm and The Old Chat - 
terton. Last on the bound-book list is The Benches on Nassau Street (“with of 
course an orange and black cover”). Nine further tides are classed as pamphlets. 
In press: Life in a Brooks Grey Flannel Suit and John Gay 6? the Beggars Opera . 
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Study in Speed: <A Short History 
of the Silk Train 

T he silk train— carrying a cargo 
of raw silk valued at several mil- 
lions of dollars and roaring west-to-cast 
across the Continent on a faster-than- 
passengcr schedule — is only a little less 
than ten years dead. Yet even now old- 
timers on the western roads find it dif- 
ficult to piece together a fact-worthy 
history of its early years. 

The silk-train era began, roughly, 
with the turn of the century, when the 
industry, here in the United States, 
came into its own. The speed incen- 
tive that kept it alive was on the wane 
in the early thirties; but in a technical 
sense the end did not come until 1938. 

It seems likely that between 1900 and 
X909 rapid silk shipments were made 
from the West Coast to the East not on 
a special train carrying only silk but in 
cars made up with regular passenger 
trains. However long this half-way 
method may have obtained, it is cer- 
tain that by 1909 a silk train, serving 
a single purpose, had acquired a per- 
sonality .in the railroad family. An ar- 
ticle in Harpers Weekly (November 


27, 1909), by Thaddeus S. Dayton, 
described it as dull-painted and win- 
dowless, yet “the emperor of trains.” 
This early account, oddly enough, ap- 
pears to be fuller than any of those that 
came out in the twenties, when the silk 
train was at its height; too, it offers 
excellent evidence of the fact that ex- 
cept for minor changes in methods of 
expediting and a constant whittling 
down of the transit hours, the silk train 
underwent very little transformation 
over a twenty-year period. 

Had the speed incentive been only 
a very temporary phenomenon in the 
silk industry the silk train would never 
have become an institution nor would 
the facts surrounding it have warranted 
any special attention. But its influence 
was not so short-lived, and all in all it 
becomes the making of a piece of his- 
tory. 

The factors behind the existence of 
the silk train are not too easily disen- 
tangled but might be set down in this 
form: 

From the railroad’s point of view, 
raw , silk was highly profitable cargo 
(even as early as 1909 it paid them 
four cents a pound as carrying rate); 
obviously enough, therefore, if an im- 
porter found himself faced with three 
or four bids he would accept that which 
assured him of the greatest speed as well 
as safety. 

From the importer’s point of view, 
there were a number of reasons for 
clinging to the speedy method of silk 
shipment, in spite of the costs involved. 
First: there is the highly volatile nature 
of the silk market itself. Second: the 
silk industry, during the silk-train era, 
was on a strongly competitive basis; and 
a saving of time was likely to mean a 
saving of money. Suppose, for example, 
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a manufacturer in New York knew that 
he would have a given number of spools 
free on a certain date. If an importer’s 
shipments failed to meet that deadline, 
the delay in production might be ir- 
reparable. Third: seasonal requirements 
made it essential to lessen the interval 
spent in transit j it is conceivable that 
a week’s lag might mean a total loss on 
a specific transaction. And finally: im- 
porters were eager to take advantage of 
a purely fiscal situation in which trade 
acceptances, in New York , could be im- 
mediately discounted — that is, they 
could borrow from the banks at com- 
mercial rates and use this money in turn 
as a loan in Wall Street j the faster the 
trip, the shorter the interval over which 
the importer’s money was tied up. 

That interval of transit, which was 
a matter of so much concern to the silk 
buyer, is directly related to what has 
long been called, in railroad language, 
the “zone of danger” — or, in this case, 
the distance between West Coast ship- 
ping point and New York. The quicker 
it’s passed, say the railroad men, the 
better. Railroads, for a time at least, in- 
sured the raw silk for their own pro- 
tection} the shorter the run the lower 
the total charges (although silk insur- 
ance, by ordinary standards, has always 
been high). 

In the earlier days the silk was often 
carried by rival roads, and the excite- 
ment produced when the trains, dis- 
patched at four- and five-hour intervals, 
rolled into New York almost neck-and- 
neck, could hardly be overwritten. The 
competition was not just a publicity 
game. Nor were the stakes merely “sen- 
timent and prestige,” as some would 
have one believe. It was plainly a “dol- 
lar and cents” matter. The Harper's 
Weekly article (above) covers this point 

5 * 


with pleasant reasonableness. There is, 
it explains, “more net profit in hand- 
ling silk” (at the then prevailing rate) 
than there is in carting seventy-five or 
a hundred first-class passengers (?/, says 
the account, one could round up that 
many!) across the country. For while 
the silk train can got by with a crew of 
five, the “shiny limited” demands a 
much heavier expenditure of labor. 
Moreover, the carrying road knows that 
if the silk is skillfully expedited there is 
an almost certain award of further con- 
tracts. 

The fast mail steamers from Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, and Canton (later 
Hong Kong and Kobe as well) carried 
the costly cargo across the Pacific. They 
docked at Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, 
or San Francisco (evidently, Portland 
replaced Tacoma in later schedules). 
The silk, in bales weighing 135 pounds 
and bound in water-tight wrappings (to 
prevent any possible absorption of damp- 
ness), was usually kept in a stecl-walled 
hold} and several times each day, dur- 
ing the course of the voyage, the ship’s 
purser was obliged to inspect the seals. 

Almost before the gangplanks began 
to lower, the soak were broken. Im- 
mediately another gangway forward was 
run out, and the stevedores would 
stream onto the ship to unload. Hand 
trucks could be seen weaving in and out 
over the floor of the dock. The bales 
were then piled onto larger trucks 
which in turn hauled them over to the 
silk express that had been waiting on 
the tracks ready to pull out on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

In spite of the value of the cargo 
and the noise of public interest in the 
progress of the train, the records indi- 
cate that speed and care remained most 
important. The earliest of the silk trains 
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were as nearly “moisture, dust and damp 
proof as possible” and rolled on the 
strongest steel wheels available. The 
Union Pacific Magazine (January, 
1927, pp. 8-9) describes the equipment 
as “of the highest standard.” Express 
or baggage cars, it is explained, were as- 
signed to that loading. No steam was 
allowed to pass through the coils of the 
cars carrying the silkj and for the 
crew’s convenience, a standard coach 
(with heaters installed) was placed at 
the rear of the train. The Railway Age , 
in an article published three years later, 
offered a little fuller explanation (No- 
vember 15, 1930). According to this 
account, before the cars were placed for 
loading all wheels were jacked up, 
brasses inspected, and if necessary new 
brasses applied. The lamps, if any, had 
to be removed and the stoves and other 
projecting parts of the cars were crated 
so as to avoid any possible “shifting” 
damage to the silk. And the doors of 
all the cars, after being tightened, were 
battened with paper to guard against 
water damage. Oddly enough, the 
Southern Pacific — according to this 
same source — was the only railroad us- 
ing specially-designed cars for this par- 
ticular mission. 

All along the route-— even back so 
far as the “godowns” or warehouses of 
the Orient — every possible economy of 
time was put into force. This, naturally, 
was an effort that called for the closest 
cooperation among operating and traf- 
fic department employees of the roads 
involved, as well as “advance” prepara- 
tion of customs claims and the use of 
air dispatch between Victoria, British 
Columbia, and Seattle in order to get 
documents on the move before the ship 
arrived in port. 

It is in the real overland journey of 


the train that the local-color element 
must surely have come to the fore; and 
yet very few contemporary accounts have 
succeeded in setting down even a para- 
graph on what must have been a heart- 
thumping spectacle. 

The Omaha Bee News, however, on 
January 13, 1929, published the story 
of a four-train silk fleet belonging to the 
Union Pacific railway system. The four 
trains had left the West Coast within a 
ten-day period; and each one of them 
made unexpected speeds over certain 
portions of the long stretch. From the 
Coast to Chicago* the article explained, 
it was the road’s bid for “the raw silk 
traffic across the western half of the 
continent.” But from Chicago to New 
York, the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the New York Central rail- 
roads divided the business. 

Of the four trips, said the Bee News , 
the most sensational was that made by 
a fifteen-car train carrying $1,410,000 
worth of silk. Between San Francisco 
and Cheyenne it fell behind schedule; 
but out of Cheyenne and into Nebraska 
the throttle was opened wide and 102 
miles were clipped off in 91 minutes. 
This was Train No. 3 of the fleet, and 
had it made the Omaha-to-Chicago lap 
in the time in which Train No. I did* 
it, the San Francisco-to-Chicago run 
would have been ticked off in 48 hours. 
(As it was, it bettered the Overland 
Limited’s time by nine hours!) 

One of the more impressive episodes 
along the way, evidently, was the in- 
spection carried out at the Union Pa- 
cific transfer in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
the scene of the great $3,000,000 mail 
robbery a few years earlier. There the 
armed guards who had ridden into the 
transfer on the silk train were met by 
another cohort of armed guards. Two 
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officials, one from the Union Pacific and 
one from the Northwestern, walked 
along the cars flanked by the guards, 
and each seal on the baggage cars was 
carefully examined. Within five minutes 
the official transfer was made. The hard- 
worked engine was uncoupled and a 
fresh “1500” Northwestern locomotive 
pulled the train out again, screeching 
into Chicago eleven hours later. 

To say that a limited was obliged to 
fret away on a siding in order to let 
the silk train by is not metaphor but 
fact. Robert H. Davis, in the spring of 
1928, sent the New York Sun {sec also 
the account appearing in the Literary 
Digest, April 14, 1928, p. 58) a de- 
scription of how he was held up on a 
siding in Canada while a silk train, run 
in two sections, went roaring by. Davis 
was aboard the Confederation Limited, 
bound for the West Coast. Several of 
the trainmen, killing time with the pas- 
sengers, told him that the cargo of the 
full run was valued at $7,400,000, and 
that for every hour or part of an hour 
behind schedule the road lost a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Although the Panama Canal was 
opened to traffic in the summer of 
1914, it would seem that little or no 
silk was sent over this route until 1926. 
Submarine hazards along the Atlantic 
Coast, and, later, the extreme scarcity 
of silk (which would have encouraged 
the “money no object” attitude in the 
arrangement of shipping facilities) are 
probable explanations for non-use of the 
Canal. But between 1926 and 1929 
this all-water route for raw silk had 
gained immensely in popularity. In 
spite of the longer period (i.e., by six 
days) over which the silk was in tran- 
sit and the consequent hike in interest 
and insurance rates, there was a very 


substantial economy in the all-water 
route. On a shipment of 126,000 
pounds of silk, for example, the saving 
was well over $5,000. The fact that 
the silk train survived this competition 
‘is a measure of the intensity of the 
pressure within the silk trade during 
the late twenties. 

According to the American Silk 
Council, the passenger train movement 
in silk sloughed off to a very unimport- 
ant volume in 1938. The cargo was 
sent as freight, taking nine to ten days 
for the cross-country jaunt; shipments 
were made in carloads of 30,000 pounds 
(or 215 bales). Insurance ratcB, cover- 
ing this slower form of transportation, 
were measurably lowered; but the rec- 
ords show that in spite of this drop in 
assessment, an excellent safety census 
held. In the fiscal year of 1940 to 1941, 
a fifty-million-dollar business was tran- 
sacted, and claims were entered in the 
amount of only seven hundred dollars. 

In 1938, too, the over-all market 
picture had changed. One other factor 
in the shift from the speedier form of 
transport involves a point about which 
very little has been written. The Amer- 
ican Silk Council explains it in this 
way: Railroad employees are paid, if 
handling freight, on a distance basis; 
and if handling passengers, on a time 
basis. On the silk train, they were 
handling freight (on a passenger sched- 
ule) and wanted payment on a distance 
(or freight) basis because the time in- 
volved was short. Prom the manage- 
ment’s point of view, this arrangement, 
when put into effect, made the ailk 
train economically inoperable* 

* Three years after this impasse, raw 
silk shipments stopped abruptly. Pearl 
Harbor was all too near. The last ship- 
ment from Japan arrived in the United 
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States in June or July, 1941; and the 
last from China, in September. 

When, in 1946, it was still not eco- 
nomically feasible to ship silk by pas- 
senger rate and when, at the same time, 
there was a tremendous demand for this 
commodity, it was flown across from 
the West Coast ports, sometimes in 
chartered planes, sometimes in smaller 
lots carried as baggage or freight by 
regular passenger air liners. The first 
silk to travel in this manner arrived in 
January, 1946 (from China); Japanese 
silk followed two or three months later. 

At the present moment, silk stocks 
have piled up as a result of an arrange- 
ment between S.C.A.P. and the Japanese 
Government. The need for speed, ob- 
viously, has lessened; and the all-water 
route, via Panama, has come into great- 
er use. In May of this year a shipment 
of silk from the Orient was afloat on a 
passage which, for the first time, car- 
ried it through the Suez Canal. 

In an age of rapid technological ad- 
vances, silk has new rivals. But behind 
a thread of silk lies more than an in- 
dustry: there is an almost fabulous tra- 
dition, and of this long tradition, the 
silk-train era is but one high-tensioned 
episode. 

Crumb Wagon 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down,] 

“Brethren of the Forest”: anti- 
Russian guerillas in Lithuania ( Time , 
April 14, 1947). * * * “Bull” Hal- 
set: Admiral Halsey claims that his 
nickname stems from the typing error 
of a drunk newspaper man, who hit a 


“u” instead of an “i” in writing “Bill.” 
f f * “Darrah-fold”: new technique 
of diaper-folding, demonstrated to a 
Washington, D. C., meeting of Nation- 
al Institute of Diaper Services, July, 
1947 (Time, July 28, 1947). 

“Flying Saucers,” “Flying Pan- 
cakes”: mysterious disks, reportedly fly- 
ing at various high speeds and alti- 
tudes, seen first on June 25, 1947, in 
the State of Washington, and later in 
other sections of the United States; 
none was located or identified; gener- 
ally ascribed to a mass hallucination. 
* * 1 “ I Can’t Keep Saying Noth- 
ing Forever”: inadvertent statement 
by New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey on western tour in July, 1947; 
seized upon by his political opponents 
(Time, July 28, 1947). 

“Lue R. Spencer Traveling Li- 
brary”: collection of American Revo- 
lutionary documents circulated among 
D. A. R. societies; originated in Ne- 
braska by Mrs. Lue Reynolds Spencer, 
who died in Washington, D. C., July 
28, 1947 (New York Her all Tribune , 
July 30, 1947). r 1 i “Open Each 
Session of Congress with a Prayer 
and Close It with a Probe”: unoffi- 
cial statement of Republican party pol- 
icy laid down by Ohio Congressman 
Clarence Brown after Republican vic- 
tory, November, 1946 (Time, August 

4, 1947)- 

“School for Maturates”: founded 
in 1937 by Dr. Charles E. Sharp, of 
Elgin, Illinois; designed to give old 
people a new interest in literature, cus- 
rent events, history, and handicrafts; 
the enrollment was restricted to stu- 
dents seventy or more years old; re- 
tired teachers instructed the more than 
fifty students (New York Herald Trib- 
une, July 30, 1947). * * * “Season of 
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Inferior Sledding”: Eskimo name for 
summer (Time, June 16, 1947)- i 1 i 
“Spiv”: current British slang meaning 
variously: “shady character who lives by 
his wits, but without the physical or 
mental courage to show violence or turn 
burglar” (from race-track parlance) ; an 
inversion of VIPS (the wartime ab- 
breviation of “Very Important Per- 
sons”), now “a person having a good 
time at the expense of others”; well- 
dressed or dandified (of nineteenth cen- 
tury origin) (Time, August 4, 1947)- 
v 1 * “Wups”: working-up trials fol- 
lowing refitting. of Royal Navy vessels 
(Time, July 28, 1947) • 

QUERIES 

» Presidents on the Floor of Con- 
gress. President Truman pleasantly took 
advantage of his privileges as an ex- 
Senator to enter the Senate Chamber in 
Washington a short time ago. The Sen- 
ate rule — that only Senators may speak 
from the floor — was waived when he 
made a short impromptu address. The 
incident, which apparently broke sev- 
eral traditions, makes me wonder wheth- 
er other Presidents, who had served 
earlier in Congress, have likewise 
dropped their role of Chief Executive 
and enjoyed the amenities accorded to 
ex-Congressmen as courtesy gestures. 

M. F. Connor 

> Abe Simpson and the Bradstreet 
Press. I would like information on Abe 
Simpson, who at one time operated the 
Bradstreet Press. Unfortunately I have 
no dates to offer as dues — only the 
knowledge that the press did function 
at some time and somewhere in Amer- 
ica. J. A . 


» “Stuck on a Girl.” Bellamy Part- 
ridge, in his As We Were: Family Life 
m America, 1850-1900 (N. Y., 1946, 
p. 13), makes the statement that the 
term “stuck on a girl” originated with 
the nineteenth-century custom of candy- 
pulling. In this pleasant pastime mo- 
lasses taffy was cooked on top of the 
kitchen stove and then “pulled.” Part- 
ridge states that 

there was no better way to get your 
arms around the lady of your choice 
than to stand behind her and help 
to extricate her hands from a wad of 
taffy, 

I would like to know if Partridge’s 
ascription is correct. 

T. R. Cameron 

» Petrarch Quotation. I recently 
ran into a translated quotation from 
Petrarch: “Everything is difficult, but 
to live wisely is the hardest thing of 
all.” I have looked in such books as I 
have for the original of this translation, 
but in vain. Perhaps one of your readers 
can tell me where, and in what words, 
Petrarch made this comment. 

Alfred £. Hamill 

» Creases in Trousers. When did the 
custom of creasing men’s trousers come 
into style? 

Sartor 

» Lady Pirates. What lady pirates, in 
addition to Anne Bonney, Mary Read, 
and Mme Ching, a Chinese woman of 
the early nineteenth century, are known 
to history? (I would exclude the Drag- 
on Lady.) And has it been customary 
for the wife of a pirate to take over her 
spouse’s business after his death? 

Corsair 
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» Location of Table of Contents. 
What is the origin of the tradition, uni- 
versal among English-language publish- 
ers, that the table of contents must ap- 
pear at the front of a book? (European 
publishers, of course, place the table at 
the end. But in this case, why arc the 
pages generally not numbered, even 
with Roman numerals?) 

L. 5 . T. 

> North Carolina: Valley of Hu- 
mility. Who popularized (and origi- 
nated) the saying that North Carolina 
is a valley of humility (content) be- 
tween two mountains of conceit? I have 
found nothing in the usual reference 
books. 

L. S. T. 

» Folklore Projects in Progress. 
The Committee on Research in Folk- 
lore, of the American Folklore Society, 
annually publishes in the Journal of 
American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects which arc in progress. The 
writing of books, monographs, special 
studies, library research, and field col- 
lecting are included. Folklorists arc re- 
quested to send information on their 
present activities to Herbert Halpert, 
60 West Winter Street, Delaware, 
Ohio, before September 10. 

H. H . 

ANSWERS 

[References in parenthesis are So volume and 
page of original query and of related answers*] 

« “Captive Mine” (6:135). To the 
best of my knowledge the term “captive 
mine” was first used by F. G. Tryon 
in 1917. Tryon was then statistician on 
the staff of Colonel Leonard Ayres of 


the National Council of Defense, but 
was assigned to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the U. S. Fuel Administration, which 
in turn worked with the Division of 
Mineral Resources of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

This organization prepared the sta- 
tistics on coal for the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Tryon’s work with 
the Bureau of Statistics was that of cur- 
rent development of production statis- 
tics, and the first step was the prepara- 
tion of weekly statistics and the weekly 
report of coal production by producing 
fields. 

It is my recollection that it was in 
connection with the first weekly reports 
of coal production that Mr. Tryon used 
the term “captive mine,” and it is 
probable that the term was published 
in connection with the statistics so com- 
piled in 1917 or possibly early in 1918. 
I cannot say for certain that Mr. Tryon 
invented or originated the term, but I 
am quite sure that he was the first to 
use it in connection with coal produc- 
tion statistics, and I believe that he did 
originate it. 

* C. E. Lesher 

<s The Kentucky Colonel: A Study 
in Semantics (7:3). The Louisville 
Courier- Journal, on Sunday, July 13, 
1947, reprinted AN&Q * s Note on the 
Kentucky colonel. On the editorial page 
of the July 1 6 th issue of the Courier- 
Journal appeared a reply from Wallace 
T. Hughes, who held an executive post 
with the paper at the time of Governor 
Morrow’s lavish colonelcy appointments. 
Mr. Hughes, with good humor, rightly 
corrects AN&Q* s assumption that the 
Courier* Journal?* “sportive treatment of 
Kentucky colonels in 1920 resulted 
from Henry Watte rson’s irritation at re- 
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ceiving a commission from Edwin P. 
Morrow.” 

Mr. Hughes explains that he him- 
self — discerning, as he puts it, “a sort 
of comic opera being staged under our 
eyes — ■” began the series of editorials 
quoted in AN&Q * s piece, and was care- 
ful “to keep their tone playful and. 
good-natured, although unsparing in 
their burlesque of Morrow’s standing 
army.” He is convinced, he says, that 
Governor Morrow himself, “one of the 
most charming of men, with a rich vein 
of humor, enjoyed the fun.” 

He continues: 

In one editorial The Courier-Jour- 
nal reminded the Governor that he 
was commander-in-chief of the Ken- 
tucky navy, as well as the armyj that 
he was neglecting the navy. Morrow 
had his answer to that one. I was at 
my desk one afternoon when the door 
opened and Judge Robert W. Bing- 
ham, Arthur Krock, then editor of 
The Times [Louisville], and others 
entered with an air of solemnity 
which puzzled me. Krock carried an 
official-looking document. The group 
surrounded my desk ceremoniously. 
Krock spoke: “In recognition of your 
great service in behalf of the Kentuc- 
ky navy. Governor Morrow has asked 
me to present you, in his name, this 
commission appointing you Rear Ad- 
miral of the Green River Fleet,” 

Mr. Hughes was hesitant about bring- 
ing himself “so prominently into this 
story,” but believed that the “best time 
to end an inaccuracy is at its birth.” 

B, A . 

« Token Payments for Land (6:188 
et al.). It is my impression that quite 
a few churches in the Pennsylvania 
German region pay an annual rent of 
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one red rose for the land they occupy. 
I can cite two instances: 

The Trinity Reformed Church of 
Tulpehocken (a village three miles east 
of Myerstown in Lebanon County) con- 
tains a tablet which begins: 

One Red Rose Annually paid by 
Trinity Reformed Church to heirs of 
Caspar Wistar of Philadelphia, who 
in 1738 gave 100 acres of land for 
church and school purposes. . . . 

An annual ceremony is held in mid- 
June at which the rose is paid to an 
heir. 

The Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Manheim (Lancaster Coun- 
ty) made a similar agreement in 1772 
with “Baron” Stiegel, the glassmaker. 
This rental lapsed after a time but was 
revived in 1892, and now is paid on 
the second Sunday in June. Mildred 
A. Jordan’s novel about Stiegel is en- 
titled One Red Rose Forever . 

W. L. Werner 

« “Buckeye”: Origin (7:10), Some- 
where in the back of my memory, I 
have this impression of the significance 
of “buckeye”; the term became asso- 
ciated with tobacco because the buck- 
eye, or horse-chestnut, stinks I And, by 
transference, the shop of a tobacco man- 
ufacturer smells, too, particularly to 
those who love not the weed. 

J, E. Brooks 

« College Book Fires (7:42 et d .). 

I recall a very special book burning that 
took place at Columbia University in 
1936. Every spring the graduating class 
holds a song festival on the steps of 
South Hall. On this particular occasion, 
the seniors were in the middle of their 
celebration when a mock book-burning 
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began in the adjacent playing-field. The 
burning was conducted by certain lib- 
eral campus organizations as a protest 
against the Hitler book burnings in 
Germany. I do not remember the exact 
sequence of events, but before the even- 
ing was over, fire hoses were in full 
use, water was pouring down the steps 
of a neighboring dormitory, half the 
Barnard College fence was down, and 
the riot squad was called. At the end of 
the evening, several students were in 
the brig, and a number of others were 
nursing cracked heads. 

DonaU T, Clark 

€ Half Fare (6:168). Some account 
of the development of the custom of 
allowing children to travel at half fare 
on public conveyances appears in Clyde 
H, Freed’s The Story of Railroad Pas- 
senger Fares (Washington, D.C., X942), 
where it is stated that in 18x0 children 
under ten paid half fare on the steam- 
boat “Raritan,” running between New 
York and New Brunswick. Three years 
later, on the first boat operating be- 
tween New York and Albany, children 
aged two to ten paid half fare; those 
younger, quarter fare. 

In 1833, on the South Carolina 
Railroad, children under twelve were 
charged half price. The directors of the 
railroad, discussing in their X 838 report 
a state law permitting a charge of seven 
and a half cents a mile, stated: 

There is nothing in the charter or 
amendments making any distinction 
between the price of grown persons 
and children; it is proposed, how- 
ever, to put the latter at half price 
when under twelve years of age. 

By X870 the generally accepted half- 
fare age had become five to twelve. Six 


years earlier, indeed, the National Gen- 
eral Ticket Agents Association had 
adopted a half-fare policy covering the 
same age limits, according to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Cleveland, Ohio, meet- 
ing of September 14, X864. (It is worth 
noting that in Kansas children under 
six ride free.) 

ITxe regulation has been challenged 
by persons who consider that the size 
and weight of passengers of the half- 
fare ages are sometimes greater than 
those of adults while the responsibility 
of the railroads is not “reduced accord- 
ingly.” The reason for the rule, of 
course, is that parents would probably 
not pay a full fare for a child, in which 
case neither parent nor child would 
travel. 

In 1940 it was urged that the half- 
fare age limit be extended to sixteen. 
It was also suggested that persons under 
eighteen might pay the reduced rates 
as well, if accompanied by two persons 
paying the full fares. Neither of these 
changes met with the approval of the 
passenger officials. 

Thomas J. Sinclair 

« “Gooks” (7:9). It may be that 
“Gooks” is applied impartially to the 
peoples of the Pacific-Asiatic region. 
During the early thirties, however, the 
term was used in the Philippine Islands 
to designate the full-blooded Filipinos 
as distinguished from the mestizos or na- 
tives of mixed blood. It is possible then 
that the term was “imported” to Korea 
by American soldiers who had earlier 
been stationed in the Philippines. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
soldiers invariably greeted the natives 
as “Joe” — a practice in which the na- 
tives reciprocated. 

G. W. H. 
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< Butcher’s Straw Hat (7:46 et al .). 
The parades of the “Butcher Guard” 
in New York City in the late 1 8oo’s 
provide a further clue to the “official 
dress” of these merchants. References to 
the parades appear in Frank Weiten- 
kampPs Manhattan Kaleidoscope (N.Y., 
1947, pp. 15 & 47) where it is stated 
that the paraders, mounted on horses, 
wore silk hats and white aprons. Gen- 
eral Thomas F. Devoe, New York’s 
Commissioner of Markets in the fifties, 
is shown in a steel engraving in his 
book, The Marketers Assistant , wear- 
ing similar clothes while cutting meat 
in his Washington Market stall. 

/. D . 

« Opening-night Customs (7:41). I 
have read that miners in the West used 
to toss nuggets of gold onto the stage, 
but I have no specific reference at hand. 

Ellen Kemey 

« Whitman's Use of “Grass” (7:26 
et al.), Frances Winwar, in an article 
in the New York Times Book Review, 
April 22, 1945 (“Fern Leaves and 
Leaves of Grass”), suggests the unmis- 
takable parallel, in tide, between a vol- 
ume written by Sara Payson Willis 
(Fern Leaves from Fanny Ferris Port- 
folio ), published in 1853 by the firm 
of Derby & Miller, and Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass appearing in 1855. 

“Fanny Fern” — the author of the 
small book of sentiment and pathos — 
and Whitman were acquaintances; and 
Miss Winwar makes a rather strong 
point of the fact that Fanny’s book, in- 
significant as it was, did sell, and that 
Whitman, who had- followed its fortunes 
with some interest, was probably hope- 
ful that a similarity in tide might help 
to get His book into a popular market. 
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The (green) binding of Leaves of Grass 
was, like Fanny’s Fern Leetves > tooled in 
“designs of flowers and leaves ... but 
nowhere was there the least suggestion 
of a leaf of grass.” 

E . K. 

« “Habits of Whales” (7:24). What 
Mr. Runser calls “habits of whales” 
were also known — at least when 1 was a 
newspaper man — as “boilerplate.” This 
came in mat form, in both long and 
short items. The articles were cast 
“type-high” and then sawed up and 
kept near the composing table. In this 
way, a piece of column filler of just 
the right size was always at hand. 

Thomas F. Gardner 

« Devil-bird Legend (6:184). The 
most complete account of the guacharo 
published within recent years* appears 
in Eduardo Roehl’s Fauna descriptive de 
Venezuela (Caracas, 1 942). 

There is no direct evidence that the 
natives used the birds as candles, al- 
though such a thing is within the realm 
of possibility. But without question they 
do try out the enormous amount of 
grease from the birds and use the oil 
in lamps. The grease, moreover, is re- 
garded as edible; it is used in cooking 
and possibly as butter. 

The bird is not a West Indian spe- 
cies. Its nearest approach to the West 
Indies is Trinidad. I can find no au- 
thority for its designation as a “Roose- 
veltian bird.” Theodore Roosevelt did 
not explore any of the countries where 
the species occurs (Trinidad, Venezue- 
la, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru). 

John T, Zimmer 

« “Neither Fish nor Flesh, nor 
Good Red Herring (5:155 et al,) t 
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To the list of foodstuffs that “enjoy the 
distinction of being not what they 
seem,” I should like to add “Texas 
squirrels,” the name, so I am told, un- 
der which prairie dogs were once 
shipped dressed to eastern markets. 
They met with ready sale until their 
real origin was laid bare. 

I am also told that muskrats arc some- 
times sold as “marsh rabbits.” 

Kenneth W. Porter 

« Invitation with a Leer (7:46 et 
d.). Eva Tanguay, Zicgfeld star and 
ornament of vaudeville for a quarter of 
a century, died at Hollywood on Janu- 
ary II, 1947. In Chapter 2 of her 
“autobiography” in the American Week- 
ly (San Francisco Examiner , January 5, 
1947, p. 17, col. 3) she describes a 
visit to a bachelor apartment in Boston 
“before the day when *comc up and 
sec my etchings' was the standard invi- 
tation.” This young man, as she put 
it, had “the turn of the century ap- 
proach”: he asked her to come up and 
see the “colorings of [his] lights.” 
She declined that evening but did con- 
sent to have breakfast with him in the 
morning. The colorings, she reported, 
were “breath-taking.” 

Peter Tamony 

« Ghost Towns (6:171 et d.). Nin- 
ingcr, in Dakota County, Minnesota, a 
town with which Ignatius Donnelly was 
closely associated, was laid out in the 
summer of 1856 by John Niningcr, 
a Philadelphia and St. Paul businessman 
who had become involved in large-scale 
real estate transactions. The community 
was still growing in 1858, but the Pan- 
ic of 1857 was the initial cause of the 
death of the town, for it slowed up (and 
finally stopped) the sale of lots and the 


citizens of the region were, in some 
cases, entirely “washed up.” Within a 
relatively short time, then, a land of 
plenty and of grandiose civic planning 
became a doomed and deserted spot. 

E . L. S . 

« October i: Moving Day (7:46 et 
d.). May 1 was the popular moving 
day for New Yorkers very early in the 
history of the city. The point was noted 
in the 1790’s by Mederic-Louis-Elie 
Moreau de Saint-Mery, whose account 
of late eighteenth-century America has 
been translated and edited by Kenneth 
and Anna M. Roberts — Moreau de St. 
Mery’s American Journey [1793-1798] 

(N. Y., 1947)- 

The Frenchman said (pp. 165-66): 

A strange habit of New Yorkers is 
their mania for moving on May 1, 
if they do not own a house. ThiB 
moving must be seen to be believed. 
No one was able to tell me the reason 
for it. 

F. W. 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (6:90 et 
al .). The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York is not a “men’s 
club” in the popular sense of the term. 
It is worth pointing out, however, that 
this organization broke a tradition 179 
years old when it invited a woman to 
address its members at a regular monthly 
meeting. Clare Booth Luce was the first 
woman guest speaker since the Chamber 
was founded in 1768. 

T. O. 

* Negro ’Lection Day (6:137 et d.). 
Amos Kendall, journalist and member 
of Andrew Jackson’s famous “Kitchen 
Cabinet,” described, in his Autobiog- 
raphy (Boston and New York, 1872), 
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the festivities of “ ‘Lection Day,” or 
the da y on which the Governor of 
Massachusetts was inaugurated. (It can 
be assumed that he was referring to a 
period in the very* early l8oo’s.) 

The holiday, he said, came toward 
the end of May and farmers’ boys used 
it for hunting or fishing. They would 
choose sides some days in advance, and 
would begin scouring the surrounding 
region for crows’ nests. If these were 
found filled with young, the booty was 
generally taken back to the house and 
fed until the day of the hunt, for if the 
find was to count in the tally, it must 
be shown that it was killed on the ap- 
pointed day. An old crow, for example, 
brought as high as ten points, while a 
blackbird’s egg scored as low as one. 
The side running up the larger score 
was, of course, the victor. 

A game known as “threshing eggs” 
topped off the day. For this, an egg was 
placed on the ground, and the thresher, 
standing about two rods off, was obliged 
to advance with his eyes shut and take 
a blow at the egg. 

In the hunt as well as the game, the 
only reward, said Kendall, was the 
“pride of success.” Farmers encouraged 
the hunts as a means of destroying some 
of the many mischievous birds. 

E . P . A. 

« Bicycle Railroads (3:182). A 
rather more complete description of the 
New Jersey bicycle railroad, together 
with an adequate illustration, appears in 
the Scientific American for April 16, 
X892. 

It was known as the Hotchkiss Bi- 
cycle Railway. The track of the system 
rested on a foundation of cross ties 
3x6 inches by 3J4 feet, which were 
placed at intervals of six feet. Upright 
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wooden posts 3% feet high were fas- 
tened to the ties by bolts and angle 
irons. Narrow wooden stringers con- 
nected the posts, and the top stringer 
had a T-shaped rail fastened to it on 
which the bicycles ran. 

The ordinary saddle, handle bars, 
and propelling mechanism were used, 
but the rest of the cycle was of special 
construction. The handle bars were not 
needed for steering, but merely as some- 
thing to hang on to. The frame of the 
machine was double, extending below 
the track rail on both sides, to a dis- 
tance of 2 J<2 feet. At the lower end of 
the frame was a small guide wheel run- 
ning horizontally, serving to keep the 
machine in an upright position, and to 
prevent it from Jumping over the track. 
The driving wheel, 20 inches in diam- 
eter, was in front. This like the rear 
wheel, was grooved to fit the rail. 

Two tracks were constructed, so that 
the road could be operated in both di- 
rections at the same time. At suitable 
intervals, side tracks were placed. On 
these, the cycles were stored when not 
in use. 

V. R . S. 

« Local Winds (7:30 et al.). Pacific 
Coast fishermen refer to the “Chubas- 
co” as a cyclone at sea. This storm is 
likely to strike at any time across the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. 

L. S. T. 


« Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
op New Buildings (6:191 et d,)> 
Tunnel construction workers — “sand- 
hogs” — traditionally celebrate the of- 
ficial break-through which occurs when 
the two opposing halves of a tunnel 
meet, according to a news story in the 
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New York Herald Tribune , July 20, 
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M. 0 >D. 


« Drift-bottle Clues (6:92 et al.). 
A modern version of the practice of 
sealing messages in bottles and setting 
them adrift on ocean currents was taken 
over as an advertising stunt by the 
Raleigh cigarette company in 1945. A 
contestant in the tobacco company’s ra- 
dio program, “People Arc Funny,” 
dropped twelve plastic balls — containing 
this message: “The first person to wire 
the code ‘Raven’. . . will receive $1,000 
in cash . . — in the sea off Southern 
California on December 2, 1945. One 
of the balls was retrieved by a Marshall 
Island native, 4,000 miles from its 
starting-point, late in July, 1947, and 
the reward was claimed, with the help 
of the United States Navy. The island- 
er will probably fly, according to Time , 
(August 4, 1947) to the United States 
to receive the $1,000 and to appear on 
the radio program. 

T. 0 . Roberts 

« One of the First Limericks? (7: 
31 et al.), A professor here at the Uni- 
versity of California gave me this quo- 
tation from St. Thomas Aquinas as an 
example of an early Limerick. (Un- 
fortunately, the exact citation was not 
jotted down.) 

Sit vitiorum meorum evacuatio, 
Concupiscentias et libidinis extermi- 
nate, 

Caritatis et patientiae, 

Humilitatis et oboedientiat, 
Omniumque virtutum augmentatio, 

The rhyme scheme is certainly not 
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unlike that of a Limerick; but the pro- 
sody is a bit far-fetched. 

Samuel T, Farquhar 

« Shivaree (2:32 et al.). In Jay Mon- 
aghan’s Last of the Bad Men: The Leg- 
end of Tom Horn (Indianapolis, 1946) 
there is good evidence that the shiva- 
ree custom was in full force in the West 
about a half-century ago. 

It is mentioned in connection with 
young Sheriff Smalley, who was mar- 
ried at a time when Tom Horn was 
highly suspected of escape manoeuvres 
and demanded the closest of watching; 
Smalley, in order to give himself more 
thorough coverage, brought his bride to 
live with him in a suite of rooms at- 
tached to the prison. On Hallowe’en 
night, some of the Sheriff’s friends or- 
ganized a “chivaree” expedition and 
made a muffled approach toward the 
prison. Nervous Smalley, thinking that 
the crowd was surely headed for Tom’s 
cell, sounded the alarm and posted his 
guards, and the pranksters retreated. 

/. L. 

« Buried-treasure Stories (7:47 et 
al.). Vincent Starrett’s “Books Alive” 
column in the Chicago Tribune , July 
13, 1947, offers several excellent en- 
tries. 

The first two were directly suggested 
by Stevenson’s Treasure Island : Arthur 
D. Howden-Smith’s Porto Bello Gold 
and H. A. Calahan’s Bach to Treasure 
Island. Both are tales of buried treasure 
and both, says Starreq, are “admirable.” 
The third on his list is a story for 
younger boys, David William Moore’s 
The End of Long John Silver , in which 
the “indestructible villain ... [is] at 
last destructible.” 

The columnist also suggests a lesser- 
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known title — Stevenson’s commentary 
on his own pirate tale called The Per - 
sons of the Tale (in his Fables). It 
takes off from the end of Chapter 32 of 
Treasure Island , and Silver and Captain 
Smollett engage in a discussion of the 
morality of the piece, particularly the 
matter of whether either of them, since 
both are mere characters in a story and 


victims of an author’s moods, can be 
said to have any real existence. 

P . $. C. 


“Legitimate” questions which are not pub- 
lished will, if accompanied by a self addressed 
stamped envelope, be given as much attention 
as possible. 

Contributors may, if they prefer, use initials 
rather than signatures. 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 


T he Stratford Press, at 5066 Overbrook Place, Cincinnati 27, Ohio, reports 
three entries that are only vaguely “in progress”: One of them is a first Ameri- 
can edition of a British book, to be illustrated with wood engravings; on this plans 
have been completed and an elaborate and comprehensive dummy prepared, but 
the uncertainty of s when makes Elmer Gleason hesitant about public announcement. 
The second is an authoritative bibliography and biography written by Herman 
Schauinger; again, the precise details of publication arc not known. The third is 
Number Four of The Stratford Booh , “a sort of private press house organ,” issued 
from time to time; this is virtually ready. 

The Press has been Mr. Gleason’s private enterprise since 1 921. The shop is 
set up in the basement of his house, and the equipment includes a job press with 
motor and a small hand press, a few generous fonts of foundry type, and the other 
items indispensable to the printing of limited editions. He himself is responsible for 
not only the designing, composition, and press work but, on some occasions, the 
binding as well. 

The Latin phrase “ Fumo in lucent ” (“From darkness to light”), which appears on 
the device of the Stratford Press, is from a printer’s mark of the sixteenth century. 


T) ert C. Chambers, Concord, Massachusetts, tells us that he docs not at the mo- v 
^ ment plan to re-establish the press which he set up in 1 94 1. The memorial 
booklet issued in 1942 — the only publication to come from the press — thus becomes 
a “first?’ and “last? 5 edition. This was a tribute to the memory of a friend, Har- 
riette L. Tolman (1868-1941), whose knowledge of Concord and the Thorcaus 
had long been an immeasurable help to historians and biographers. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Van Wyck Brooks, R. Ruzicka, Hubert H. Hoeltje, Walter R. Harding, 
and Raymond Adams were responsible for the text. The printing was done by Bert 
and Lucy Chambers. And the binding paper was designed by Veronica Ruzicka. 
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The Life and Times of 
New York's Moving Day 

I t may be assumed that Benjamin 
Franklin’s maxim on the hazards of 
domestic restlessness [“Three removes is 
as bad as a fire”] put little or no fear 
into the denizens of lower Manhattan 
Island. For as earl/ as 1790, the /ear 
of Franklin’s death, that malady known 
as “moving day” was, in New York 
City, as common as a cold. William 
Maclay, distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, referred (in his Journal) 
to May 1 of that year as the “day of 
general moving in New York, being 
the day on which . . . leases chiefly 
expire.” 1 

From the time of the early Dutch un- 
til the end of the nineteenth century, 
May I was the all-popular day, and, as 
Maclay suggested, this fact was not un- 
related to rental practices. The Dutch, 
indeed, appear to have brought the May 
1 tradition with them, for the custom 
is deep-rooted in Dutch annals. Wash- 
ington Irving, however, was inclined to 
regard the May Day rite not so much 
as a carry-over of European folkways as 
a kind of memorial to the historic Dutch 


migration from Communipaw, on the 
west bank of the Hudson, to the “pleas- 
ant island of Manna-hata.” 

Houses were turned inside out and 
stripped of the venerable furniture 
which had come from Holland; all 
the community . . . was in commotion 
. . . everybody laden with some ar- 
ticle. ... In each boat embarked a 
whole family. ... 

This exodus, said Irving, “took place 
on the first of May, and was long cited 
in tradition as the grand moving .” In 
the same source, moreover, there is a 
nice indication of the degree to which 
the mania, even in 1809, had affected 
the lives of New Yorkers. For the anni- 
versary of that first May I migration 

was piously observed among the “sons 
of the pilgrims of Communipaw,” by 
turning their houses topsy-turvy and 
carrying all the furniture through 
the streets, in emblem of the swarm- 
ing of the parent-hive . , . 2 

This odd convention might never 
have enjoyed so long a life had it not 
been the basis on which leases (largely 
oral, at that time) were “drawn up.” 
By custom, a tenant whose lease was not 
to be renewed was to have his belong- 
ings off the premises by noon of May 1 . 
Obviously, many a tenant was obliged 
to stay on until the last moment for 
want of a place to move to; and this, 
in turn, forced the incoming tenant, 
also, to hold off until the eleventh hour. 
The cumulative effect of a series of such 
operations is clear enough. Nor is it 
difficult to see why moving day was 
something of a comedy to the artist and 
yet a minor tragedy to the subject who 
“sat” for him. 

For the purposes of this Note it is 
convenient to divide New York City’s 
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history into two periods: the first run- 
ning from the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century to about 1890 (i.e., 
the “May 1” era); and the second, 
from 1890 to date (the first half of 
which interval saw the October I date 
slowly and finally replace May l). The 
mark is an arbitrary one but it suggests, 
roughly, the beginning of an era when 
the social habits of New Yorkers were 
thrown — by war, inflation, depression, 
expansion — into new patterns. 

Into the first period, naturally, falls 
the bulk of the color, quaintness, and 
occasional comic relief. The contempo- 
rary accounts, if only because of their 
relative rarity, are highly readable source 
material. Within four years of Maday’s 
observation (above), the visiting French- 
man, Moreau de Saint M6ry, wrote 

[>794] 

A strange habit of New Yorkers is 
their mania for moving on May 1, 
if they do not own a house. This 
moving must be seen to be believed. 
No one was able to tell me the reason 
for it. 8 

There is ample evidence to show 
that this recurrent spring-time scourge 
of chaos and congestion went on without 
even partial relief. The ever-fruitful 
Diary of Philip Hone reports the pleas- 
ant weather of May 1, 1839, calling it 
a comfort to “jaded wives and fretting 
husbands,” for there was on that day a 
“great deal of moving in the streets out 
of Broadway, in the upper part of the 
city.” He added, however, that there 
seemed to be less transfer than usual 
“amongst the tenants of good houses.” 
Two years later, Mrs. M. E. Hewitt, in 
a piece for the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, described New York City’s mad- 
ness in these terms: 
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The sidewalks and doorsteps yonder 
are littered with fragments of straw 
and paper; and from the open hall- 
door of the opposite house, issue two 
men bearing a hand-barrow, laden 
with divers articles of china and glass- 
ware, pictures, &c . . . *tis moving 
day — the dreaded “first of May!” 5 

Through the 1840*8 and probably 
most of the 1850*8 it was a relatively 
small-scale operation. Most families 
owned their own houses and the influ- 
ence of a “floating population” was not 
yet at work. The unsightliness of the 
manoeuvre — which every diarist re- 
cords, either bluntly or indirectly — was 
largely a fault of the prevailing cartage 
methods. Until the middle of the cen- 
tury (and to some degree later) the so- 
called public cartman was the master of 
ceremonies. He it was who held the 
whip over an underfed nag and a two- 
wheel cart having an original maximum 
capacity of a small chest of drawers. 6 
Yet by combination of undue optimism 
and the sweet assurance that the client 
moved at his own risk he succeeded in 
piling onto that wisp of a frame the 
bulk of a family’s possessions. The stack, 
obviously, could extend upward and 
backward only to that point where the 
balance was still noticeably maintained. 
And if the cartoonists of the day can be 
trusted, many a cartman defied the law 
of leverage and light-heartedly threw on 
just “one more piece,” only to find that 
the beast of burden, on the other side 
of the fulcrum, was being slowly raised 
off the ground. 

Moving fees, in the heyday of the 
cartmen, were necessarily low. For sure- 
ly an outgoing tenant who innocently 
supposed that his lares and penates would 
be handled with care and who expected 
to arrive at his new quarters with more 
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that half of what he had owned some 
hours earlier might be considered mad 
beyond redemption. Two stanzas from 
Augustus Comstock’s “The First of 
May” [ 1 867] might strengthen this 
point: 

The bed-post falls, the curtain tears; 
And, like the things in fables, 

The beds go bounding down the 
stairs, 

The pillows follow them in pairs, 

And crashing go the tables! 

Crash goes the cart — oh, fatal day! — 
My furniture is shivered! 

And yet the carman claims his pay, 
For often on the First of May 
His loads are thus delivered! 7 
With the arrival of the fifties, and 
the coming of a very closely allied in- 
dustry — household-goods warehousing — 
the era of the two-wheel cart was bound 
to come to a dose (though by no means 
abruptly). The whole concept of stor- 
age changed at this mid-century point. 
For years, various household artides, 
which for any number of reasons had to 
be kept out of the way, were placed in 
general merchandise warehouses or put 
in the charge of liverymen, cartmen, 
upholsterers, and furniture dealers; on 
some occasions they were left in vacant 
lofts with little or no protection from 
fire and theft. It is generally agreed, 
among present-day operators, that the 
real beginning of the storage business 
came with the Civil War, when thou- 
sands of homes were necessarily rented 
to newcomers and the need for the safe- 
keeping of household equipment was 
widespread. Yet ten years before the 
War, the personal-property losses from 
inadequate protection had reached, in 
New York City, a figure sufficiently 
alarming to justify the founding of a 


business with a single purpose, that of 
holding goods in safe storage. In 1851, 
three brothers Morgan — Francis, John, 
and Patrick — opened what appears to 
have been the first of such establish- 
ments, on a site now occupied by the 
Edison Hotel (south side of Forty-sev- 
enth Street, between Broadway and 
Eighth Avenue). For some time the 
Morgan firm provided no transportation 
whatsoever, and the client relied solely 
on the fabulous cartman. Not too long 
afterward, however, the stake wagon 
— with very low sides and six or eight 
thin upright stakes to offer a little re- 
sistance against sliding mattresses — came 
into common use. Presumably this was 
during the sixties; and yet the public 
prints, through that decade, were loath 
to give up so obvious a subject for cari- 
cature as was the feeble little two-wheel 
conveyance that had outlived its own 
strength. 

Meantime, household storage houses 
had been springing up in various parts 
of the island. The Haeger Storage Ware- 
houses appeared about 1855 at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Eighth Avenue. Two 
other names associated with early ven- 
tures of this kind are Morrell (in the 
seventies, at Fourth Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street) and O’Reilly (who pub- 
licized the fact that he had the protec- 
tion of plastered walls as against loose 
boards, cracks, etc.). Morrell, ironically 
enough, suffered what might be called 
a double defeat: a fire not only de- 
stroyed his building and Btorage proper- 
ties (leaving him without benefit of in- 
surance, since his policy had lapsed a 
few daya earlier) but placed him at the 
mercy of the very evil which commer- 
cial storage was designed to do away 
with. 

In 1883, two large moving-and- 
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storage firms were founded — the Lin- 
coln Warehouse and the Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse. These two, like 
the Morgan enterprise mentioned above 
and the Chelsea firm established in the 
middle nineties, are still in existence 
today; but unlike the rest they were 
outgrowths of safe-deposit companies. 

Obviously enough, the rising storage 
industry was not to be retarded by an 
obsolescent van service. The first closed 
vans for domestic moving seem to have 
made their appearance between 1876 
and 1880; at any rate it is over this 
period that Morgan and Brother experi- 
mented with them. These new box-like 
horse-drawn vans, to be sure, shielded 
the sofas, rugs and antimacassars. But 
the driver, perched on a small seat at 
the front, was — as ever before — exposed 
to the elements; and, with almost freak- 
ish regularity, May I was a wet day. 
His only salvation was a large blanket 
with which he wrapped himself up like 
a mummy. Some of the vans, possibly 
later ones, had the merest suggestion of 
a stoop across the front, no more than a 
narrow cowlick-like strip which by curl- 
ing slightly upward was designed to 
spare the driver the added annoyance 
of sitting under what amounted to an 
eave-less roof. 

The proportions of the enclosed van 
were exactly those of Barnum’s familiar 
menagerie wagons. A number of moving 
firms — presumably in the effort to make 
the most of the parallel and to enjoy, 
at the same time, a little self-edification 
— made a direct borrowing from the 
great showman and painted their vans 
with what was known as tf English ver- 
milion,” containing a genuine imported 
pigment. One can only assume that the 
moving industry over this period was 
making every effort to bring an element 


of beauty into a trade that for decades 
had been associated in the public mind 
with an inevitable unsightliness (for the 
finest furniture was a sad-looking lot 
when piled at uncomfortable angles on 
a rope-bound dray) . The closed van had 
at last, then, drawn the shades, and the 
only thing that really mattered, so far 
as appearances were concerned, was the 
state of the exterior. With the peak of 
this aesthetic awakening came the prac- 
tice of decorating both port and star- 
board with panoramic art. For some 
unexplained reason, the accent on pa- 
triotic or chauvinistic scenes ( c< Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware” was 
among the most popular) was confined 
to New York City. Other urban regions 
concentrated on the home-sweet-home 
touch, with fireside and family glimpses. 

The enclosed van, however, did not 
entirely replace open-wagon domestic 
hauling. The low-sided “platform spring 
furniture wagon” was much in evidence 
in the early 1900*8. A very handsome 
specimen in this category is described 
as having a dark green body, red or yel- 
low gear (neatly striped), duck cushion, 
chain end gate, and “plush rail on top 
of panels.” 

Before considering what has been ar- 
bitrarily designated as the second period 
[i.e., the nineties to date] it is neces- 
sary to run back to 1869, the year of 
New York’s first apartment house. This 
five-story structure at U4 East Eigh- 
teenth Street — still standing today— 
was cooperatively owned and popularly 
known as the “French Flats” (assumed 
to be an influence of Parisian architec- 
ture). In the seventies and eighties 
came others, among them the “Navarro 
Apartments” (where Essex House now 
stands). But in general the living habits 
of New Yorkers did not change to any 
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marked degree until the early 1 900*8, 
when people in the middle- and higher- 
income brackets were giving up out- 
moded houses and signing apartment 
leases. This, obviously enough, hastened 
the so-called “floating” characteristic. 
It was with the middle and late nineties 
that the real estate owners were begin- 
ning to see an economic disadvantage in 
the lease which expired on May 1. For 
the tenant, under this agreement, might 
easily take his family to the country for 
the summer and return in the fall to 
sign a short-term lease. In order to es- 
cape this summer slump in rentals, New 
York landlords were therefore anxious 
to introduce the notion of October-to- 
September leases. In 1897 Lincoln Stef- 
fens noted the fact that “residence dis-, 
tricts of the city move on October 1st.” 
This, actually, was hardly more than the 
beginning of a very positive trend} and 
not until two decades thereafter was the 
May I moving date entirely abandoned. 

Much of the chaos in landlord-tenant 
relations during (and after) World War 
I was laid to the effects of the Ottinger 
Law, enacted in 1918; and most no- 
ticeable of these was the prohibiting of 
oral leases of more than one month’s 
duration. In the two years immediately 
following, eviction cases piled up in the 
courts. Chapter 130 of the Housing 
Law of 1920, applying only to New 
York City, did much to remedy the ills. 
Primarily, it brought about what 
amounted to a universal October I mov- 
ing day. By the 1920 law, the older 
statute permitting oral leases of a year’s 
length was again put into effect, and 
agreements in which the duration of oc- 
cupation was not precisely specified 
were deemed to continue until “Octo- 
ber 1 next after . . . possession.” Over 
the 19x8-1920 emergency, property 


owners, finding themselves unbound by 
leases, sold their houses to speculators 
who immediately raised the rents, made 
a resale, and captured a high margin on 
the new basis. (It was during this per- 
iod that the term “leaster” came into 
the language. The word was applied to 
a lessee who followed the vicious prac- 
tice of exacting excessively high rates.) 

The legal end of that era which saw 
both May and October moving days 
came, then, in 1 920. But there is at the 
moment a very strong feeling — among 
real estate and storage men — against al- 
lowing all moving operations, in normal 
times, to fall within what is said to be 
a ten-day period (i.e., September 20 to 
30). And it is more than likely that 
within the next few years some system 
of staggered leases will be worked out 
for New York tenants. Whether Goth- 
amites will resent this encroachment up- 
on their right to suffer remains to be 
seen. For it is no secret that they have 
not only tolerated this madness of move- 
while -the -town -moves -with -you but 
even cultivated it. They have moved 
when rents were low, and when they 
fell lower still. They have moved when 
rents were high, and when they went 
higher still. And they have moved when 
rents were stable. Nor will they be 
stopped in this barren year of 1947 by 
anything so slight as the want of a place 
to move to. 

Pantechnicon 


1. The Journal of William Maclay 
(N. Y., 1927), p. 245. 

2. Washington Irving, Knickerbockers 
History (N. Y., 1928), pp. 52-53. 

3. Moreau de St. Mery 7 s American 
Journey [1793-1798] (N.Y.,1947), 
PP* 165-166. 

4. The Diary of Philip Hone (N. Y,, 
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1927), Vol. 1, pp. 394 - 395 * 

5. M. E. Hewitt, “An Hour at my 
Window on May Morning,” South m 
ern Literary Messenger, September, 
1841. 

6 . Laws Relating to Carts and Cartmen 
. . . (N. Y., 1850) explains (p. 8) 
that these “furniture or spring carts 
. . . shall be ten feet in length, and 
no more; and four feet and four 
inches in width, and no more; and 
the tires thereof shall be not less than 
two inches in width. . . . 

7. Augustus Comstock, “The First of 
May,” Harper's Weekly, May 4, 
1867. 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

Deltiology: postcard collecting; from 
Greek deltion , diminutive of deltos 
(writing tablet) and - ology (New York 
Times Magazine , June 22, 1947). * * * 
First Trade School in America: es- 
tablished, about 1907, in Buffalo, New 
York, by Frank Lawrence Glynn, who 
died July 29, 1947, in New York City 
(New York Herd'd Tribune , August I, 
1947). * * * “Kino of the Strike 
Breakers”: Pearl L. Bergoff, who died 
August 11, 1947, in New York City; 
made a specialty of breaking up indus- 
trial disputes; employed “finks,” “no- 
bles, 1 ” and “missionaries” (men who cir- 
culated among strikers’ families in the 
effort to convince them that the strike 
was futile) ; also nicknamed “The Gen- 
eral” and “The Red Demon” (New 
York Herdd Tribune , August 13, 

1947). 

“Marshall Gap”: period of waiting 
before the “Marshall Plan” (enunciated 
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June S, 1947, by Secretary of State 
Marshall) might become effective ( New 
York Times , August 9, 1947)* i * * 
“Mother Church of Mother’s 
Day”: Andrews Methodist Church of 
Grafton, West Virginia, where Anna 
Jarvis, founder of Mother’s Day, ar- 
ranged church services in honor of her 
mother and “all mothers of Taylor 
County” on May 12, 1907 (New York 
Times Magazine , May II, 1947). 

Newburyport Plan: proposal intro- 
duced in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
in April, 1947, to cut retail prices 10 °fo 
in the hope of starting a nation-wide 
lowering of prices; promoted by Nor- 
man J. Randell, John Swanson, and 
Raymond Ross, town merchants, who 
set up a Committee of Thirteen to di- 
rect the plan; received much publicity 
but died in a matter of weeks. 1 * i 
“Ninety-seventh Senator”: Garrett 
Whiteside, aide to Arkansas members of 
Congress, who died in Washington, July 
2, 1947; for many years Washington 
correspondent for Arkansas newspapers; 
typed the original draft of the 1 91 7 
declaraction of war on Germany; as 
Clerk of the Senate Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, he delivered the 1941 dec- 
laration of war on Japan to the White 
House for President Roosevelt’s signa- 
ture; given his nickname by members 
of the Senate (New York Times , July 
4, 1947). * * < “Pilgrim’s Railroad”: 
the railroad running from Medina in 
Saudi Arabia to Transjordan and Syria; 
built in 1908; used largely by pilgrims 
to the Holy City; destroyed by British 
in World War I (New York Times , 
July 6, 1947). * * * “Trizonia”: the 
three zones of Germany occupied by 
American, British, and French forces, 
now largely unified (New York Herald 
Tribune , September 10, 1947). 
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QUERIES 

* American Company of Booksell- 
ers. In 1802, Mathew Carey, the Phil- 
adelphia publisher and writer, invited 
American booksellers and printers to set 
up an association devoted to the fur- 
thering of their interests. He drew up a 
constitution fashioned after that of the 
English Stationers’ Company} and, at a 
meeting held in New York City, Hugh 
Gaines was elected the first President 
of the American Company of Booksell- 
ers. According to the brief account in 
Bradsher’s Mathew Carey (N. Y,, 

1912), the society flourished for several 
years and then collapsed because many 
of the publishers refused to abide by 
the fair-practice rules of the association. 

Beyond the account by Bradsher, I 
find no detailed material on this organi- 
zation, the first of its kind in America. 
I should like to know what — if any- 
thing — has been written about the Com- 
pany; or, failing that, something of the 
whereabouts of the original account 
books and minutes. 

E . L . r. 

» Magnetic Hills. Five miles out of 
the ciiy of Moncton, New Brunswick, 
there is a spot where motor cars, in de- 
fiance of all laws of gravitation and 
without engine action, seem to travel 
uphill. There is a region in Georgia, 
too, where virtually the same thing may 
be observed. What other “magnetic 
hills” are there? 

L. S. T . 

» White Steps in Baltimore. I have 
often wondered why the doorsteps of 
Baltimore houses — at least those seen 
from the train — are whitened. A like 


refinement seems to be lacking in other 
American cities. In the North of Eng- 
land, however, the custom is — or was, 
fifteen years ago — fairly common. Is the 
Baltimore fashion, then, a carry-over of 
English influence? If not, how old is 
the practice? 

Edward Y. Ramsay 

> Church Suppers. I should like to 
know something of the history of church 
suppers in America. I refer, of course, to 
those community gatherings for which 
all the food and services are contributed 
by members of the church or parish and 
the proceeds of which are used to meet 
various church needs. With what de- 
nomination did they originate? In what 
part of the country? And when? 

A. H. 

> Warning Cry. Before the era of sani- 
tation in Europe, when slops were 
thrown out of upper windows into the 
street, a cry of warning to the passers- 
by was customary. I should like to know 
just what this cry was. 

G. V. 

» Railroad Nicknames. Many rail- 
roads, particularly the slower branch 
lines, have been given nicknames by 
their waiting passengers. I have recently 
come across one for an Alaskan railroad, 
The White Pass & Yukon, running from 
Skagway to Whitehorse. In this case the 
initials have been turned into “The 
Wait Patiently and You’ll Ride.” What 
others, past and present, can your read- 
ers name? 

E. E. Stotter 

> Barrie’s Ballet-fantasy. Sir James 
Barrie wrote a short fantasy called “The 
Truth About the Russian Dancers,” first 
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produced in March 1920 and revived 
six years later in an altered and abbre- 
viated form. Music for the original pro- 
duction was by Arnold (now Sir Ar- 
nold) Bax and decor by Paul Nash; 
presumably, the same was true of the 
revival. 

Denis Mackail states in his work on 
Barrie — Barrie, The Story of J. M. B . 
(N. Y., I94i)-^that “no less than ten 
typescript versions of this ballet-fantasy, 
in its one-act form, were discovered 
■ • •” (P- 544 )- 

Has one of these manuscript versions 
made its way to this country? No doubt 
Sir Arnold Bax has one — that which 
was used as the basis of the first per- 
formance. But before attempting to get 
information from him, or from any 
other British source, for that matter, I 
should like to know what might, be 
turned up here. 

Sykes H or tin 

» German-language Newspapers in 
San Francisco. I am trying to unearth 
copies of German-language newspapers 
published in San Francisco prior to 
1853. The Union List of Serials makes 
no entry before that date; and yet the 
Staats-Zeitung began publication in July, 
1852. It seems possible, therefore, that 
there were others. 

Ruth Teiser 

» Authors* Self-allusions. For some 
time I have been collecting pasages in 
literature in which an author makes an 
allusion to himself. Cervantes does it in 
Don Quixote when he pitches the writ- 
ings of Cervantes out of the knight’s 
library. William Faulkner does it in his 
novel Mosquitoes, when one of the' char- 
acters recognizes him (W. F.) among 
some dancers in a “joint.** And G.B.S. 
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does it in Fanny's First Play when one 
of the critics who have, come to see 
Fanny’s play suggests that the real au- 
thor of the play must be Shaw — be- 
cause there are disagreeable ideas in the 
show. 

I shall be glad to have references to 
other allusions of this kind. 

Sarah Chokla Gross 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

« Lady Pirates (7:56). In South 
China, in the early thirties, I heard — 
from the natives — a number of stories 
of a female pirate called Hon-cho-lo, 
who assumed command after her hus- 
band’s death, some time in 192 1. Her 
headquarters, as I remember, were near 
Pakhoi (between Hong Kong and Can- 
ton), and she was considered to be first- 
rate in this profession. I believe she had 
at one time about fifty sea-going junks 
under her command; and she had the 
— probably unique — distinction of serv- 
ing as a full colonel of the revolutionary 
forces during the uprisings of the early 
twenties. Later, she went back to sea 
again and was, I believe, killed on a 
piratical expedition. 

Horace Smith, in his biography of 
filibuster Captain George B. Boynton 
(The War Maker . Chicago, 1911), de- 
votes a chapter to an Irish woman pi- 
rate, Katherine Crofton, who operated 
in the Orient in the 1870*8. GuyBooth- 
by wrote a novel about her; he called it 
The Beautiful White Devil (N. Y. & 
London, 1896). 

From my knowledge of Oriental pi- 
rates, I would say that it is no more 
usual for a wife to assume command on 
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her husband’s death than for a widow of 
an industrial magnate to take oyer direc- 
tion of a corporation. 

Richard Gordon McCloskey 

« “Bogus,” etc. (2:88 ct at .). [Our 
attention, a while ago, was drawn to a 
short piece — on another use of the word 
bogus — by W. L. McAtee, appearing in 
the “Miscellany” section of American 
Speech, December, 1944.. There it was 
explained that at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, thirty-odd years 
ago, the sophomores used to issue “bo- 
guses” or “scurrilous handbills or broad- 
sides, upraiding and threatening the 
‘freshies.’ ” These were posted at night 
and were an effective part of the tra- 
ditional “scraps” between first- and sec- 
ond-year students. 

In reply to a letter from AN&Q, Mr. 
McAtee reports that nothing further, on 
this use of the word, has turned up. 
However, he sends us a copy of one of 
these alarming handbills; and because of 
its evident rarity, we quote the “text” 
below in full. — The Eds.] 

Crawl Off the Earth / Insipid 
FRESHMEN Snakes / Take heed rep- 
tiles, scandal beasts of the earth, wig- 
gle your [ word missing] rancorous, 
odious combination of viscous slimi- 
ness from our sight. / Haskins / Ye 
long fanged copper-headed puff ad- 
der, who vomits pukey suppuration, 
from which we pull / Miller / a 
mouthy imp, exhaling foul air. / O’- 
Donnell, / Rotten to the flabby 
core, whose sides, seething with pum- 
let sores and repulsive festors, cast off 
the putred [j&] scales. / Ragsdale 
and Cooper, / Disgustingly precise, 
with petrified smiles, / Pfaff, / An 
arrant coward, dipped in a bloody 
caldron, whose head was shaven like 
a convict. / Harass us no longer with 


your presence, ostentatious by its in- 
significance, inflated with garrulous 
bombast, and boastful arrogance. / 
Beware / Ye driblings of Hell! 

« Chimney Sweeps in America (3: 
172 et al.). It seems likely that the use 
of sweeps here was much more wide- 
spread than the earlier replies would 
indicate. The sweep, at any rate, was 
considered essential during the early 
years of New York City’s history. Re- 
ports of the Common Council (see Vol. 
I, p. 184) cite the appointment of one 
William Butler as “chimney sweeper” 
on December 23, 1686. The mayor, in 
assigning the task, required him “fre- 
quently to passe through all the Streetes 
Lancs and Passages” in the City, and to 
make “such noise or Cry” as might 
“Discover” himself to the inhabitants. 
His fees were prescribed in the mayor’s 
warrant. 

T . E. 

« Creases in Trousers (7:56). The 
first successful introduction of the crease 
in men’s trousers was made by Edward 
VII of England, who as Prince of Wales 
visited the United States in i860. The 
Prince at that time, according to R. 
Turner Wilcox (The Mode in Costume . 
N. Y., 1946), wore the crease at the 
sides of the leg as well as at front and 
back. The custom of placing the crease 
front and back only was one that came 
into vogue in the nineties; this later 
innovation originated with army officers. 

G. V . 

« “Spiv” (7:56). This newly-popular 
word in British usage has had its origins 
thoroughly, if inconclusively, examined. 
Lord Rosebery, the famous racing man, 
says that he has known the word, in the 
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sense of a bookmaker’s helper, for forty 
years. A contributor to the English press 
cites a 1690 letter in which there is an 
allusion to “gypsies and ‘spivics.’ ” Still 
another source holds that it is a police 
abbreviation for “suspected persons and 
itinerant vagrants.” 

The etymological comments were cov- 
ered in an AP dispatch of August 7, 
1947, from London. Regardless of its 
origin, the word seems to be very di- 
rectly applied, at the moment, to one 
who makes money in a variety of du- 
bious ways and is at home in the black 
market. 

R. T. Jams 

« Professional Oaths (6:172 et d.). 
In the reign of George III, the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers, the old- 
est printers’ association in existence, ex- 
acted the following oath from candi- 
dates for admission to its membership 
or freemanship: 

You shall Swear to be Good and True 
to our Sovereign Lord King George; 
and to be Obedient to the Master 
and Wardens of this Company, in all 
lawful Manner: You shall also keep 
Secret all the lawful counsel of this 
Fellowship ; and all Manner of lawful 
Rules and Ordinances for the good 
Ordering of the said Fellowship, ye 
shall to the best of your Skill Observe 
and Keep; and to your Power ye 
shall be Well-willing, Helping, and 
Furthering, to the good Governance 
and Wealth of the same Fellowship; 
and shall not be party or privy in any 
Counsel or Device that may be to the 
Hurt or Hindrance of the said Com- 
pany, or to the Overthrowing and 
Breaking of the good Laws and Or- 
dinances of the same; but all such 
practices, Counsels and Devices you 
shall disclose to the said Master and 


Wardens of the Company, and then 
labour to hinder and break as much 
as in you lieth. So help you God. 

(This oath was quoted in the Inland 
Printer y April, 1926, page 66.) 

Ellen Kemey 

« Racing: Always Counterclock- 
wise? (6:185). Horse races conducted 
at Belmont Park in New York were run 
clockwise until 1920. This form is, of 
course, the custom even now in Eng- 
land. But counterclockwise has been the 
rule, here in the United States, for 
some years. 

Roe Eno 


« Devil-bird Legend (7:60 et d .). 
That the devil bird or guacharo might 
be used by the natives of northern South 
America as a candle seems reasonable 
enough, particularly when one recalls 
that fishermen along the coasts of Brit- 
ish Columbia and what was once Ore- 
gon Territory made use of the Thai- 
eichthys facificus (or “candlefish”) in 
exactly the same manner, eighty years 
ago. This marine animal is about the 
size of a smelt, to which it is related; it 
is caught by moonlight and gives a 
pearliness to the surface of the water. 

H offer’s Weekly , August 3, 1869, 
carried a rather long and somewhat 
amusing account of it, describing the 
species as “clad in glittering armor” and 
“fat beyond conception.” 

The fish, it explains, are dragged in 
by use of a huge comb or rake with 
teeth of either bone or sharp-pointed 
nails; and in a good haul three or four 
fish will be speared fast onto each prong. 
Of the next— rather barbaric — opera- 
tion I will merely quote a few lines; 
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They do not gut or in any way dean 
the fish, but simply pass long smooth 
sticks through their eyes, skewering 
on each stick as many as it will hold, 
and then lashing another piece trans- 
versely at the ends to prevent them 
from slipping off the skewer. 

The fish are then dried, smoked, and 
packed in bark or rushes. 

It is held to be next to impossible 
to “broil or fiy them, for they melt 
completely into oil.” Then follows an 
explanation of how they are used as 
lamps. The dried fish are perforated 
from head to tail by means of a long 
hard-wood needle, and a piece of rush 
pith is drawn through, to serve as a 
wick. For a candlestick the natives use 
merely a piece of wood with a deft at 
one end large enough for holding the 

S. 0. M. 

« Token Payments for Land (7:58 
et a.). A single red rose, presented at 
West Grove, Pennsylvania, on Septem- 
ber 5, 1947, fulfilled the rental pro- 
visions of a deed signed 216 years ago 
by William Penn. The rose was a token 
payment for the use of the Red Rose 
Inn, standing on property originally 
granted Penn by the King of England. 
Amy Penn-Gaskill Hall 2d, a tenth di- 
rect descendant of William Penn, re- 
ceived the blossom from Elizabeth B. 
Graves. 

M. A . 

« Soldier and Sailor “Clubs” (6: 
16 ct aL), American soldiers who have 
been prisoners of war have set up an 
International Association of Barbed Wire 
Clubs. Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, re- 
cently retired, is lifetime honorary pres- 
ident of the Association. 

T. W . 


« Women in Men’s Clubs (7:61 et 
aL). An illustration of the vigor with 
which the no-women rule is enforced 
has turned up in “The Lyons Den,” 
August 8, 1947. Leonard Lyons report- 
ed a luncheon in Hollywood given by 
Jerry Geisler in honor of Judge Samuel 
Leibowitz. It was held in the Jonathan 
Club, a men’s club where “no women 
are permitted above the third floor.” 
Mrs. Leibowitz was therefore taken to 
the eleventh-floor dining room by means 
of an elevator in the rear of the build- 
ing. When the guests left, several hours 
later, the elevator operator was notice- 
ably disturbed and explained that he 
was “not permitted to take any lady up 
or down.” Bailiff A 1 Wolff, of Los An- 
geles, showed the operator his official 
badge and announced that the lady was 
in his custody. “Only by submitting to 
arrest,” said the columnist, was Mrs. 
Leibowitz allowed to break precedent 
by entering the elevator. 

K. U . 

« Butcher’s Straw Hat (7:60 et d.). 
In “Old Market House gets New Fa- 
cade” (New York Twits, pp. 1-2, Oc- 
tober 27, 1940) is mentioned some- 
thing of the custom at (the now re- 
vamped) Washington Market. 

The author contends that the “aris- 
tocrats” in the market world in the 
early days were the butchers, regularly 
referred to as “merchants.” Very often 
a butcher was a bank director as well — 
and active in civic affairs. He might, 
therefore, arrive at the market with his 
high hat and long-tailed coat, which 
would be immediately replaced by a 
white apron. 

This suggestion is in keeping with a 
notion mentioned at AN&Q 7:12, and 
might indicate that high hats and straw 
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hats may have been part of the same 
tradition. 

E . K. 

« Opening-night Customs (7:60 et 
al.). A reader at the last reference men- 
tions the miners’ custom of tossing gold 
nuggets onto the stage. It is my recol- 
lection that in the obituaries of Lotta 
Crabtree there is a description of this 
form of approval, dating from the time 
when she was a child performer. 

Olybrius 

[Whether legend or fact, it is said that 
at Lotta Crabtree’s first stage appear- 
ance — in a gambling hall at a mining 
camp at Rabbit Creek (California?) — 
she picked up the nuggets and put them 
into an upside-down stovepipe hat. 
When she lifted the hat into the air 
the audience could see that it had no 
top, and meantime the gold, of course, 
had spilled out. This, then, was the 
signal, and the miners immediately 
popped more nuggets into the same old 
hat. 

She was reputedly only eight years 
old at the time; and her evening’s rou- 
tine included dog dancing and banjo 
playing.] 

« Buried-treasure Stories (7:63 et 
al.). Mebane Holoman Burgwyn has 
just published a very readable story 
called River Treasure and dealing with 
Negroes living on Occoneechee Neck at 
the mouth of the Roanoke River. The 
buried treasure is the family silver hid- 
den from the Yankees during the Civil 
War. It was set into the creek behind 
the plantation home. But because the 
cache had been hastily made and only 
one of the little boys lived to remember 
the spot, it remained undiscovered for 
a long time. Finally, after a heavy flood, 
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it was brought to light, and it is around 
this recovery that the story is written. 

Charles Af. Adams 

« Accounts of some early Maine treasure 
legends can be found in Portland City 
Guide (1940). Four figures covered 
there are: Captain Kidd, Captain Kciff, 
George Jewell (after whom Jewell Is- 
land, on the outer rim of the Casco ar- 
chipelago, was named), and Captain 
Chase (an early rum bootlegger who 
kept his prize in a secret closet between 
two floors of his house). 

Ellen Kerney 

« An interesting, although non-fictional, 
report of buried treasure appears in the 
life of Sir William Phips, as told by 
Cotton Mather in his Magnalta Christi 
Americana . 

C. D. 


« HarfePs Magazine for June, 1947, 
ran an article (p. 547) on “Where to 
Find Buried Treasure,” by C. Lester 
Walker. The account is made up of a 
number of sensational “revelations” on 
treasure burials reported to the United 
States Treasury Department and held 
in what is unofficially known as the 
“treasure trove file.” The range, in va- 
riety and location is, of course, almost 
without bound: a wagon load of gold 
in a Wisconsin swamp; a deposit of four 
million dollars in gold coins “within 
eight miles of Times Square”; the 
“lost” mines of the West, which every 
year send thousands of Americans on a 
fruitless search; and the sunken treas- 
ures off the coast of Florida, most of 
which are supposed to have been cargo 
of early Spanish vessels. 


A . R. 
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« College Book Fires (7:58 et d.). 
A book burning was carried out at Co- 
lumbia College in 1925 in dead earnest. 
It followed the final exam in “C.C.” 
(that widely-heralded course in con- 
temporary civilization that has now 
grown to a two-year length). There 
were at least twenty copies in the blaze, 
on South Field. (Tide: The Making of 
the Modem Mind.) 

The basis of our resentment had noth- 
ing to do with the subject matter or 
argument of the book; what we disliked 
was the form in which it was given to 
us — badly mimeographed, on poor pa- 
per, and done in ink that continually 
smudged (virtually every second word 
was illegible). 

Thomas F. Gardner 

€ Bowdoin College went in for very 
elaborate funeral pyres — particularly in 
the mathematics field. It is hard to tell 
just how early these ceremonies were 
introduced, but they were certainly 
highly popular in the fifties, sixties, and 
seventies. The remains — whether of 
“Calculus 35 or of “Anna Lytica” — were 
borne on a bier and burned on a pyre. 
The ashes were laid in a coffin and bur- 
ied. Even so final a detail as a properly 
inscribed tombstone was not neglected. 
Itouis C. Hatch’s The History of Bow- 
doin College (Portland, Me., 1927) 
quotes the Brunswick Telegrafhh ac- 
count of the burial of Calculus in 1859. 
The “eulogist 55 and the “elegist, 55 by 
this report, wore 

dickeys of monstrous size running out 
into triangles as sharp as the severest 
reprimand ever received by unlucky 
student, neglectful of his duties. . . . 

Onto the pile of inflammable stuff — 
“8 or 10 feet square and 12 or 15 feet 


high 55 — were set the bier and books, and 
immediately the torch was applied. 

The same source reports that when 
members of the Class of ’77 burned 
“Anna 55 in 1874. “groans and sobs ac- 
companied the eulogy and elegy. 55 Evi- 
dently it was for this occasion that only 
a hundred “mourning programmes 55 
(usually bearing a picture of a coffin, 
Latinized list of participants, etc.) were 
printed. And the unwelcome shortage 
was said to have forced collectors of 
Bowdoin memorabilia to pay “fabulous” 
prices for these doleful items. Members 
of this same class, on a return to the 
College in 1897, found the tombstone 
entirely lost in the grass. They had it 
restored, and on this second try took 
care to have it placed in a very con- 
spicuous spot. 

G. G. C. 


« The forerunner of the Junior Burials 
at Brown University [described at 
AN&Q 7:42-44] was the burning of 
what, presumably, are known as “term 
papers. 55 William Latham, who kept a 
diary of campus affairs, made a record 
of the fact that on the morning of May 
5, 1827, “compositions” were burned 
— giving “light and heat to warm and 
enliven this garden of science . . 

A granddaughter of Joseph Cady, 
once a college steward, supplied a des- 
cription of the ceremony as it was fol- 
lowed in about 1821. At that time the 
“essays” were bundled up and fastened 
to the tops of two tall poles planted on 
the “east side of Hope College.” 

Both of these accounts are given in 
Walter C. Bronson’s The History of 
Brown University (Providence, 1914). 

E. M. 
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The Private Press : Work in Progress 


A report from the Silver Quoin Press, under the “after hours” direction of 
James M. Dille (at 4012 Union Bay Circle, Seattle 5, Washington), brings 
word that there is in work at the moment a slight volume to be called Jumf-rope 
Rhymes, a lyrical essay written by Edwin H. Adams. It will run to only ten pages 
and will be set in Garamond and printed with decorations in red; the edition will 
be limited to 1 90 copies, half of which are to be given to the author for distribution. 

Dille’s original object, in founding the press in 1944 (when he was still a med- 
ical student), was the republication of historical papers in the field of pharmacol- 
ogy. But of the six titles that have appeared to date, only one, he says, falls within 
that category. This is the little-known essay, The Methods of Pharmacology: With 
Experimental Illustrations , written by John Jacob Abel, pioneer American phar- 
macologist. 

Anastatic Printing , a reprint of Poe’s article in the Broadway Journal , is Dille’s 
last-issued title. This, of course, is the 1 845 piece in which Poe glowingly described 
a method of printing that has long since become obsolete. The book is set in Bas- 
kerville, with decorations in brown; done on Artemis paper and bound in tan 
buckram; 16 pages (6x9); 1 50 copies. 

Silver Quoin Press books have never been offered for sale. Copies are distributed 
among collectors of private-press items. All type is set by hand and printed on a 
(6 x 9) Sigwalt hand press. Binding is done by hand in boards. So far, Dille re- 
ports, all productions have had at least two colors. 


Plans for the issue of a catalog of the Edgar W. Smith Collection of Sherlockiana 
* (which, we are told on good authority, is “the largest in the world”) are going 
forward at the Thorneycroft Press, Summit, New Jersey, founded in 1 945 by its 
present proprietor, Edgar W. Smith. Vincent Starrett and Christopher Morley are 
to write the Introduction. The volume will run to approximately 40 pages (5x8) 
and will be set in Goudy Old Style; to be hand-sewn and printed in an edition 
of 200 copies (not for sale). 

The Press, says Smith, is conducted in* “quite an amateur way.” It was designed 
to implement his Sherlockian activities, or, to put it elsewise, to supplement the 
activities of The Pamphlet House, under which imprint he has issued about a 
dozen titles. Most of these have been done on outside commercial presses. Three 
included in that count, however, are hand-set (i.e., Thorneycroft) volumes: A 
Baker Street Folio , Helene Yuhasova’s A Lauriston Garden of Verses , and Conan 
Doyle’s The Field Bazaar. All three .are for sale (and first and third are obtainable 
from the Argus Book Shop, 3 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y.). 

His flat-plate (8x12) power-driven Chandler & Price press has also been used, 
on occasion, for the production of Christmas cards, souvenir menus, and other odds 
and ends. 
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Burt Qreen Wilder and a Probable 
First American u Festschrift ” 

THE best available evidence, the 
Festschrift, a book of collected writ- 
ings published in honor of a scholar or 
savant, did not make its appearance here 
in the United States until 1893. 

On October 7 of that year, Burt 
Green Wilder, professor of physiology, 
vertebrate zoology, and neurology, who 
had been on Cornell University’s fac- 
ulty from “the very beginning,” was 
presented with what was then indubi- 
tably an impressive volume of “original 
contributions to science,” the work of 
fifteen of his former students, many of 
whom had since become men of achieve- 
ment. It was called The Wilder Quarter- 
Century Book i, 1 and marked the Uni- 
versity’s twenty-fifth anniversary. To 
the modern reader it has a decidedly 
pallid, textbook cast, and even among 
contemporary critics it received only a 
minimum of attention. It might well 
have dropped out of sight had it not 
been for the fact that it consciously in- 
troduced a new touch in academic cus- 
tom. Theobald Smith, in placing the 
book in Wilder’s hands, referred to it 


as something that “has been known for 
some time in German universities,” is a 
“newcomer to American university 
life,” and is yet “without a fitting 
name.” (For want of that “fitting 
name,” the German word itself was 
taken over, and has survived a variety 
of other designations such as “homage- 
volume,” “anniversary papers,” and “ju- 
bilee volume.”) 

The primary design of the book, ob- 
viously, was to honor Wilder as a scien- 
tist, a man of imaginative research abil- 
ity, and a teacher whose pupils could 
not easily “escape the infection of [his] 
enthusiasm.” But the variety of Wilder’s 
interests, the gusto with which he pur- 
sued a cause, and his pleasant eccentrici- 
ties make one wish that the volume 
might, without sacrificing any of its 
scholarliness, have taken on a little of 
the color of the man. For it is seldom 
that a serious and hard-working scien- 
tist finds time (or inclination) to write 
and lecture against racial prejudice, op- 
pose smoking and drinking, promote the 
notion of Equal Suffrage, aid in the 
drafting of a system of simplified spell- 
ing, and polish off a few lyrics as well. 
(Among his songs, incidentally, was a 
hymn written for the first Universal 
Races Congress held at the University 
of London in July, 1911.) Moreover, 
Wilder popularized the doctrine of eat- 
ing - slowly - and - chewing - well at least 
twenty-five years, he said, before the 
appearance of Horace Fletcher’s famil- 
iar nostrum. 2 

Wilder was born in Boston in 1841, 
and very little seems to be known of his 
early life. He studied at Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and for a year before 
joining the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, Colored, he served 
as a medical cadet in an Army hospital 
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in Washington. The regiment was as- 
sembled in the spring of 1 863 and of 
its sixty-eight commissioned officers all 
were white but two chaplains. Accord- 
ing to the original plan the men, after 
a rigorous training at Readville, Massa- 
chusetts, were to have proceeded by 
land to New York City, on their way 
to the South. But the War Department 
became fearful of throwing oil onto the 
Draft Riots fire that was already spread- 
ing, and ordered the regiment to sail 
from Boston instead. (This decision, it 
has been pointed out, meant the loss of 
an excellent piece of propaganda, for 
the Fifty-fifth was well drilled and well 
disciplined, and the sight of so capable 
and spirited Negro group could hardly 
have created anything but a good im- 
pression.) 

The Fifty-fifth did much of its fight- 
ing in the Charleston region and suf- 
fered large battle losses at Honey Hill 
and Rivers’ Causeway. Ironically enough, 
they were forced to face the humiliation 
of being paid not on a par with white 
troops (as they had been promised) but 
on the day-laborer’s scale. For more 
than a year, according to Wilder, the 
enlisted men received not a penny be- 
cause of their refusal, on principle, to 
accept a compromise settlement. The 
wrong was finally corrected. 

Wilder was an assistant surgeon for 
the best part of the two years, and was 
made a surgeon only a month before he 
was mustered out with his regiment in 
the summer of 1865. One episode in 
what was otherwise a purely military 
ordeal is worth singling out, for the 
procedure involved and the final results 
were characteristic of Wilder’s approach. 
This concerned his discovery, at the 
north end of Folly Island, a lonely spot 
a little south of Charleston Harbor, of 
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a “very large and handsome spider,” 
which he first identified as Ncfhila 
flumifcs and was afterward found to 
be Ncfhila clout fas. From this spider 
he drew out, in an hour and a half, 
150 yards of “brilliant and beautiful 
golden silk.” Two years later (in the 
summer of 1865) he organized an ex- 
pedition for a raid on a nearby piece 
of marshy land known as Long Island, 
and here succeeded in capturing sixty 
of the strange little silk-producers. He 
made numerous experiments testing the 
weight, length, and strength of the 
threads and rigged up a winding ma- 
chine and loom in order to carry the 
process through to the final product, a 
two-inch-wide ribbon. But he did not, 
fortunately, commit himself on the eco- 
nomic miracles which Nafhila might 
work. His diverting account of this ven- 
ture appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for August, 1866, and the article was 
said to have been the (then) only illus- 
trated piece ever published in that jour- 
nal. The same materials formed the basis 
of four lectures delivered at Lowell In- 
stitute in the spring of 1 866. 

Years later, Wilder mentioned this 
same little creature again in an address 
before the Brookline Historical Society 
(May 28, 1914). The allusion here is 
an excellent example of how he man- 
aged to use a zoological observation to 
hammer out a sociological point. In 
commenting on feminine superiority 
and domination he said: 

The female not only makes the net 
and catches the prey but weighs at 
least 100 times her mate; that is as 
if the average male of 1 40 pounds 
should attach himself to a woman of 
seven tons. Under such conditions 
Equal Suffrage would cease to be an 
academic question. 8 
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He had begun insect collections when 
he was only a youngster and it was not 
strange, therefore, to find him, during 
the war, taking careful note of all 
“new” natural phenomena which his 
wanderings presented. More important 
than this, however, was the fact that be- 
tween 1863 and 1865 he learned, at 
first hand, an immense amount about 
the Negro — his courage, strength, re- 
liability, loves, hates, etc. So significant 
was this impression that one can rather 
safely say that it influenced Wilder’s 
whole approach to science. His pro- 
longed study of the human brain was 
not merely a piece of detached research. 
It was, in part, a means of offering sci- 
entific evidence to disprove the wholly 
false notion that between the whites 
and the Negroes is a mental gap so 
great as to discourage any hope for social 
equality between the two races. Even as 
late as 1919 he was much preoccupied 
in all movements that tended to break 
down racial prejudice. 

Not until 1910 did Wilder retire 
from Cornell Univcrity, and the Fest- 
schrift presented him in 1893 came in 
recognition of the first twenty-five of his 
forty-two years there. 

In the year following the publication 
of the Wilder Quarter-Century Book , 
Henry Drisler, the classicist, was simi- 
larly honored by Columbia College. 
In the early 1900’s the Festschrift prac- 
tice spread, but one could hardly say 
that it became a universal academic 
habit. S. Griswold Morley, writing in 
1929, listed — in an admittedly incom- 
plete count, which overlooked the Wil- 
der volume — only eighteen American 
Festschriften (and predicted a notice- 
able increase, which evidently did not 
take place). 4 As a matter of fact, there 
is an obvious mechanical difficulty in 


making an accurate count. The books 
are not catalogued in any way that draws 
them together under a single subject 
entry. But Alfred Gudcman, in the 
Philological Quarterly for October, 
1929 (“The Homage-Volume Once 
More”) appears to have established with 
some certainty the fact that the very 
earliest (European) Festschrift was Sym- 
bol# fhilologorum Bonnensium in hon- 
orem F. RitscheUi oblata , issued in the 
years 1864. to 1867, m two fasciculi; 
to this there were forty-four contrib- 
utors. 

While the American homage-volume 
may not have grown in quantity, it has, 
reassuringly enough, prospered in qual- 
ity, a point that may be borne out by 
an examination of Bookmen's Holiday 
(N. Y., 1943), a tribute to Harry 
Miller Lydenberg. 


1. The WUder Quarter-Century Book. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing 
Co., 1893. Pp. vi + 493 ill. * map 
27 pi. 1 port. 8°. 

2. The Fifty-fifth Massachusetts VoL 
unteer Infantry , Colord [sic] ; with 
some revisions (1919), this was sub- 
stantially the address he gave before 
the Brookline Historical Society on 
May 28, 1914. 

3. Ibid. 

4. “The Development of the Homage- 

Volume,” Philological Quarterly , 

January, 1929. 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning down.} 

American Emigrants to Australia: 
Arthur A. Calwcll, Australian Minister 
of Immigration, issued an invitation, 
August 14., 1947, to American citizens 
to emigrate to Australia, offering, among 
other inducements, a travel subsidy; 
probably the first such offer in the his- 
tory of the United States (New York 
Herald Tribune , August 16, 1947). 
it * Automat Inventor: John Frit- 
sche, who died September 24, 1947, in 
Philadelphia; invented the machines 
that dispense coffee and food in Horn 
& Hardart restaurants (New York Her- 
ald Tribune , September 26, 1947). 

“Bebop”: new musical fad replacing 
“swing”; derived “from a two-noted 
BEEbop tag that recurrently ends 
many of the music’s phrases” (New 
York Herdd Tribune , September 26, 
1947). ter “Caravan Library”: 
British version of the bookmobile (New 
York Times Book Review, September 
28, 1947). * * * “Coney Island But- 
ter”: mustard; term overheard in New 
York rathskeller. 

Dive-bombing Tactics Origina- 
tor: Lieut. Gen. Ross E. Rowell, who 
died September 6, 1947, in San Diego, 
California; made the first dive-bombing 
attack in 1 927 against a body of San- 
dino rebels at Ocotal, Nicaragua, to res- 
cue a garrison of American marines; in 
1932, Rowell, the first Marine aviator 
to become a general officer, demon- 
strated the technique at the Cleveland 
air races; it is said that from this dis- 
play the German air force got the idea 
of dive-bombing attach, which it used 
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extensively in World War II (New 
York Times , September 7, 1947). 

“Freedom Train”: Ninety-eight 
historical documents, among them a 
thirteenth-century copy of Magna Car- 
ta and the original Declaration of the 
United Nations, are being carried 
through the United States in a train- 
exhibition; the tour is sponsored by the 
American Heritage Association, and will 
last a year, touching some three hundred 
communities; the exhibits also include 
the 1701 Pennsylvania Charter of Priv- 
ileges, Jefferson’s rough draft of the 
statement of American liberties (con- 
taining the suggestions of Franklin and 
John Adams on the Declaration of In- 
dependence), the original manuscript of 
the Bill of Rights, the original manu- 
script of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and the manuscript of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. 

“Goober-hanging”: discreet day- 
time version of necking, apparently 
Californian (Time, October 6, 1947). 
r 1 r “Hep” -talk: examples of jazz- 
slang gathered and explained by Walter 
Winchcll, and reported in Time (Oc- 
tober 6, 1947): “to scarf” (to cat); 
“to fall out” (to sleep) ; “gassed” (tick- 
led pink); “to be nowhere” (to be 
broke); “you’re gone” (you’re great). 
t t i “Mister Missouri”: Latin Amer- 
ican nickname for President Truman 
(New York Times, September 7, 1 947). 


QUERIES 

* Hector. What influenced the English 
language to debase the character of 
Hector, giving to the appellative noun 
the meaning of a swaggering fellow, a 
bully, a rowdy? The radical and rapid 
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change from the Homeric conception of 
him as not only a valiant warrior but the 
real prop and leader of the Trojan cause 
came, according to the OSD, very soon 
after 1650 and is instanced by a quota- 
tion of 1655. There seems no doubt of 
the date; for the medievalists regarded 
Hector as the ideal knight of chivalry, 
and in Shakespeare he is almost his Ho- 
meric self. Is it possible that there was a 
real, living seventeenth-century Hector, 
a bully and braggart now forgotten, 
whom the young bloods of London tried 
to ape? (The verb hector was apparent- 
ly adapted from the noun and is there- 
fore later.) 

G. J. L. G. 

» “Fredonia,” Etc. Samuel Latham 
Mitchell, early American scientist, evi- 
dently considered this country mis- 
named. He thought “America” too 
broad and ambiguous. And the term 
“United States” was not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive or inspiring. For many years 
Mitchell campaigned to have the name 
“Fredonia” adopted instead. (It is 
thought that he coined the term.) 

I should like to know what other 
suggestions of this kind have been made, 
and by whom. 

J. H, 

» Garrison War Diary. George 
Thompson Garrison, eldest son of the 
abolitionist, served as a regimental 
quartermaster in the Union army and is 
said to have kept a diary over his war 
years. This, I am told, was at one time 
in use as a source book for some pro- 
jected piece of Civil War history. The 
diary itself, however, appears not to 
have been published. It is possible that 
Rhodes A. Garrison, son of George 
Thompson Garrison, would have the 


requisite information; but I know noth- 
ing of his whereabouts, and will wel- 
come any suggestions. 

/. G. H, 

* South American Shoe-coating. 
The query on the habit of sending laun- 
dry from the West Coast to China 
6:168] reminds one of an an- 
alogous custom practiced by Bostonians 
in the 1820*3 when gentlemen consid- 
ered it sensible to send their boots and 
shoes to South America to have them 
coated with water-repellent India rub- 
ber. So far as I know, this was only a 
local practice. Or was it generally fol- 
lowed? and how long? 

A. M. Thomas 

» Floating Bookstores. In the Cin- 
cinnati Literary Gazette for July 31, 
1824, there is a short paragraph on 
what is called a “floating bookstore.” A 
boat known as the “Encyclopedia of 
Albany 5 * was evidently at that time mov- 
ing along the “western Canal.** Aboard 
with the bookstore was also a lottery of- 
fice, and by this means, it is pointed 
out, not only the “riches of science” 
but the “gifts of fortune 5 * were carried 
from one end of the canal to the other. 

Did floating bookstores ever gain any 
noticeable popularity? Were they some- 
times a part of river, rather than canal, 
traffic? 

James R. Holland 

» Custodians of Stuart’s “Washing- 
ton . 55 Dolly Madison, in a letter to her 
sister Anna, written on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 23, 1814, when the British guns 
were within earshot of the White 
House, described the difficulties of re- 
moving the “large portrait of General 
Washington** — the need to unscrew it, 
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her order that the frame be broken, and 
the canvas removed, etc. Everything, 
naturally, had to be done with furious 
speed; yet in spite of this fact, the 
“precious portrait,” she explained, was 
“placed in the hands of two gentlemen 
of New York, for safe keeping” (Mem- 
oirs and Letters of Dolly Madison. 
Boston, 1886, p. in). 

Have these two custodians been iden- 
tified? 

H. R. Smith 

<t Snacks in the Senate and House 
Galleries. Popular histories say that 
during Monroe’s second term it was 
not uncommon to see visitors in the 
Senate and House galleries help them- 
selves to sweets and other tidbits handed 
up on the ends of long poles. This, pre- 
sumably, was to lessen the dangers of 
too-obvious boredom. 

What was the public reaction to such 
a cumbersome and undignified custom? 
How long was the practice allowed to 
continue? 

T. P. 0 . 

» Religious Awakenings. There is no 
want of evidence to show that plagues, 
during Biblical times, were followed by 
wide-scale religious revivals. Over what 
is historically a modern period does the 
same pattern hold, in the Western 
World? Were cholera and yellow-fever 
epidemics directly related to the be- 
ginnings of religious movements or re- 
vivals? 

Alice R. Hill 


ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

« Abduhl Rahiiaiiman (4:118). The 
Literary Register , published in Oxford, 
Ohio, carried, in its September 15, 
1828, issue (p. 252) an account of Ab- 
duhl Rahhahman, referring to him as 
the “African Prince . . . who has been 
40 years a slave at Natchez, Mississippi, 
and has lately been ransomed.” The 
Prince was at the time in Boston and 
presumably visited New York cither 
just before or just after the date given 
above. The note ' in Arabic — about 
which Mr. Pleadwell inquires — was 
evidently written at this same period. 

I have not yet found a first-hand 
account of the ransom procedure or of 
the Prince’s enslavement. According to 
this secondary source, however, he came 
from the South to Boston, in order to 
raise enough money to “purchase the 
liberty of his children.” He is said to 
have been able to write and speak the 
Arabic language and to have a “modest 
and engaging dignity in his manner 
. . He had evidently been to Liberia 
in his youth and was anxious to settle 
there with his family. 

E. D . T. 

« White Steps in Baltimore (7:73). 
The front steps of Baltimore houses 
have been made of marble for at least 
a century past. This stone was chosen 
simply because it is locally cheap. There 
is a quarry at Cockeysville, not more 
than ten or twelve miles from the city. 
Moreover, marble is easy to work, and 
hence it costs a great deal less than any 
other stone. 

. L. Mencken 
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« In the older districts, white steps are 
even more common in Philadelphia than 
in Baltimore. Fifty years ago practically 
all Philadelphia steps were white — and 
for the most part white marble, not 
whitened stone; one scrubbed them 
daily. They have been a Philadelphia 
characteristic from the earliest days — 
perhaps because most of the old houses 
were made of brick and marble goes 
with the white pointing on bricks. 

It is interesting to note that in many 
ways Philadelphia and Baltimore, until 
about thirty years ago, were much alike. 

Miriam Allan deFord 

« American Company of Booksellers 
(773). There is an article by Charles 
L. Nichols on “The Literary Fair in 
the United States’’ in Bibliographical 
Essays: A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames 
(Cambridge, 1924), which discusses 
Mathew Carey and the organization of 
American publishers and booksellers. 

Lawrence C. Wroth 

[Nichols’ account states that Mathew 
Carey, after considering his plan for 
several years, sent a circular in Decem- 
ber, 180X, to the principal booksellers 
in the country, pointing out the need 
for greater uniformity in the book trade. 
Carey suggested that an annual book 
fair, modeled after those of Leipzig and 
Frankfurt, should be founded, and pro- 
posed that the first be held in New 
York City on June 1, 1802. E. T. An- 
drews of the Boston firm of Thomas 
and Andrews wrote Carey making a 
counterproposal, asking for the organi- 
zation of booksellers’ associations in all 
the large cities in order to regulate 
prices and printing — but not to increase 
duties on foreign books. Although An- 
drews did not think much of Carey’s 
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original suggestion, he did attend the 
first Fair, held in -New York the last 
week in June, and reported that some 
fifty booksellers were there. Hugh 
Gaines was appointed President and 
Carey became Secretary. The meeting 
adopted resolutions calling for the im- 
provement in quality of books pub- 
lished; a stopping of the practice of re- 
publishing boob already printed in 
America and still available in quantity; 
discontinuation of the importation of 
boob when good American editions 
were in print; and urging that local as- 
sociations be formed. It was also agreed 
that similar fairs be held twice a year, 
in New York on the first Tuesday in 
April, and in Philadelphia on the first 
Tuesday in October. 

The second meeting was held in Phil- 
adelphia in December, 1802, and the 
third in New York on June 21, 1803. 
At the fourth fair, held in New York, 
June, 1804, Carey was chosen Presi- 
dent, with Isaac Collins Vice-President, 
and Thomas S. Arden Secretary. At this 
session the booksellers offered prizes of 
gold medals in various phases of the 
trade. A medal worth fifty dollars was 
to be given for the best printing of a 
book of 300 pages, to be done on Amer- 
ican paper with American ink, in an 
edition of no less than 500 copies. A 
second prize medal, worth twenty dol- 
lars, was put up for the volume printed 
under the same conditions, but with 
1 50 pages and no less than 300 copies. 
The best example of American printing 
paper (not less than 50 reams) was to 
be rewarded with a twenty-dollar gold 
medal; the best example of binding in 
American leather of a book printed in 
America, with a medal worth twenty- 
five dollars; the best printing ink, with 
a like award. 
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The next fair was held in Newark, 
New Jersey, and closed June 20, 1805. 
At this meeting Jacob Johnson of Phila- 
delphia won the “American ink” med- 
al; the binding prize went to William 
Swain of New York. The awards for 
printing and paper were held over to 
the next meeting. 

In June of the following year another 
fair was held. This was apparently the 
last, for no evidence exists of later meet- 
ings. The organization was wrecked be- 
cause the book market was flooded with 
large editions of poorly-printed boob 
published by non-participating firms. 
Under such conditions the better pub- 
lishers felt obliged to withdraw from 
the association. 

Regional associations which sprang up 
in various parts of the country were a 
direct result of Carey’s book fairs.] 

« Railroad Nicknames (773). The 
old Newburgh, Dutchess and Connecti- 
cut Railroad which ran between Dutch- 
ess Junction and Millerton, in Dutchess 
County, New York, was known as the 
“Never Did and Can’t Run Right.” 

H . L N. 

« The Sheffield and Tonesta Railroad in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania (abandoned 
in 1944) was called the “Slow and 
Tiresome.” 

John Gildersleeve 

< The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern was nicknamed, not so many years 
ago, the “Delay, Linger & Wait.” 

H. M, I. 

« The St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
Railroad acquired, many years ago, this 
very irreverent but quite appropriate 
nickname — -“St. Jesus & Long Coming.” 
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This Vermont railroad, established in 
1 867, runs from St. Johnsbury to Swan- 
ton, a distance of about one hundred 
miles. A train takes some six hours to 
make the trip. According to Lucius 
Beebe’s Mixed Train Daily , the line is 
probably unique in that its tracks go 
over several wooden covered bridges. 
And in their peregrinations, passengers 
say that in Danville they can see four 
sides of a building as the train winds on. 

X. 

« The Chicago & North Western, partly 
because its tracks were laid left-handed, 
is locally called the “Never Wright.” 

There are also nicknames for air lines. 
In Central America, for instance, the 
TACA is known, perhaps for reason, as 
“Take a chance again.” 

Alfred E . HamiU 

t The New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad (the Eric today) was known, 
a generation back, as the “Now You 
Lay Easy & Wait.” The Middletown & 
Unionville Railroad, running years ago 
between Middletown and Union in 
New York, was called the “Miserable & 
Useless.” 

Is it not true that the Nickel Plate 
derives its name from a word created 
from the initials of its original name? 

Harold /. Jonas 

« The Maryland and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, running a distance of ninety- 
eight miles from Baltimore to York, 
Pennsylvania, was at one time known as 
“Ma and Pa.” 

E. G. 

t Colonel Joe Rickey (3:167). An 
amusing account of the origin of the 
gin rickey appears in George R. Brown’s 
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“not too serious history ” — Washington 
(Baltimore, 1930). Colonel Joseph Ric- 
key is there described (pp. 366 ff.) as 
“a leading lobbyist . . . and a well- 
known Democratic politician from St. 
Louis,” who flourished in Washington 
in the eighties. His role in naming the 
drink is given in some detail. 

On August 30, 1883, one Shoomaker, 
the owner of a famous bar in Washing- 
ton, died. Shortly afterward, the Colo- 
nel bought the business, and made Gus 
Noack its President and George Wil- 
liamson Treasurer. These two operated 
the bar until the coming of Prohibition. 
And it was the Colonel’s custom to fre- 
quent “Shoo’s,” where he always drank 
bourbon, poured over a block of ice in 
a thin-stemmed goblet. The glass was 
then filled with Apollinaris. According 
to Brown, he began sampling these high- 
balls “every day regularly, at about ten 
of the morning.” 

At this time, two newspapermen, Fred 
Mussey of the Cincinnati Gazette, and 
Charles Towle, of the Boston Traveler , 
also went frequently to Shoemaker’s. 
They were attracted by the Colonel’s 
special drink, and used to ask, at first,, 
for “one of those Joe Rickey drinks.” 
This became shortened to “I’ll have a 
Joe Rickey.” 

One morning, “an old timer, whose 
name unhappily is unrecorded,” visiting 
Washington from Jamaica or elsewhere 
in the West Indies, came into the bar. 
He spoke enthusiastically about a West 
Indian concoction made of cracked ice, 
rum, Apollinaris, and “half a lime 
squeezed and dropped into the mix- 
ture.” Feeling thirsty, and by chance 
having some limes in his pocket, he 
thought he would try the drink then 
and there, substituting American rye for 
the rum. The new combination appar- 
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ently pleased him. Next morning the 
bar tender, who had been much im- 
pressed by the visitor’s “new” drink, 
suggested to Rickey that he try adding 
lime juice to his own favorite mixture. 
The Colonel, joined by his two journal- 
ist friends, did just that, and the result- 
ing drink was immediately named after 
the Colonel, and not after the unknown 
gentleman who actually had invented it. 

Brown’s account of how the “Rickey” 
became “gin rickey” is equally fanciful. 
Now the scene changes to Chicago and 
the Columbian Exposition, where the 
Japanese jinrikisha was a main attrac- 
tion. At that time, the Democratic Nat- 
ional Convention was held in Chicago, 
attended by “hundreds of braves from 
Tammany Hall” — all thirsty. They had 
heard of the new drink from Washing- 
ton and got it mixed with the Japanese 
vehicle. At the bar in the old Auditor- 
ium they called for “jinrikishas” — 
knowing for certain only the fact that 
the drink contained lime juice. The bar 
tenders served them “jinrikishas” — 
made not of whisky but gin. And the 
name stuck, to the Colonel’s lasting sor- 
row. 

T. /. D. 

♦ Women in Men’s Clubs (7:61 et 
d.). On September 10, 1947, the Zam- 
orano Club of Los Angeles, a club of 
bibliophiles named for the first printer 
in California, gave a testimonial dinner 
in the University Club to Dr. Henry 
R. Wagner on his approaching eighty- 
third birthday. For the first time in the 
history of the Club, women were pres- 
ent. They were Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. 
Axe, Dr. Wagner’s secretary, Mrs. 
George L. Harding of San Francisco* 
and Miss Dorothea H. Huggins of 
Berkeley. Miss Huggins also addressed 
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the meeting, the first woman ever to do 
so. 

The Club has a room on the fourth 
floor of the University Club. Sherry was 
served there before dinner. By special 
act of the Board of Directors of the 
University Club the ladies were per- 
mitted to attend — it is a strict rule of 
the University Club that no women arc 
allowed above the third floor. 

Samuel T. Farquhar 

€ Black Market (6:91 et al). The 
black market in Paris is called La Mar- 
che Par allele, according to the “Letter 
from Paris” in the January 25, 1947, 
New Yorker . 

0 . T, O'K. 

« An Associated Press dispatch for Au- 
gust 7, 1947, stated that the present- 
day black marketeer in Paris is known 
as the “bof.” The term is derived from 
the first letters of the commodities he 
deals with — boeuf, oeufs and fromage 
(beef, eggs, and cheese). 

H. T. N. 

* Magnetic Hills (7:73). Classic 
areas of magnetic disturbances are those 
at Kurak and Krivoy-Rog in Russia. 
L. Keith Ingersoll, correspondent of the 
Saint Croix Courier , reported (Septem- 
ber 18, 1947) that such a hill had been 
discovered on the island of Grand Man- 
an in New Brunswick. The tendency of 
the hill to draw automobiles up its slope 
is said to have been observed recently 
when a back road was in use as a de- 
tour, The exact location of the hill has 
not been made public, pending proof. 
This phenomenon may be related to the 
submarine areas of magnetic disturbance 
near the Murr Ledges off the south 
coast of Grand Manan, as noted on 


American, British, and Canadian charts. 
The more intense of these were first 
reported in 1909, according to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty chart. 

Spectacular instances of magnetic dis- 
turbance at sea arc those near Port Wal- 
cott off the Northwest Australian coast, 
and at East Loch Road at Lewis in the 
Hebrides. Such submarine disturbances 
are frequently reported to the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the United States 
Navy. 

Buchanan CJmrlcs 

« A magnetic hill was reported in the 
vicinity of Washingtonville, New York, 
sometime within the last decade. 

Harold L lows 

% There is a magnetic hill on one of 
the roads leading up to the Riviera in 
Santa Barbara, California. Carl Stark of 
that city once wrote a humorous account 
of it in the Santa Barbara Daily News. 

A . ft. Ottlcy 

« Warning Cry (7 73). In Edinburgh, 
in the late eighteenth century, the cry 
used to warn pasaers-by that slops were 
about to be thrown to the street from 
the upper stories of houses was “Oardy- 
loo.” The term is derived from “gore 
Peau,” later corrupted to u gare de 
Pcau” An account of the conditions in 
the Scottish city may be found in the 
George Birkbeck Hill edition of Bos- 
wellh Life of Johnson (Vol. $, pp, 23- 
4). A footnote here (1) reads: 

The English servant-girl in Hum- 
phry Clinker (Letter of July 18), 
after describing how the filth is thus 
thrown out, says: — ‘The maid calls 
gardy loo to the passengers, which 
signifies Lord have mercy upon you l* 
£Uen Kerney 
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« Authors* Self-allusions (774.). 
Sinclair Lewis, as 1 recall it, alludes to 
himself in one of his novels, but 1 am 
unable to give the reference. 

W . B. Thomas 

« In Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Pirates 
of Penzance, there is this line: “And 
whistle all the airs from that infernal 
nonsense Pinafore” 

E. K. 

« Dr. Herbert Silvctte mentions himself 
in his recent Goose's Tale (N. Y., 
1947), published under the pseudonym 
“Barnaby Dogbolt.” 

J. C. W. 

t Twice-told Tales (6:159 et al .). 
An anecdote popularized in United Na- 
tions circles was quoted in the New 
York Herald Tribune , August 22, 1947. 
The tale involved a shortage of inter- 
preters at an international gathering at 
which a Greek was due to speak. An 
American volunteered to translate. When 
a colleague pointed out that he knew 
no Greek, he replied “Who better than 
an American knows what a Greek ought 
to say.” This same story apparendy had 
also been told of a Russian translator 
interpreting twenty-one languages dur- 
ing a session of the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow. 

G. 0 . P. 


« “Sacred Cow” (7:30 et al). The 
Presidential DC-4, “The Sacred Cow,” 
has been replaced by a DC-6, which has 
been officially called “The Indepen- 
dence.” President Truman first used his 
new plane on August 31, 1947, when 
he flew from Washington, D. C., to Rio 
de Janeiro to address the final plenary 
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session of the Inter-American Defense 
Conference. 

/. D. 

« Lady Pirates (7:74 et al.). Philip 
Gosse, in his Pirate? Who's Who (Lon- 
don, 1924), picks up two female pirates 
not yet mentioned. The first, Mrs. 
Anne Fulworth, was associated with 
Anne Bonny, and accompanied her — 
disguised as her mother — from Caro- 
lina to New Providence Island. Her 
career is not enlarged upon. Gosse also 
mentions Mrs. Maria Cobham, whom 
he describes as “bloodthirsty and am- 
bitious ... the wife of Captain Cob- 
ham, late of Poole, in Dorset.” 

$. B . Poore 

« Ghost Towns (7:61 et al.). Rhyo- 
lite, one of Nevada’s best-known ghost 
towns, was sold at auction on August 2, 
1947. The community, 150 miles north 
of Las Vegas, mushroomed early in the 
century during a mining boom. A rail- 
road station was built at that time to 
accommodate a line which never mater- 
ialized. The building was turned into 
a casino (this was included in the Au- 
gust sale). Another unique spot in the 
town was a house constructed entirely 
of beer bottles. Rhyolite formerly be- 
longed to the late N. C. Westmoreland, 
who referred to himself as “the greatest 
liar in the West.” 

E . K. 

« Protest Marches (6:15 et al.). In 
1912, an “army” of suffragettes marched 
on Albany, New York, under the lead- 
ership of “General” Rosalie Jones. The 
women, carrying yellow “votes for wo- 
men” banners, entered Albany on New 
Year’s Eve to present to Governor-elect 
William' Sulzer a petition on behalf of 
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a votes-for-women referendum. The 
propaganda-value of the protest was so 
great that a second march — this time on 
Washington — took place on the eve of 
Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration in 
March, 1913. 

A . J, Harvey 

« Token Payments for Land (7:77 
et d .) . That section in the lower tip of 
Manhattan Island known as Bowling 
Green (“originally the open apace be- 
fore the fort on the Heere Wegh 
[Broadway]”) was leased in the late 
spring or early summer of 1733 to John 
Chambers, Peter Bayard, and Peter Jay 
for eleven years at an annual fee of one 
peppercorn. The Common Council is- 
sued the order for the lease, stating that 
the ground was to be used as a bowling 
green. 

A. R. P. 

« “Tickety-boo” (6:7). Lord Mount- 
batten, now Governor General of India, 
is credited in the New York Times 
Magazine (June 22, 1947, p. 45) with 
“giving currency” to the phrase “tick- 
ety-boo” (or “tiggcrty-boo”). This 
Royal Navy term for “okay” is derived 
frcm the Hindustani teega. 

M . G. Arnold 

« Crossing the Line (7:45 et d.). 
President Truman, on September 11, 
1947, was initiated into the “Royal 
Order of Shellbacks” by the sailors on 
U.S.S. “Missouri.” The President was 
returning from the Inter-American De- 
fense Conference at Rio de Janeiro. 
With the initiation, his status changed 
from that of “pdllywog” (one who has 
never crossed the Equator) to full- 
fledged “shellback.” Admiral William 
D. Leahy, who accompanied the Presi- 


dent, admitted that when he was a mid- 
shipman in 1898, it was possible in the 
American Navy to escape the initiatory 
ceremonies by buying off the shellbacks 
with a keg of beer — a course he himself 
had followed. 

P. £. N. 

t “Leoline” (7:28 et d .). The child 
hero of Matthew Gregory Lewis’ play 
The Wood Daemon , published in 1807, 
is named Leolyn, “heir of Holstein.” 

L. E . N. Dobbie 

« Creases in Trousers (7:75 at al.). 
My father told me, almost half a cen- 
tury ago, that in his salad days gentle- 
men were strongly averse to wearing 
creased trousers because the crease indi- 
cated that the garment was ready-made 
and had acquired its folds from lying 
in the stock pile. 

The fashion did originate in London 
and probably in the East End. King 
Edward very likely got it from there 
and popularized it among the upper 
classes. It is curious but true that many 
men’s fashions started in that very dis- 
trict. 

Alfred 2 ?. Hamill 

« Natural Sweepstakes (7:24). A 
minor and quite personal natural sweep- 
stake is regularly held by a broker in 
New York City’s financial district. Each 
year, according to a report by Meyer 
Berger’s “About New York” (New 
York Times , January 12, 1947), Mr. 
Syd Melven takes bets on when two 
pigeons, nicknamed “Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown,” and occupying the coping of 
a building across from his office, will 
hatch a new brood. Additional bets are 
taken on when the young birds will 
fly. Melven seldom loses, for he has 
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noted that the hatching requires about 
nineteen days and the first flight about 
tliree and a half weeks. 

E . K. 


« October i: Moving Day (7:67 et 
al.). A note on the choice, in England, 
of October 1 as the day on which leases 
were habitually renewed appeared in the 
New York Times y October I, 1939. 
The writer, Raymond R, Beatty, a real 
estate man, found October 1, when the 
year’s harvest had been gathered, a logi- 
cal date for the renewal of leases and the 
payment of rents. He pointed out an old 
tenant custom of submitting a “bribe” 
— in the form of a goose — to the land- 
lord, this provided over and above the 
rent payment. And at Michaelmas (Sep- 
tember 29), geese were at their fattest 
as a result of feeding on stubble left 
from the harvest. In time, the gift of 
geese was often written into lease agree- 
ments. One such dates back to the reign 
of Edward IV. 


E. K. 


« Buried-treasure Stories (7.78 et 
al.). Cotton Mather’s narrative, cited 
at the last reference, can be found in the 
1929 edition of Mather’s Life of Sir 
William Phips, edited by Mark Van 
Doren. This is a captivating account, 
done in a style that makes it highly 
readable even at a distance of two and 
a half centuries. 

Phips was by birth a New Englander, 
a man of tremendous ambition. In spite 
of the fact that he could neither read 
nor write until he was over twenty, he 
pushed on, mastered the seaman’s trade, 
and took command of a fine boat, Phips 
got word of a Spanish wreck in the re- 
gion of the Bahamas, sailed south, and 
returned with only enough to clear the 
cost of the voyage to England. He con- 


vinced himself that there was richer 
treasure in those waters, and with sub- 
stantial British backing he was made (in 
1683) “the Captain of a King’s Ship 
. . . Commander of the Algier-Rose, a 
Frigot of Eighteen Guns and Ninety- 
Five Men.” In this he set out for Port 
de la Plata, but had no luck in his 
search. Again he returned to England, 
was properly outfitted, and again sailed 
for Port de la Plata, taking with him a 
canoe-like boat called a Periaga . This 
time, after scores of disappointing at- 
tempts, one of his men — in the Periaga 
— “spied a Sea T ea t her y growing, as he 
judged, out of a Rock . . One of the 
Indians dived for it, reported a “num- 
ber of Great Guns in the water . . .” 
and shortly dredged up a “ Sow ... or 
a Lump of Silver, worth perhaps Two 
or Three Hundred Pounds.” In a very 
little while, the men had recovered 
gold, precious jewels, and, wrote Math- 
er, “Thirty Two Tuns of Silver; for it 
was now come to measuring of Silver 
by Tuns.” 

T. A. L. 

« The “true story” of pirate Sam Bell- 
amy, fantastic leader of a band of pirate 
lads, is set forth in The Bellamy Treas- 
ure: The Pirates of the Whydah in the 
Gulf of Maine (Augusta, Maine, 1940), 
by Hildreth Gilman Hawes. 

A. C. 

« Badges of Office (7:27 et al .). As 
a short addendum to the comment on 
the green cloth bags of (Philadelphia) 
lawyers, it might be noted that from 
1889 to 1914 a journal known as the 
Green Bag — and bearing the subtitle 
“An Entertaining Magazine of the 
Law” — was published in the Boston 
area. 

F. W. 
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The Private Press: W irk in Progress 


t?dwin B. Hill (27 East Sixth Street, Tcmpe, Arizona), who admits that his 
^private press “suffers from a slow-down but still carries on,” holds that his is 
the oldest private press now in operation in America. Hill’s typographic efforts 
began in September, 1882, in Detroit, on a tiny hand-inking Daisy that had been 
won in a boyhood “swap.” Two years later he set up a lone issue of a small news- 
paper called The Journal ; then came several pieces of verse and short articles, as 
well as The Stylus , a quarterly printed a page at a time and issued from 1888 to 
1898. In 1900 he began work on Pertaining to Thoreau } a collection of essays 
running to 1 71 pages. This after-office task ruined his health and sent him into the 
Michigan woods near Lakeland. In 1908 he and his press moved to Granite Reef, 
Arizona; from there to El Paso, then to Yslcta (Texas), and finally to Tempo, 
Arizona. 

He has used, from time to time, Columbian and Standard self-inking presses, 
also Caxton and Excelsior, and has issued to date 145 books and brochures, not in- 
cluding various bits of ephemera. His present Tempe printings are done in 1 0-point 
Goudy’s Kennerley, printed in black ink only (usually in editions of 40 copies), 
and are never offered for sale. A small volume of verse is now partly in type, and 
several short pieces — by Vincent Starrctt, Herbert F. West, and others — arc in the 
planning stage. 

Hill’s printer’s mark, a cowboy hat, is a device dating from his stay in Yslcta. 
The original cut was destroyed by fire; and the present one, Hill feels, is not so 
well executed. 

Edward Larocque Tinker’s “Type Fever: A Clinical History of an Advanced 
Case” (New York Times Book Review , March 12, 1939) covers Hill’s ventures — 
particularly those of his earlier years — in considerable detail. 


r tarry Duncan tells us that the Cummington Press (Cummington, Massachu- 
setts) has now in work a new book by Wallace Stevens, Three Academic Pieces . 
It is being done on Kelmscott, Arches, and Worthy papers; the type is 1 6-point 
Blado with 12-point Poliphilus caps; and there are three woodcut initials by Wight- 
man Williams (these will be colored). The volume is being printed on the hand 
press on dampened sheets. 

The book of critical essays by Allen Tate, The Hovering Fly [see AN&Q 6:144] 
is still in process. It will have more than twenty-five woodcuts by Wightman 
Williams and is altogether the most ambitious project to come from the Press. The 
papers used will be 1501 Nuremberg, Van Gelder handmade laid, and Arches 
Glaslan. The type is Poliphilus and Blado, 12-point, in black and red. The special 
initials for this work were cut by Victor Hammer, A larger hand press was secured 
for this project. 
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The S'pelvms on Broadway 

I t is seldom possible to say just where 
or when a piece of folklore began. 
The origin of even so contemporary a 
figure as the once omnipresent Kilroy 
— who cannot be more than seven or 
eight years old at the most — is shrouded 
in controversy. So, too, are the begin- 
nings of George Spelvin, who, in Amer- 
ican theatrical custom, is the man whose 
name is placed opposite a second part 
when an actor “doubles” in any given 
play. George’s case, fortunately, involves 
fewer claimants than did Kilroy 5 s ; and 
the “origin” version dating from 1906 
— in which the credit goes to Edward 
Abeles, who played the lead in Brews- 
ters Millions — appears now to be gen- 
erally accepted. Abeles, it seems, was 
given to summoning up, in ordinary 
conversation, all manner of imaginary 
people. One night, when the flatness of 
the script for the projected Brewster’s 
Millions had thoroughly discouraged 
everybody involved in the embryo pro- 
duction, Abeles broke the tension with 
his remark “Why not send for my 
friend George Spelvin, he’ll fix things 
up!” Spirits rose, the script survived, 


and the play, of course, became an un- 
deniable hit. In a gesture of gratitude, 
George was given a respectable part in 
the cast. 

But it is not our purpose here to elab- 
orate on a point that has already had 
sufficient attention. 1 It is, however, of 
some interest to assemble a few lesser- 
known facts, i.e., several seemingly gen- 
uine attempts to push the date back ear- 
lier and place the credit in other hands. 

The first of these is the contention of 
William Collier, the playwright and 
producer, that he had a George Spelvin 
in his Hoss and Hoss, played as early as 
1 89 1. 2 The only available playbills for 
this production seem to enter no George, 
and the point is now difficult to sub- 
stantiate. A second claim is mentioned 
in a feature article, on Spelvin in the 
New York Herald Tribune , October 2, 
1936. Here Perriton Maxwell states 
that the veteran producer, George Ty- 
ler, “once said that he remembered 
George Spelvin in Karl the Peddler back 
in 1900.” But there again, the necessary 
evidence is lost. A third rival is sug- 
gested in a report (about 1929) that 
Walter Kingsley, a journalist who cov- 
ered the theater for the New York Tel- 
egraph during the early 1900’s, con- 
ducted a column over the signature 
“George Spelvin.” By implication this 
took place before 1906, but here, too, 
the date is difficult to establish. A possi- 
ble fourth contention might also be set 
down. For some time it was held that 
“George Spelvin” was one of William 
Gillette’s favorite backstage expressions. 
(It was this rumor, no doubt, which 
prompted the notion that one of Gil- 
lette’s plays, That Little Affair at Boyd’s, 
was the first to list George. But a two- 
year discrepancy rules that out.) 

Regardless of how these earlier mat- 
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ters fall, it is undoubtedly true that the 
save-the-day aspect of George’s first ap- 
pearance and the healthy run of Brews' 
ter*s Millions - — 163 performances, be- 
ginning December 31, 1906 — com- 
bined to endow George with a very 
noticeable charm. George M. Cohan 
praised the fellow extravagantly. And 
John Golden, in 1936, admitted that 
“for years (including the present one) 
I have never had a program that did not 
have George Spelvin’s name in itj he 
was my pet superstition and humblest 
actor.” 8 

George’s very early life provoked al- 
most as much contradiction or misappli- 
cation as did his origin. In the fall of 
1908 came the first of many versions of 
a characteristic Spelvin legend. 4 The 
play involved varied with the season; 
and so, obviously, did the persons; but 
the basic point was always the same: 
An actor who had never received good 
notices was asked to “double,” appear- 
ing once in a major part and again as 
an unseen character who is many times 
mentioned but never reaches the stage. 
In making up the program, “George 
Spelvin” was placed opposite the good 
part and the real name was assigned to 
the invisible character. On the morning 
following, all the newspaper notices 
praised George and left the real actor 
unmentioned. 

George’s presence, over a period of 
about three and one-half years, was, in 
general, a good omen. Through Brews- 
ters Millions, Via Wireless (1908), A 
Fool There Was (1909), and The For- 
tune Hunters (1909; the play in which 
John Barrymore made his first impres- 
sion on the public) George succeeded 
in assuring the production of a reason- 
ably long life. But before The Fortune 
Hunters had closed (it opened Septem- 


ber 4, 1909, and ran for 345 perfor- 
mances) George began playing at the 
Belasco (April 19, 1910) in The C 41 
of the Cricket . The cricket called only 
seventeen times. But George went to 
work that summer in two other plays. 
He was in Love Among the Lions , be- 
ginning August 8, 1910 (48 perfor- 
mances), and in Bobby Burnit , begin- 
ning August 22, 1910 (32 perfor- 
mances) . 

In 1 91 1 George played but thirty- 
two times — in a piece called The Only 
Son , which opened at the Gaiety on 
October 16. George took the part of 
Collins. 

Until 1912, George Spelvin had al- 
ways been presented by either Winchell 
Smith or by Smith’s co-producer of 
Brewster's Millions , Fred Thompson. 
But on December 25, 1912, Stop Thief 
opened without any Smith or Thompson 
connections, and George Spelvin ap- 
peared in the cast for 149 performances. 
It is of passing interest that this defec- 
tion of his creation piqued Winchell 
Smith, for the next year (1913) he pro- 
duced The New Henrietta without us- 
ing Spelvin. 

These were bad days for George. He 
remained at liberty for over four years, 
though Frank Spelvin (no doubt a rel- 
ative) took a part in Mr. Wu, which 
opened, for fifty-three performances, at 
the Maxine Elliott on October 14, 
1914. 

In 19x6, however, George Spelvin 
created the role of Moses in the play 
Turn to the Right , performed 435 
times beginning August x8 — a gratify- 
ing comeback. But even greater things 
were ahead. Spelvin got the part of Zeb 
Crothers in Lightnirf which opened at 
the Gaiety on August 26, 1918, and 
ran, including the revival in 1938* for 
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the dizzyingly spectacular total of 1291 
performances. That same year he also 
played a Policeman in Three Wise 
Fools ; this opened on October 31,1918, 
and ran for 316 performances. 

George 9 pelvin was cast twice in 
1920. In Fitter Patter , a musical, he 
opened on September 28 and played a 
Streetcar Conductor ill times; on No- 
vember 29 he opened in The Broken 
Wing and acted Marco 1 7 1 times. 

He had four parts in 192 1. On Jan- 
uary 17 he began a run of 138 per- 
formances as Robert Jackson in Dear 
Me\ by February 28 he had picked up 
the part of Fielding in The Robbery , 
and although he was still acting in 
Lightnird the strain of being three 
places at once was eased by The Rob- 
bery's misfortune. It was a matinee only 
and was given just five times altogether. 
On August 29 he opened in The Wheel, 
for 49 performances; on October 3, in 
Thank You, he began to play Alfred 
Watrous (and did so for 257 times). 

The next few years were busy ones 
for George. Here is a summary of his 
parts: 

1922 — November 13: A Sheik in 
Merton of the Movies (248 perfor- 
mances; as “G. S. Spelvin”). 

1923 — January n: Mr. W. in Polly 
Preferred (184 times). April 10: The 
Old Rider in Anathema (15). Septem- 
ber 24: Harry Taylor in Chicken Feed 
(144). October 1: Detective Magee in 
What a Wife, or W hat's Your Wife Do- 
ing (72). November 5 : Schwartz in 
The Deaf Tangled Wildwood (16). 

1924 — April 8: Professor Appleby in 
Sitting Pretty (79). October 20: Breed 
in Ashes (24). January 26: Mahoney in 
Helps Bells (120). April 28: Doctor 
Wilner in The Gorilla (15). May 19: 
A Doctor in Lady of the Rose (8). 


August 24: “Silent” Ransom in Big Boy 
(120). September 10: A Donkey Driver 
in Love Call (20). September 24: A 
Subway Passenger in Merry Merry 
(176). September 28: Schwartz in A 
Holy Terror (32). 

Looking back over 1925 it is appar- 
ent that George had to do considerable 
running around in order to keep so 
many simultaneous engagements. It is 
little wonder, then, that when Bache- 
lor's Brides opened at the Cort on May 
28, 1925, George — who played The 
Last Post — should have changed his last 
name (presumably in a fit of high spir- 
its) from Spelvin to Spavin (a disease 
of horses, brought on by violent effort). 

Next year George rested and allowed 
his son, George Spelvin, Jr., to repre- 
sent the family on Broadway. Young 
Mr. Spelvin took the part of Jacob Co- 
hen in Don Q. Jr . for 34 performances 
beginning January 27, 1926. 

In 1927 George had four parts: 
April 7, M. Palette in Hearts Are 
Trumps-, September 5, A Poor Debtor 
in Pickwick-, September 26, Charley 
Dill in The Shannons of Broadway ; 
October II, First Alderman in Just 
Fancy. 

Something of George’s versatility is 
apparent in his first part in 1928. He 
played the Nine Foot Giant in e. e. 
cummings’ Him ; twenty-seven perfor- 
mances, beginning April 28. Later in 
the year he was A Referee in Ringside 
and A Sergeant of Police in The Com- 
mand Performance ; in the second he 
was billed only with his initials. • 

In passing, it seems right to mention 
that Frank Spelvin returned to the 
stage after an absence of fourteen years 
on September 24, 1928. He played a 
Civilian Officer for eighty performances 
of War Song at the National Theatre. 
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The year following saw the return of 
another Spelvin, George, Jr., who was 
An Officer in The Kibitzer ; the play 
opened on February 18, 1929, and ran 
for 120 performances. On November 
26, George appeared without any of 
the rest of the family in Salt Water ; he 
was Buddy Holt. 

The year 1930 was a big one. George 
was A Laborer in Waterloo Bridge ; A 
Gendarme in So Was Napoleon (later re- 
titled A Sap from Syracuse ), in which 
Joseph Spelvin took the part of Another 
Gendarme} Clerk of the Court in Room 
349 } Kelly in Through the Night ; Le 
Ribonchon in Topaze (George succeed- 
ed Cornelius Vezin in this role) ; Offi- 
cer Ryan in On the Spot-, and Her 
Footman in Meet My Sister . 

After so strenuous a year it is no sur- 
prise to find George seeking a restful 
part. And the role of Frederick Har- 
rington in The Rap was just that, 
Harrington was a district attorney who 
had been engaged in a vice probe before 
the play begins. At curtain rise he is 
discovered dead on the floor of his office. 

Many actors, true enough, would not 
relish such a morbid part. But George 
evidently liked it and recommended it 
to members of his family. For in 1932 
Georgette Spelvin had a similar role in 
Riddle Me This, a comedy which ran 
a hundred times at the John Golden 
Theatre. She was Mrs. Ruth Tindal, 
found strangled in bed. 

George himself worked in two pro- 
ductions in 1932} he was Riley in The 
Lingering Post and A Priest in Music 
in the Air. Next year he tobk part in 
four turkeys — Marathon (as Medical 
Attendant), Hilda Cassidy (as Ruffo), 
They All Come to Moscow (An OGPU 
Officer), and Spring m Autumn (as 
Ramirez) . 


In 1 934- it was Georgette who carried 
the name to Broadway. She had a seven- 
performance run as Hulda in American 
Very Early, and then played 315 times 
in Dodsworth , as The Daughter of an 
American Mother. 

George himself made one appearance 
in 1935 ( Bertha the Sewing Machine 
Girl), one in 1936 ( Conjur Man 
Dies), and none in 1937. But when 
Lightnin * was revived on September 15, 
1938, George returned to the cast; this 
time, however, he played Oscar Nelson. 
The years 1939 and 194.0 brought 
George nothing; but a certain Dummy 
Spelvin played A Waiter in Pd Joey, 
which opened on Christmas Day, 1940. 

In 1941 George had two parts (in 
Night of Love and Theatre) and 
George Junior had one (a 241 -per- 
formance run as A Western Union Boy 
in Spring Again). And in 1942 father 
and son had one engagement each. 
George Junior opened January 20, 
1942, as Raymond a Radio Voice in 
All in Favor ; and on September 22, 
George Senior began a forty-eight-per- 
formance run as A Taxi Driver in 
Vickie. 

In 1943, when George was booked 
to play A Legion Commander in a re- 
vival of Petrified Forest, he brought 
Fred Spelvin into the act with him. 
Fred was Another Commander. But it 
hardly seemed worth the trouble. The 
play survived only eight performances. 

When Take It as It Comes opened on 
Februaiy 10, 1 944, George turned up 
as A Postman; and in the fall of 1943 
he began work as A Blacksmith in Pol~ 
onaise. However, Milton Spelvin played 
A Delivery Boy in In Bed We Cry 
(opening November 14, 1944); and on 
March 25, 1946, a. certain Jean Spel- 
vin opened in Mary of Magdda. 
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George’s career over the past ten 
years has, in spite of a rather fair rec- 
ord, been something of an anticlimax. 
For in this highly competitive age an 
actor is much less averse to gathering 
credit for two roles, however slight one 
of them might be. Another factor which 
would account for George’s shortened 
life-expectancy is the present bullish na- 
ture of the theatrical market ; the econ- 
omy of assigning two parts to one man is 
a thing of little importance. In fact, 
calling a man by his right name — 
whether once, twice, or three times — 
saves trouble all ’round. No more em- 
barrassment for the manager, who often 
had to cash George’s pay check and fre- 
quently, too, found it difficult to square 
himself with the income-tax collector, 
who rightly felt that a man cornering 
four parts in one evening owed some- 
thing to Uncle Sam. 

Frank and Majie Sullivan 


1. New York Times, October I, 1916; 
New York Herald Tribune , March 
13, 1932, and October 2, 1936; 
American Mercury , November, 194.3 
(p P . 588-9*). 

2. Albert Stassman’s letter of October 
27, 1916, to Robinson Locke of the 
Toledo Blade ; in the New York Pub- 
lic Library Theatre Collection. There 
is nothing in the letter to indicate 
that a search of the then available 
programs was made; in fact, there is 
no comment on Collier’s claim. 

3. New York Herald Tribune , October 
2, 1936. 

4. New York T elegrafh, October 13, 
1908. 


Suggested Origin of the 
Abbreviation “Jno” 

A mong current abbreviations of un- 
established origin is the familiar 
Jno. for John. Virginia manuscripts re- 
veal what may well prove a valid expla- 
nation of present usage. This note is 
only preliminary and suggestive. 

The Generali Historie of Virginia , 
1624 edition, and other contemporary 
printed works indicate that during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century 
the most popular abbreviation for John 
was transcribed in type as I. This 
seems to have arisen from limitations in 
type, rather than from any misinterpre- 
tation of script. 

During this same period, initial The 
was frequently transcribed in print as 
Ye. This practice is believed to have 
arisen from the fact that the written 
symbol for The — which resembled a Ye 
— was pictorially, rather than alphabeti- 
cally, set in type. 

At that time every man spelt his 
name according to his own fancy. Man- 
uscripts disclose many individualistic ab- 
breviations for John, such as J.; Jo: 
(colon, perhaps, to distinguish from Jo 
without punctuation, sometimes used as 
an abbreviation for John and Josefh ) ; 
and Jon , written in place of John, Jonas 
and Jonathan. There were no doubt 
others. All of this class can be dismissed 
— as the probable results of individual 
idiosyncrasy. However, it seems meet to 
note that since one capital T then in use 
often closely resembled capital 7 , none 
of them served as a certain index to the 
name intended, unless the full context 
disclosed elsewhere the whole given 
name. Such uncertainty fer se seems one 
of the factors giving rise to the ultimate 
adoption of Jno. 
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Quills (and public scriveners) exerted 
a great influence on symbols as well as 
abbreviations used in early script. Such 
pens were not easily adapted to speedy, 
flowing writing. Though with patience 
and care individuals maintained at times 
highly fluid styles, professionals, who 
wrote at a pittance a page, continually 
developed short cuts and used quick 
strokes relatively free of pronounced 
curves. Indeed, without the text as a 
clue, it is often difficult to decipher the 
sequence of letters intended in much 
that these early Virginia recorders and 
amanuenses wrote. 

In Patent Book I, 1619-1640, the 
most common abbreviation for John is 
Jon. This uncertain usage is continued 
in Patent Book 2, down to page 85, 
1649, on which an abbreviation for a 
given name appears, which may be 
interpreted Tho. or Jho. The con- 
text does not disclose whether Thom- 
as or John was intended. Some mod- 
ern transcribers of this item have 
interpreted the combination as Jno., be- 
ing careful to note that Tho. might 
have been intended. We believe that 
the symbols referred to are Jho. Patent 
Book 2, page 228, contains the phrase 
“John Grundy and Jho. Grundy, Jr.,” 
the abbreviation symbols almost identi- 
cal with Tho . or Jho., to repeat the two 
possible transcriptions referred to as first 
appearing in Patent Book 2, page 85. 

From this evidence it would seem 
that the person circulating these rec- 
ords hit upon Jho. as an abbreviation 
for John that would not be confusing. 
As the symbols were copied over and 
over again the loop above the h was 
slurred and what was originally intend- 
ed fox Jho . was pictorially reproduced 
as Jno. not only by typesetters, but by 
later scriveners, to become today the ac- 
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cepted but little understood Jno. for 
John . 

We are aware that the field covered 
is too narrow -for scientific certainty. 
But it seems to present a logical if not 
conclusive explanation. For a more de- 
finitive word on this point other manu- 
scripts of the period should, of course, 
be examined. And it is, at the same 
time, quite possible that these Virginia 
scriveners, who apparently introduced 
the abbreviation into public Virginia 
records about 1650, may have borrowed 
it from another source. 

Charles Edgar Gilliam 

The Thumbtack 

[Fat those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning down.} 

Dial Phone Anniversary: New York 
Telephone Company celebrated, Octo- 
ber 14, 1947, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first dial exchange opened 
in New York City*, the automatic 
switchboard was housed at 230 West 
Thirty-sixth Street and serviced the 
“Pennsylvania 6” exchange (New York 
Herald Tribune , October 14, 1 947). 
i 1 i “Friendship Train”: freight 
train, leaving Los Angeles November 7, 
1947, and arriving in New York No- 
vember 18, to collect food gifts for 
hungry Europeans ; sponsored by the 
President’s Citizens’ Food Committee, 
headed by Charles Luckman (New York 
Herald Tribune , October 27, X947). 

“King of the Cowboys”: Bob Cros- 
by, rodeo star and three times winner of 
the Roosevelt Trophy, who died Octo- 
ber 20, 1947, at Roswell, New Mexico 
(New York Herald Tribune , October 
21, 1947). * 1 * LaGuardia’s Nick- 
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names: “The Buff” (from his affection 
for fires) ; “Butch” (his admirable pug- 
nacity) ; “The Hat” (he wore all con- 
ceivable kinds) ; and “The Little Flow- 
er” (a literal translation of his given 
name) . 

Naming of “The Oscar”: gold- 
plated statuette presented annually by 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences received its name in 1 93 1 
when Mrs. Margaret Herrick, now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Academy, ex- 
claimed “He reminds me of my Uncle 
Oscar”; her remark was overheard and 
U6ed by a newspaper columnist ; the 
“uncle” was actually a second cousin, 
Oscar Pierce, of Oakland, California; 
Mrs. Herrick later stated that the simi- 
larity was purely whimsical (New York 
Timesy September 7, 1947). 

Only Woman Holding River Pi- 
lot’s License: Mrs. Mary Greene, 
seventy-nine-year-old pilot of the “Gor- 
don C. Greene,” last of old Mississippi 
River packets, and veteran of fifty-seven 
years on the river (New York Times , 
October 5, 1 947). < * * “River Lawn 
Mower”: old-type stern wheel on Mis- 
sissippi River packets (New York Times y 
October 5, 1 947). ' * * “Wetback”: 
term applied to a Mexican who enters 
the United States illegally by swimming 
the Rio Grande. * * * <c Wheatleg- 
ger”: wheat thieves in Oklahoma, who, 
enticed by current high prices, steal 
grain by the truckload from isolated 
granaries (Timey November 10, 1947). 
v f i “Wreck of the Old 97”: ex- 
act site of the famous wreck, in 1903, 
of the Southern Railway’s fast mail ex- 
press, on the outskirts of Danville, Vir- 
ginia, has at last been established and 
marked by the Virginia State Conserva- 
tion Commission (New York Herald 
Tribtmey September 8 , 1947)* 


QUERIES 

* Swift and Shakespeare. It has been 
stated that Dean Jonathan Swift’s li- 
brary contained not a single volume of 
the works of Shakespeare and that the 
entire canon of the Dean’s writings con- 
tains no reference to Shakespeare. Can 
these allegations be (a) confirmed or 
(b) refuted or (c) explained? 

Paul S. Clarkson 

* Reminiscences of J, G. Cogswell. 
Thomas Franklin Waters, in his “Au- 
gustine Heard and His Friends” (Ips- 
wich Historical Society Publicationsy 
No. 21, Chap. 3, line 6) refers to the 
“reminiscences” of Joseph Green Cogs- 
well. There is no mention of them in 
the Life of Joseph Green Cogswell . . , 
a volume compiled by Miss Anna E. 
Ticknor, and privately printed at the 
Riverside Press in Cambridge in 1874. 
Nor have I found any trace of the rem- 
iniscences elsewhere. 

Possibly the reference is merely to 
casual chats or letters never printed — 
possibly to a book or pamphlet. I would 
like more definite word on their exist- 
ence. 

H. M. Lydenberg 

» First Ice Cream Soda. An adver- 
tisement recently circulated by the Nat- 
ional Dairy Products Corporation states 
that the first ice cream soda was “in- 
vented, sampled and . . . accepted” at 
the Franklin Institute exhibit in 1874. 
The date seems rather late, in view of 
the fact that ice cream (in one of a 
half-dozen disputed forms) was an al- 
most common dessert a century earlier. 
On what authority, I wonder, is the 
statement made? 

T . Y. 
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> Earrings a Benefit to Eyesight? 
What is the origin of the belief that the 
piercing of the lobes and the wearing 
of earrings are of benefit to the eyes? 
Is there any medical foundation for the 
belief? Must any special procedure be 
followed to obtain the best results? Are 
other medical benefits claimed for the 
practice? 

E. R . A. 

» Pioneers’ Pizen. The secret recipe 
for the pioneer drink known as “pizen,” 
“popskull,” and “panther milk” has, ac- 
cording to an account in Time (October 
13, 1947), been discovered by' Harry 
Galbraith of the Colorado Historical 
Society. The recipe reads: 

To a five-gallon keg of Taos Light- 
ning [whisky] add a one-pound plug 
of chopped chewing tobacco, two 
pounds of burnt dried peaches and 
20 charges of gunpowder; stir the 
mixture and drink in a tin cup. 

I would like to know something of 
the other beverages of the western pio- 
neers. What original recipes have been 
preserved? 

A. A. 

» “Change the Name of Arkansas,” 
Where can one find an unbowdlerized 
version of the speech “Change the 
Name of Arkansas? Hell, No!”? 

Arhie 

» American Ghosts. The recent men- 
tion, in the press, of two American 
ghosts leads me to inquire where I may 
find other similar accounts. 

One of these stories concerned the 
ghostly Tappings in the old iron mine at 
Ringwood, New Jersey. According to 
the New York Herald Tribune (July 


7, 1947), these mines, which were op- 
erated in 1763 by a London syndicate 
under the management of Baron Peter 
Hasenclever, a German, have a history 
dating back two hundred years. The 
Baron maintained a German band to 
entertain him, but failed to run the 
mines at a profit. He was soon replaced 
by Robert Erskine, a Scottish mining 
engineer, who became geographer and 
surveyor-general for the American ar- 
mies during the Revolution. Under him 
the mines were used to forge cannon 
and munitions for the Americans. The 
chain strung across the Hudson at West 
Point, to block the passage of British 
ships, was made here, as were the can- 
non used on “Old Ironsides.” 

In 1780 the mines were confiscated 
by the New Jersey government and fi- 
nally passed into private hands. When 
the mines were working, the Peters shaft 
had a ghost who could be heard knock- 
ing on the walls of the digging. Inevita- 
bly, an accident followed each knocking. 

The second report involved two ghosts 
associated with the home of Washing- 
ton Irving, recently opened as a museum 
in Tarrytown, New York. The first was 
a young lady who wandered through the 
orchard; she, it is said, had died “of 
love and green apples,” The second was 
Irving himself, who has been seen at 
various times by people sleeping in the 
front room overlooking the Tappan Zee. 

R. E . 

» Coca-Cola and the New Look. The 
Coca-Cola bottle, according to an article 
by Don Wharton (“Coca-Cola: Its Fame 
and Fortune,” Reader? Digest, June, 
1947) was “deliberately designed in 
1916 to resemble the hobble skirt wom- 
en wore then.” The current swing to 
the rear in women’s fashions points up 
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a question as to the truth of this asser- 
tion. The bottle was evidently designed 
by Chapman J. Root. Did he actually 
have women’s dresses in mind when he 
undertook the task? 

T. S. L. 

» Mermaid Bibliography. Where may 
I find a listing of the legends and stories 
of mermaids and mermen? Sabine Bar- 
ing-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Mid- 
dle Ages (London, 1867), Erik Pontop- 
pidan’s Natural History of Norway 
(London, 1755) and William Jones’s 
Credulities Past and Present (London, 
1880) are the only sources I have ex- 
amined. 

James Treed 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

« Authors’ Self-allusions (7:93 et 
al.) m When J, Leslie Mitchell wrote un- 
der the name of Lewis Grassic Gibbon 
he sometimes referred to himself, either 
under his precise baptismal name or in 
a fashion dear enough to the initiate 
even though no name is used. In Scot- 
tish Scene (London, 1934) he twice 
mentions (pp. 136, 294) “my distant 
cousin, Mr. Leslie Mitchell.” More in- 
teresting is the reference (pp. 251-252) 
in “Cloud Howe,” second tale in his 
trilogy, A Scots Quair (London, 1946). 
Chris, the central character in the tril- 
ogy, is on an excursion with a girl of 
her village. The two stop at a farm 
where they have milk and cakes, for 
which Chris offers to pay. But 

the farmer’s wife shook her head, 

she’d not have it, she’d heard of 


Chris from her son, she said, he 
lived in London and wrote horrible 
books j but he and Chris were at col- 
lege together. Chris couldn’t mind 
much of the son at all . . . but she 
didn’t say that . . . 

I have been at the farm, where Leslie 
Mitchell’s mother gave me tea and 
scones and showed me some of her son’s 
“horrible books,” carefully wrapped and 
stowed away in an upper drawer of the 
dresser. The description is unmistak- 
able. 

Kenneth Porter 

<* An out-of-the-way book in which the 
author alludes to himself is M. P. Shiel’s 
Prince Zaleski (Boston, 1895). It is a 
decadent detective or master-mind story 
of the genre in vogue in the otherwise 
Gay Nineties, and is told in the first 
person, supposedly by Shiel himself, 
whom the weirdly-wise Zaleski mentions 
by name. Doubtless a similar device oc- 
curs in many detective stories, and fa- 
miliarly in those by the dual author 
Ellery Queen j also, I think, in the Philo 
Vance stories by S. S. Van Dine. In 
these, of course, the self-allusions would 
be to the author under his pseudonym. 

Lloyd E. Smith 

« This may be a bit far-fetched, but 
Tembarom, in Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s T. Tembarom (N. Y., 1913), 
looks at the portrait of a boy in the 
costume of the period of Charles II and 
asks, “Who’s this Fauntleroy in the lace 
collar?” Evidently the author’s earlier 
portrayal had become a by-word by the 
time of her later novel. 

Josef h R. Dunlap 

« Token Payments for Land (7:94 
et al .) . A portion of the land which was 
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later to become famous as Monticello 
had been deeded to the elder Jefferson 
in exchange for a bowl of punch. The 
deed (still extant) demanded, specifical- 
ly, that it be Henry Weatherbum’s 
“biggest Bowl of Arrack Punch” — 
Weatherburn kept the Raleigh Tavern 
in Williamsburg — and the bowl, in that 
day, cost, according to legend, not more 
than a guinea to fill! Locally the land 
is still known, evidently, as “the Punch- 
bowl Tract.” 

Some of these details are given in 
Marie Kimball’s Jefferson: The Road 
to Glory (N. Y., 1943). According to 
this source, the deed is fully recorded 
in the Goochland County Deed Book 
No. 2 (p. 222) ; and an abstract is pub- 
lished in the William and Mary Quar- 
terly (Series I, Vol. 5, p. 112). 

T. E. 

« One William Henry Stuart, sometime 
overseer of lighthouses in the British 
West Indies, is said to have done Queen 
Victoria or one of her relatives (possi- 
bly her favorite grandson, Prince 
George, once a midshipman in the Car- 
ibbean) a very special favor. As a result 
she leased to him in perpetuity, “for 
one peppercorn a year,” Cat Cay in the 
Bahamas. 

L. S. T . 


« White Steps in Baltimore (7:88 
et al.). An article by Lee McCardell 
(“Those Rows of White Steps in City 
— They’re Mark of Respectability”), 
appearing in the Evening Sun , Balti- 
more, June 5, 1940, described the 
“water-filled quarry hole,” a little west 
of Cockeysville, now a swimming pool. 
This, the abandoned Beaver Dam mar- 
ble quarry, was once the source of supply 
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for the “first and finest’” of Baltimore’s 
white steps. 

Householders who could not afford 
white marble, McCardell explained, 
painted their wooden front stoops white. 
Whether this assertion is entirely cor- 
rect, we do not know (it has been indi- 
cated that the wood antedated the mar- 
ble). 

Elizabeth C. Litsinger 

c Creases in Trousers (7:94 et al.). 
One hears a variety of stories about the 
origin of the popularity of creases In 
trousers, and Edward VII seems to fig- 
ure in nearly every version. 

This is the form in which I heard 
the tale in London, many years ago. 
The Prince of Wales (as King Edward 
then was) and his host, the Duke of 
Beaufort, were caught in a sudden heavy 
downpour in Goodwood Park and were 
thoroughly drenched. They went to a 
tailor’s in the village and were fitted 
with ready-made clothes. When they 
were seen with the heretofore unpopular 
creases [a point which Mr. Hamill ex- 
plained at the last reference], their in- 
fluence was strong enough to create a 
fashion out of what had once been a 
mark of inferiority. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that in England such ready- 
made clothes are called “hand-me- 
downs” because they come down from 
the shelf; while in America the term 
“hand-me-down,” applied to clothes, 
refers to a garment passed down from 
father to son or from older to younger 
child. 

N. Lawson Lewis 

* Christmas Firecrackers in the 
Deep South (7:40). The custom of 
celebrating Christmas with firecrackers 
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.was prevalent in South Carolina in the 
mid-fifties, according to a reference in 
Allan Nevins’ Orded of the Union 
(N. Y., 1947, Vol. I, p. 434). Nevins 
draws upon the journal of S. Porcher 
Gaillard (South Caroliniana Library) 
for December, 1856: 

S. Porcher Gaillard helped his slaves 
make merry during their four-day 
Christmas holiday with tobacco, mo- 
lasses, apples, and firecrackers. 

G. E . 

« Hector (7:86). The character of 
Hector (and the connotation of the ap- 
pellative noun hector) was no doubt 
debased by that unpleasant phenomenon 
known as “the degeneration of mean- 
ing.” (A whole chapter in Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech, by 
Greenough and Kittredge, is devoted to 
the operation of this process.) 

Hector fell into disrepute in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century in much 
the same way as did Pandarus, another 
Trojan hero, in the Middle Ages. Per- 
haps the “rationalist” gentlemen of the 
seventeenth century were rubbed the 
wrong way by the boasting and the 
“big talk” of the Greek and Trojan 
heroes about to join in mortal combat 
in the pages of the Iliad. A single idea 
or set of stimuli may draw very different 
responses in another age. What one 
might call a “collegian” sense of humor 
could also be a factor: once the witty 
seminarist is struck with the idea of 
describing as “Hectors” the street-bul- 
lies and roisterers already called “muns,” 
and “Tityre-tus” (the latter from a 
humorous misreading of the opening 
words of Virgil-8 first Eclogue), the new 
epithet quickly catches on. The popu- 
larity of it seems, if anything, to thrive 
on a complete defiance of accuracy. 


It is doubtful that the etymological 
connection between hectic and hector 
had any effect on the latter’s sudden 
loss of original dignity. Words rise and 
fall in fortune and regard. Duns Scotus 
gave us the word dunce at a time when 
schoolmen’s logic was no longer held in 
high esteem. The scoffing of one genera- 
tion may become a mark of pride in the 
next (as in Quaker), and vice versa. 

L. S . Friedland 

« Poet’s Poet (6:188 et d.). Another 
reference to a musicians’ musician can 
be found in Sylvia Brockwa/s Sarah and 
I (N. Y., 1944). She refers to her 
father (p. 55) as a “highly respected 
‘musicians’ musician’ [who] bowed to 
the left and right a3 he walked down the 
aisle to his seat at the Boston Sym- 
phony.” 

Ellen Korney 


« John M. Rainey, one-time city editor 
of the New York Evening World , who 
died in New York City on September 
14, 1947, was known as a “newspaper- 
man’s newspaperman.” 

O. M. 

€ American Emigrants to Australia 
(7:86). Thomas Dunbabin, head of the 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau in New York City, stated, accord- 
ing to the October 22, 1947, New York 
Herald Tribune , that at least two earlier 
attempts had been made to attract Amer- 
icans to Australia: a dipper captain tried 
unsuccessfully to enlist Bostonians in 
1787; and in 1851, thousands of Cali- 
fornians, disappointed in the 1 849 Gold 
Rush, sought better luck in the gold 
discoveries in Australia. 

T . A. 
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« Buried-treasure Stories (7:95 et 
d.). Richard LeGallienne’s Pieces of 
Eight (N. Y., 1918), a novel which he 
called an “authentic narrative of a treas- 
ure discovered in the Bahama Islands in 
the year 1903,” falls into this category. 

N. T. Macferron 

« Might-have-been History (7 *.24). 
After submitting my query, 1 came 
across a review of Noel Coward’s “Peace 
in Our Time,” dealing with the possible 
conquest of Britain by the Nazis. Saki’s 
When William Came and DuMaurier’s 
The Englishmans Home might, with a 
slight shift of emphasis, be admitted to 
the list; but both were written in the 
spirit of prophecy and not with the ad- 
vantage of hindsight, which is a requi- 
site so far as the original query is con- 
cerned. However, I would not object 
to hearing of books in either category. 

Josef h R. Dunlaf 

« Lady Pirates (7:93 et d .). Horace 
Smith’s chapter on “The Beautiful 
White Devil” (in The War Maker) 
cited at AN&Q 7:74 — is, I think, of 
sufficient interest to warrant a brief re- 
view. 

Captain Boynton is reported to have 
been taken, in much secrecy and mys- 
tery, to the retreat of “the Queen” — 
the only name, he said, by which she 
was addressed — on an island to the east 
of the regular course between Hong 
Kong and Singapore. There she re- 
hearsed the details of her life. Her 
father, an Irishman, once a lieutenant 
commander in the British Navy, had 
(to avoid an accident) defied the order 
of an incompetent and haughty superior 
officer. In the quarrel that followed, her 
father knocked down his superior, and 
otherwise abused him; he was court- 


martialed and dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Out of embitterment he went to 
the Far East and turned pirate, preying 
on British shipping. Just before his 
death he begged his daughter to con- 
tinue what he had begun. For a time 
she had acted on his request, but with 
an uneasy conscience. 

She later decided to apply for a par- 
don from the British, went back to 
England, and died there suddenly, al- 
most immediately after her arrival. 

D. K. 

« Modern Characters in a Bygone 
Milieu (7:46 et d.). The protagonist, 
Meaulnes, in Alain Fournier’s The Wan~ 
<Lerer> is projected into the past by his 
own imagination, although the author 
does not seem to have intended to place 
him in the past at all. However, such is 
the effect upon -the reader by Meaul- 
nes’s visit to the “lost manor,” that 
whenever the visit is mentioned subse- 
quently the reader’s imagination is kin- 
dled and becomes as one with that of 
Meaulnes. 

G. W. H, 


« Floating Churches (7:28 et d.). 
What was assumed to be the first of its 
kind is recorded by Langford Reed in 
The Life of Lewis Carroll (London, 
1932, pp. 22-23). The reference is to 
Daresbury, Cheshire, in 1832, and Lew- 
is Carroll’s father, Charles Dodgson. At 
that time the railway had scarcely be- 
gun to operate, and supplies were car- 
ried to the smaller provincial town by 
means of canal barges. On the canal 
which ran through one end of Dares- 
bury there was enough traffic to cause 
the good parson some worry over the 
fact thit the bargees and their families 
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had no settled place of worship. He 
therefore 

appealed to his wealthy neighbour, 
Sir Francis Egerton, for aid, with the 
result that one of the barges was 
transformed into a little church — the 
first of its kind I believe — and Mr. 
Dodgson used to preach there on Sun- 
day evenings. 

Ellen Remey 

€ The former Methodist Church of 
Bellport (N. Y.) recently began a jour- 
ney, on Great South Bay, to Massape- 
qua Park (N. Y.). It made the trip by 
scow, and its eighteen-foot steeple was 
carried by truck. 

L. S. T. 


Notice to Subscribers and Binders 

Because of increases in production costs 
— and an unwillingness to raise AN&Q’t 
subscription price — the Editors are 
obliged to report that indexes to Vol- 
umes 6 and 7 will not be issued sepa- 
rately but will be combined with what 
was to have been a five-year cumulative 
index and is now projected in the form 
of a seven-year cumulation. Full details 
on this will be made available in April, 
1948. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 


W ard Ritchie’s first title over the imprint of “The Pioneer Hand Printing 
Society of La Canada” (1932 Hyperion Street, Los Angeles) is now on the 
press. It is At Bello Sec so , a reproduction of the unique copy — in the collection of 
Thomas W. Streeter — of the first known poetry written and printed in the territory 
which is now the State of California; it was originally printed by Augustin V. Za- 
morano in 1836. The book when finished will include not only the facsimile repro- 
duction but a translation into English from the original Spanish by Miss Haydee 
Noya of the Huntington Library, and an essay by Dr. Henry Raup Wagner. It is set 
in Bembo, and is to be printed (in two colors) on an Albion hand press; bound in 
decorated boards with paper label. The page size is 7j4 x I2j4. The edition is 
limited to one hundred copies for distribution through the Zamorano Club of Los 
Angeles. Work should be completed during the next month. 


TV yf uir Dawson, of Dawson’s Book Shop (627 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
14) has in progress the first title of his first series — “The Mountain Re- 
prints” — consisting largely of reprints of rare western material. Item No. 1 35 in 
Charles L. Camp’s revision of Henry Raup Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies , 
a bibliography of overland narratives, is the present selection. This is a letter ap- 
pearing in the Santa Fe Republican, November 20, 1847. The volume will carry 
the title Don Santiago Kirker , Indian Tighter , and will probably run to forty-odd 
pages x 8). It will be printed on Warren’s Old Style Antique Wove in an 
edition of about a hundred copies (of these some may be for sale at a dollar each). 

Dawson’s venture is entirely new. He became interested in operating his own 
press only a year ago, and last summer invested in a Chandler and Price Pilot Press 
( 6 J 4 x 10). At the moment he has but “a few pounds of Garamont” but he will 
soon supplement this with Caslon. His brother, Glen Dawson, helps him set type 
and collect material for publication. His books and pamphlets from now on will 
probably appear under the name of “Private Press of Muir Dawson.” 


n ichard J. Hoffman, manager of The College Press at Los Angeles City Col- 
^ lege, is at work on a book of verse written before 1900 by Raymond Alden. 
It is a small quarto volume in black type with colored initials* bound in paper- 
covered boards; linen back, gold-stamped; one hundred copies, not for sale. Also 
in progress: A broadside hand-set in Legend, to be printed on mould-made cover 
in three colors; 20 by 25; 50 copies. 
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Notes on Early Progress in 
u the Picturesque of Sound” 

T he refinements of modern radio art, 
particularly in the more polished 
theater productions, call for a nicety of 
distinction that says a door is not just 
a door when it slams — if French it must 
be French, if batten, batten, and if 
screen, screen. The real theater might 
well have been able to ignore the whole 
field of sound effects, since it has, over 
the radio theater, the immense advan- 
tage of three-dimensional, visible action. 
But the demands of a competitive age 
seem to have forced it into the accep- 
tance of new techniques. And as a re- 
sult, off-stage noises are no longer de- 
pendent upon the primitive machinery 
of the sixteenth-century masque. 

Some form of storm — thunder, hail, 
wind, or snow — was a necessary ele- 
ment in the early plays, not only in the 
mind of the author or “poet” but in the 
opinion of the audience, whose response 
was traditionally warm enough to justify 
almost any kind 'of effort 

Inigo Jones, who had a large but not 
always dearly defined part in the pro- 
duction of Ben Jonson’s plays, was cer- 


tainly one of the pioneers in the sim- 
plest forms of sound-effects machinery j 
it is known that he worked in this ca- 
pacity as early as 1604/05 ( Masque of 
Blackness ) ; possibly earlier. And at that 
time the rumbling of thunder was pro- 
duced by the rolling of bullets or can- 
non balls. But if the “Accounts of the 
Revels at Court” can be relied upon, 
Jones apparently had some well-set 
patterns to work from. For in 1571 a 
fee of twenty-two shillings, it is said, 
was paid to one John Izarde for his “de- 
vice in counterfeiting thunder and light- 
ning in the play of Narcisses and for 
sundry necessaries by him spent there- 
in . . . Ml The same records say that one 
Robert Moore, an apothecary, received 
twenty-seven shillings and fourpence for 
the makings of “flakes of ice and hayle 
stones” in the masque of Janus. Moore’s 
properties were “prepared corianders,” 
musk, dove, cinnamon, and ginger com- 
fits, as well as rose water and “spike” 
water [containing a kind of valerian es- 
sence] . 

In the early eighteenth century the 
stock devices were “bottled lightning” 
(largely praised for what it might have 
done), the mustard bowl (for the thun- 
der’s rumble), peas [pease] for hail, 
spirits of brandy (for “lambent flames 
and apparitions”), and quantities of 
nondescript paper, preferably white, for 
snow. 

That any one of these properties was 
measurably improved in the half century 
that followed is not too likely, although 
there appears to have been a willing- 
ness, on the part of designers, to try 
new means of reproducing thunder, one 
of which involved the use of “troughs of 
wood with stops in them.” 

In 1771 sound effects were headed 
for a measurable advance not only in 
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imaginativeness of design but in final 
achievement. It was in that year that 
Philippe Jacques’ De Loutherbourg left 
France [he was, however, a native of 
Germany] and came to England. As an 
artist De Loutherbourg was already well 
established. He had been admitted to the 
Academie Royale several years in ad- 
vance of the prescribed age of thirty. 
Through Dominico Angelo he was in- 
troduced to Garrick, who immediately 
hired him, at the unprecedented salary 
of £500 a year, as chief designer of 
scenery at the Drury Lane. Garrick was 
not unmindful of the fact that De 
Loutherbourg was an inventor and 
something of an amateur magician as 
well as an artist, and this combination 
of talents more than justified the com- 
mitment. The new designer’s first op- 
portunity came with the performance of 
A Christmas Tale on December 27, 
1773. The piece was written by Gar- 
rick — 

in a hurry and on purpose to Shew 
Some fine Scenery which were de- 
sign’d by Monr Deloutherberg partic- 
ularly a Burning Palace etc. which 
was extremely fine & novel . . . 2 

It is clear that De Loutherbourg at 
the Drury Lane, over what was roughly 
a ten-year period, was without a rival. 
A good measure of his success rested on 
two achievements beyond the field of 
sound effects. He used color effectively 
in panoramic sets, particularly in the 
depiction of romantic and martial scenes 
(incidentally, De Loutherbourg’s own 
personal carriage and manner had the 
militaristic tone of his paintings and en- 
dowed him with the nickname “Field- 
Marshal Leatherbags”). 8 And he vir- 
tually perfected the use of silk screen, 
argand lamps, and gauze in producing 
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illusions of atmosphere and distance. As 
a matter of fact, he is often referred to 
as the inventor of transparencies; but 
the records show that as early as 1759 
Garrick had introduced them into the 
last act of his pantomime Harlequin’s 
Invasion (these were presumably the 
work of Thomas French, then the scenic 
artist of the Drury Lane, but the pri- 
mary credit is assigned to Dominico 
Angelo, De Loutherbourg’s friend, he 
producer of the sensational Stratford 
Jubilee fireworks). 

But De Loutherbourg was the first — 
not only in England but on the Conti- 
nent — to use an “act-drop,” replacing 
the traditional baize and designed in 
such a way as to put the audience in an 
appropriate frame of mind for a cer- 
tain performance. His original — a ro- 
mantic landscape piece — was done for a 
Derbyshire pantomime which opened in 
January, 1 779. Moreover, he replaced 
the old “flats” of canvas, running width 
and height of the stage, with set scenes 
or “raking pieces.” 

Our primary concern, however, is 
with his sound effects. And the most 
direct and detailed account of the way 
in which he set to work is to be found 
in a book of essays, reminiscences, etc,, 
written by W. H. Pyne, who, by special 
favor, was given, as he put it, “constant 
admittance behind the curtain.” 4 The 
curtain, in this case, was the one be- 
longing to De Loutherbourg’s famous 
little Eidophusikon, a dioramic contri- 
vance having a stage only a little more 
than six feet wide and about eight feet 
deep, planned and built by the artist- 
inventor in 1782, about two years after 
he had left the Drury Lane because 
Sheridan, the new manager, threatened 
to lower his salary. However, many of 
the techniques which De Loutherbourg 
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used in the operation of his Eidophusi- 
kon had been, without a doubt, tested 
on various occasions at the Drury Lane. 

De Loutherbourg, says Pyne, intro- 
duced a “new art — the picturesque of 
sound.” Regardless of what “old” in- 
fluences were present, it is undeniably 
true that the final effect was the result 
of a new and skillful approach. 

One of his famous performances 
called for the firing of a signal of dis- 
tress in a storm at sea. He had tried 
many a scheme, apparently, to effect 
this sound, but nothing pleased him un- 
til he hit upon the notion of using a 
“large skin . . . dressed into parch- 
ment.” This he stretched over a circular 
frame and held it fast with screws; and 
with a tight sponge on the end of a 
whalebone spring he could strike the 
tambourine with gentleness (to convey 
the impression of a far-off gun) or with 
violence (to effect a nearby explosion). 
The reverberations of the blow served to 
produce a sound exactly like a receding 
echo bouncing lightly against a long and 
endless tier of low-hanging clouds. 

His thunder, said Pyne, was “infinite- 
ly grand.” A huge sheet of thin copper 
was hung from a chain, and by shaking 
the piece from one of the lower corners 
he brought about a “distant rumbling, 
seemingly below the horizon ...” As 
the clouds rolled nearer he heightened 
the thunder’s peal, until, within a sec- 
ond of the appearance of the jagged 
flash of lightning, the roar reached a 
deafening pitch and finally broke into a 
crash. 

The waves, for this same perfor- 
mance, were a very finished piece of 
work. They had been carved of soft 
wood from day models and then col- 
ored and coated with a high varnish 
that reflected the flash of the lightning. 


Each one turned on its own axis and 
threw up foam in its motion. Their 
swishing or lapping sound was produced 
by the use of a large octagonal box made 
of pasteboard, lined with a series of 
shelves, and filled with small shells, peas, 
and light balls. As the machine wheeled 
upon its axis these bits were hurled in 
heaps with each rotation. Along with 
this sound came the whine of gusty 
wind. For this he used, again, drcular 
frames over which were stretched pieces 
of silk pulled tightly and held fast. 
When one surface was rubbed against 
the other in a quick motion the effect 
was precisely what he had set out for. 
At the height of the uproar he passed 
large silken balls over the distress-signal 
tambourine and the din was reputedly 
unbearable. 

The rain and hail were equally im- 
pressive. For each he used a long four- 
sided tube. When rain was in demand, 
the small seeds moved from the top of 
the tube to the bottom with a speed 
that could be controlled by resting the 
tube at any given angle; for a slow 
shower, it remained almost on the hori- 
zontal, and for a heavy dashing down- 
fall it was tilted toward the perpendicu- 
lar. The hail called for a similar though 
larger tube with a more elaborate inter- 
ior, i.e., with pasteboard shelves, pro- 
jecting on inclined planes. This tube 
was charged with little beads that could 
slide from shelf to shelf either slowly 
or rapidly, depending on the inclination 
of the tube. 

The memorable point about De 
Loutherbourg and his sound effects is 
not that he worked out devices so com- 
plex and revolutionary as to be imprac- 
ticable in the hands of the average stage 
manager; but rather that by the use of 
very simple materials and the applica- 
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tion of an excellent ear for sound lie 
produced remarkable imitations of real- 
ity. From what can be learned through 
contemporary records, theatrical ma- 
chinery was accepted in advance, one 
might say, as a hit-and-miss affair; and 
since the devices used in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries were 
anything but trade secrets, a good por- 
tion of the impressiveness was lost at the 
outset merely because the theater-goers 
had a too-dinical picture of what kind 
of backstage efforts were in progress. 
The effect, no doubt, was something 
like that of an amateur production in 
which the audience, composed largely 
of people who have already, had the mis- 
fortune to see most of the play in the 
making, does a little loud and unsolicit- 
ed prompting. 

In view of the professional tone of 
De Loutherbourg’s [Eidophusikon] per- 
formances, it is difficult to see why he 
failed, in two seasons, to clear even 
enough to pay for the lighting of the 
theater! Gainsborough (and presumably 
many another public figure) went night 
after night, and on one occasion paid 
De Loutherbourg a rare compliment. At 
the very moment when the storm at sea 
was about to break inside the tiny thea- 
ter, a real thunderstorm crashed over 
London. Certain superstitious persons 
among the audience rushed to the lobby, 
condemning the “presumption” of the 
man who had dared to copy Nature’s 
own achievements. Meantime, De Lou- 
therbourg, with Gainsborough and sev- 
eral other friends, had gone up to the 
roof where they got not only a good 
view of the real storm but, by looking 
straight below, an excellent picture of 
the “counterfeit*’ performance within. 
Gainsborough, so the legend goes, 
watched in silence for several minutes 
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and then said, with considerable emo- 
tion, “De Loutherbourg, our thunder is 
the best!” 5 

There is little doubt that De Lou- 
therbourg’s sound effects were good — 
to an almost frightening degree. Just 
why his methods were not universally 
accepted by other designers and mana- 
gers is not clear; but on the other hand 
it is obvious, of course, that the long- 
popular comedy-of-manners school had 
little or no need for the representation 
of natural phenomena. All ike Year 
Round , in 1872,® recorded a pathetic 
though amusing gesture on the part of 
a stage designer in the early nineteenth 
centuiy. One Lee, it is said, in an effort 
to improve his thunder technique (Act 
III, Lear), returned to the Elizabethan 
methods. At the rear of the stage he 
built a series of ledges, and then in- 
structed a carpenter to roll a wheel- 
barrow, packed with nine-pound cannon 
balls, over them. While the King, front 
stage, was properly braving the storm, 
the carpenter, behind the scene, was 
facing some less dramatic hazards: he 
missed his footing, stumbled over one of 
the ledges, and fell headlong onto the 
floor, while the cannon balls rolled 
heartlessly over the stage, past the King, 
and on down into the orchestra pit. 

It is a real tribute to De Louther- 
bourg’s efforts that in the many (and 
duplicating) accounts of his perfor- 
mances there is no hint of careless crafts- 
manship or faulty operation. And yet 
his success was not a mere matter of 
manual precision. He was, as has already 
been said, not only a painter and de- 
signer but something of an inventor. 
His general nimbleness of mind, his ac- 
quaintance with trick performers and 
“mechanicians,” and his “visionary tem- 
perament” prepare one for the fact that 
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De Loutherbourg and his [supposedly 
second] wife, a tall fair woman of 
marked beauty otherwise referred to as 
“a Miss Smith,” observed a very close 
friendship with the Cagliostros, and 
once accompanied Seraphina to Switzer- 
land in order to give her the greatest 
possible safety (they even insisted that 
she make her home with them until the 
Count’s personal difficulties had subsid- 
ed). 7 Cagliostro’s biographers are not 
very precise as to when this friendship 
was at its height, but it was presumably 
abuot 1785, i.e., less than two years af- 
ter his Eidophusikon had closed. 

Possibly as a result of living on the 
periphery of the occult, but more likely 
because of his wife’s spiritual inclina- 
tions and the need to support his fam- 
ily, De Loutherbourg and his wife, late 
in the year 1788, ventured into the 
field of what is variously described as 
“alchemy,” “animal magnetism,” etc. 
Between Christmas, 1788, and July, 
1789, they are said to have cured two 
thousand people. The primary source of 
this statement is a weird little book pub- 
lished in 1789 and called A List of a 
Few Cures Performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Loutherbourg . . . without Medicine. 
It was written “by a Lover of the Lamb 
of God,” afterward identified as a half- 
crazed old woman named Mary Pratt, 
and was dedicated to “His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” upon whom 
the author called for the composition of 
a new form of prayer, that nothing 
might keep their “inestimable gift” from 
exerting its maximum influence. 8 Evi- 
dently the serious mesmerists were in- 
censed at this hysterical outburst and 
De Loutherbourg himself is said to have 
left London in order to avoid Mary 
Pratt, “continuing, however, with his 
wife, the same fantastic tricks” [!]° 


Horace Walpole, in a letter written 
from Strawberry Hill, July 1, 1789, to 
the Countess of OsBory, reported that 
“Loutherbourg, the painter, is turned 
an inspired physician, and has 3000 pa- 
tients.” His “sovereign panacea,” Wal- 
pole continued, “is barley-water. I be- 
lieve it as efficacious as mesmerism.” 10 
Some accounts say that the three thou- 
sand patients all turned up on a single 
afternoon (through some error in an- 
nouncement) and created a minor riot; 
others say that the disorder of the day 
came from the fact that De Louther- 
bourg had sold some three thousand 
tickets, at a price of one to three guin- 
eas each, for a demonstration of his 
healing methods, and that when the 
crowds arrived at Hammersmith Ter- 
race (Chiswick) only a very few of 
them could be admitted. 

De Loutherbourg was a follower of 
the prophet-fanatic Richard Brothers, 
and, less directly, of Mesmer and his 
imitators. And although his experience 
as a healer was very short-lived, it seems 
to have been a profitable venture. 
Strangely enough, it did not lower his 
position as an artist. As late as 1793 he 
was commissioned to do an important 
piece of work in the Netherlands. 

Had he been a lesser printer, he 
might have been tempted to explore 
other angles of the sound-effects art 
But he would have been obliged to wait 
some time for the present-day mechan- 
ized methods, whereby, the sound rec- 
ord delivers the “sickening thud” (De 
Loutherbourg, too, would have dropped 
a melon!). 

Le Bruit 


1. All the Year Round , August 10, 
1872, pp. 304-8. 

2. Elizabeth F. Stein, David Garrick: 
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Dramatist (N. Y., 1938), pp. 148 

ff. . 

3. The Era Almanac k, 1871, p. 35. 

4. W. H. Pyne, Wine and Walnuts 
(London, 1823), Vol. 1, pp. 283®. 

5. William T. Whitley, Thomas 
Gainsborough (London, 1 9 1 5 ) > PP* 
286 ff. 

6. August 10, 1872, pp. 304-8. 

7. W. R. H. Trowbridge, Cagliostro 
(N. Y., 1926), pp. 281-3. Of De 
Loutherbourg’s first wife, Barbe 
Buriat, by whom he had six chil- 
dren, very little seems to be known. 
He was evidently married to Miss 
Smith shortly after his arrival in 
London. 

8. Charles Mackay, Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions (London, 1932), 

P* 335 - 

9. Loc. cit. 

10. The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 
Cunningham (1859), Vol. 9, p. 
186. 


The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

Ambri cycle: three-wheeled motor- 
cycle ambulance invented by William E. 
Detor, who died at New York City, 
November 3, 1947; the body of the 
vehicle was seven feet long, covered 
with a tarpaulin, and mounted on a 
sidecar by spring suspension j many were 
purchased for use in Great Britain and 
Norway during World War II (New 
York Herald Tribune , November 4, 
1947). “Cominform”: Commun- 
ist Information Bureau, founded in Oc- 
tober, 1947, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 


and described as “an office to dissemi- 
nate centrally prepared Communist 
propaganda and coordinate the activities 
of the participating parties” (New York 
Times , October 19, 1947). 

The “Green Bowl”: the forty-year- 
old secret society at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis disbanded by the Navy on 
November 21, 1947; the organization 
had been criticized as a “vicious offi- 
cers’ clique” designed to assist in the 
promotion of its members? an investi- 
gation disclosed that 156 “Green Bowl- 
ers” are now on active duty (New York 
Herald Tribune , November 22, 1947). 
111 Longest Covered Bridge: 1282- 
foot span crossing the St. John River at 
Hartland, New Brunswick. 

Pretender to the British Throne: 
Anthony Hall, who, as “King Anthony 
I,” claimed to be ninth direct descen- 
dant of Henry VIII through a son bom 
to Anne Boleyn, died at Little Dew- 
church, Shropshire, England, Decem- 
ber 12, 1947? in civilian life he was a 
police inspector; he issued currency and 
proclamations, including one calling the 
American colonies back to British sov- 
ereignty (New York Herald Tribune , 
December 1 3, 1 947). 

To be “Mited”: to be shunned; re- 
fers to the treatment of a former mem- 
ber in good standing of the Amish 
Church who has strayed from the Amish 
interpretation of the Bible; although he 
is allowed to sleep in Amish homes, he 
is generally avoided {Time, December 
8, 1947). 111 United Nations 
Flag: a light-blue field bearing in 
white the U.N. emblem — a projection 
of the globe from the North Pole; offi- 
cially approved by the fifty-seven-nation 
Legal Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly, October 7, 1947 (New York 
Herald Tribune , October 8, 1947). 
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Virgin of Suyate: patroness of Cen- 
tral American generals ( Time , Septem- 
ber 15, 194.7). * * * “We Disaffili- 
ate”: laconic statement by John L. 
Lewis, leader of the United Mine 
Workers, to William Green, A. F. of L. 
president, issued December 12, 1947; 
written in blue crayon on a single sheet 
of papery the complete text read: 
“Green. A. F. 'of L. We disaffiliate. 
Lewis. 12-12-47”; the note marks the 
second withdrawal of the U. M. W. 
from the A. F. of L.; the first split 
took place in 1935 (New York Herald 
Tribune , December 13, 1947). 


QUERIES 

> “Remainder”: English or Ameri- 
can? And How Old? The Dictionary 
of American English docs not include 
remainder and the earliest English use 
(in the sense of remainders of a pub- 
lisher’s stock of boob) recorded in the 
OED is 1873. * n 1854, however, Wil- 
liam Gowans, an American bookseller, 
headed one of the sections (p. 6) in his 
catalogue “Remainders of Editions by 
Other Publishers.” (The catalogue was 
No. 13, and was issued from 1 1 5 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City. A copy is 
in the collection of the McGregor Li- 
brary of the University of Virginia.) 

Is this the earliest discoverable Amer- 
ican use of revnafotderl 

L C. W. 

> OSLER AND RELIGIO MeDICI. How 
did Sir William Oder, the great physi- 
cian, pronounce the tide of his life-long 
favorite volume: Thomas Browne’s Re- 
ligio Medic# 

Thomas F. Gardner 


» Early Indian Drinks. What alco- 
holic drink other than pulque was man- 
ufactured by the Indians before the 
coming of the white man? 

Bacchus 

» “Out of the Horse’s Mouth.” 
Where did this expression originate? I 
have heard it used often since I moved 
to Ohio. Does it come from the prac- 
tice of looking at a horse’s teeth to de- 
termine its age? It is used, of course, 
in the sense of quotation from an un- 
impeachable source. 

Thomas F. Gardner 

» Private Theaters in America. 
Where may I find accounts of private 
theaters which have been — or still are 
— in operation here in the United 
States? If there is litde or no historical 
material on them, is there at least a 
brief check list? (I am referring to 
theaters maintained by wealthy patrons 
and giving performances not generally 
open to the public.) 

Alfred R. James 

» S. W. Johnson, Writer on “Pise.” 
In 1806 there was published a volume 
called Rural Economy, written by S. W. 
Johnson of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. It was addressed to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then President, and it contained an 
early account of the technique of fisc 
or rammed-earth building. I have not 
been able to identify the author, and 
would welcome information about him. 

/. B. H. 

> Mss Destroyed by Accident. Lewis 
Gannett, in his Preface to the Portable 
Steinbeck, says that half the ms of Of 
Mice and Men was eaten by Steinbeck’s 
setter pup, and had to be rewritten. 
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What other instances are there of this 
kind, in which unpublished works have 
been lost, stolen, or suffered other mis- 
adventures? 

U. A. dcF. 

» Gifts with Strings. Has anyone 
made a listing of the gifts to libraries 
and other public institutions of letters 
and manuscripts which are presented 
under injunction by the donor that they 
must not be opened for certain speci- 
fied periods? Instances of the kind come 
readily to mind — the disappointing Lin- 
coln materials recently opened at the 
Library of Congress and the Ruskin 
documents presented by Albert Gray to 
the Bodleian and still unpublishable. 

E . G. 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.} 

i Earrings a Benefit to Eyesight? 
(7:106). Some time ago, while I was 
engaged in field work at Brackettville, 
Texas, on a projected history of the 
Seminole Negroes and a biography of 
their chief, John Horse, I remember 
having a conversation with Bill Dan- 
iels (ca. 1868 — ). Daniels was a son of 
the Creek Negro, Elijah Daniels, who 
came from the Indian Territory to 
Mexico shortly before the Civil War, 
and there had joined the Seminole Ne- 
gro colony commanded by John Horse. 
My notes read: “Elijah Daniels was a 
Creek, but raised in the Chickasaw 
country. Could talk Creek, Chickasaw, 
and Choctaw. Wore gold rings in his 
ears like an Indian but took them off 
when he began soldiering” (he served 
as a sergeant in the Seminole Negro- 
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Indian Scouts, a troop which saw ser- 
vice, 1870-1914, on the Texas-Mexi- 
can border). The implication in Bill 
Daniels’ mention of his father’s wearing 
earrings “like an Indian” was that this 
practice assisted him in understanding 
— and speaking? — these various Indian 
languages. I have no idea whether this 
belief had a wide currency. 

Kenneth W. Porter 

« Token Payments for Land (7:107 
et aL). In 1735, one Samuel Waldo of- 
fered free land to settlers on St. George’s 
River, in Maine, for a quit-rent of “one 
peppercorn per annum if lawfully de- 
manded,” to develop the territory. The 
point is mentioned in M. Marion Mar- 
berry’s The Golden Voice (N. Y., 
1947), a biography of Isaac Kalloch. 

Miriam Allen deFord 

« American Ghosts (7:106). A sui- 
cide in Petersburg, Virginia, in 1844, 
became the basis of a local ghost story. 

An account of the suicide itself ap- 
pears in Edward Pollock’s A Historical 
and Industrial Guide to the City of 
Petersburg (1884). One F. Antomatti 
was engaged to marry Zenobia Zucci, a 
betrothal heartily approved by the com- 
munity. Shortly after the publication of 
the banns, Antomatti became inexplic- 
ably despondent. On July 29, 1844, 
he abruptly left the home of his fiancee, 
and walked rapidly toward the ceme- 
tery, followed by Mr. Zucci, her father. 
Antomatti brushed by several people 
and entered Old Blanford Church, 
where he put a bullet in his brain. 
Those wfio had heard the shot rushed 
to his aid and were about to call a doc- 
tor. At this Antomatti asked for a mir- 
ror, that he might diagnose his own 
condition. He glanced at his reflection 
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in a pocket mirror handed to him, and 
calmly declared “My case is hopeless.” 
He then turned his face to the wall 
and died in ten minutes in the north 
transept. 

Pollock’s account mentions no ghost. 
But my father, who moved to Peters- 
burg in 1889, told me that reports were 
current at that time that Antomatti’s 
wraith was often seen about sunset in 
the church close to the spot where he 
died. However, in the period 1906 to 
1945, the ghost was not seen, according 
to local ghost gossip. 

The story of the suicide was again 
circulated in 194.2 by M. C. Harrison 
in his Home to the Cockade City ! — 
with no mention of the ghost. But since 
that time I have heard several persons 
state that others have told them of see- 
ing Antomatti in the slave gallery at 
the west end 0} the nave. This report 
has not been traced to a first-hand wit- 
ness, however. 

It is not unusual for Virginia ghosts 
to be “re-activated” by the re-telling of 
the stories of their respective living 
tragedies. Evelyn Byrd is reputed to 
haunt Westover on the James almost 
every time her life appears in the Sun- 
day supplements. 

Yet another instance is that of Poe, 
who stalks up West Range at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at 3 a. m. when 
there is no moon. Back in 1914 a class- 
mate excitedly woke me at that hour, 
claiming that he had just “walked 
through a man on West Range.” We 
went back to the spot, but no man or 
ghost was there. 

In the twenties, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch , in one of its Sunday issues, 
gave the stories of some ten or more 
Virginia ghosts. 

Charles Edgar Gilliam 
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« Railroad Nicknames (7:90 et al.). 
Several new entries were described by 
New York Herald Tribune readers ( see 
Editorial Page, November 17 & 22, 
1947). Holger Lundbergh recalls a road 
operated by the late Henry Ford in the 
twenties, the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, known in both Michigan and Ohio 
as “Delirium Tremens and Insomnia.” 
Ford, it appears, took it over at a time 
when its nickname was easily justified 
and in a short time built it into a 
smooth-running line. Another letter, 
signed “R. McC.,” reports that the old 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio is 
generally known to Texans as the “God 
Help and Save Us All.” W. C. Wright 
notes that “the little old Pittsburgh, 
Lisbon & Western — running between 
New Galilee, Pennsylvania, and Lisbon, 
Ohio-used to be known locally as the 
Poor, Lazy & Worthless or the Pick Up 
Your Luggage and Walk.” 

W. P. 

« I recall that when the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton was merged with 
the Pere Marquette, the irreverent in- 
terpreted the initials C. H. & D.-P. M. 
as “Cheap Help and Damn Poor Man- 
agement.” 

C. M. S . 

« In the old days of “Local Option” 
liquor laws, the Washington, Baltimore 
& Annapolis Railroad (“W. B. & A.”) 
was waggishly called the “Whiskey, 
Beer & Alcohol.” 

Paul S. Clarkson 

4 N. ' M. Blake’s William Mahone of 
Virginia (Richmond, 1935) contains a 
pertinent anecdote. The General As- 
sembly of Virginia passed, on April 18, 
1867, the Sonthside Consolidation Act 
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which provided for the amalgamation 
of the Southside railroads into a joint 
stock company to be known as the At- 
lantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad 
Company. The consolidation move was 
said to be motivated by the self-interest 
of the president, General William Ma- 
hone, and the new initials, “A. M. & 
O.,” were interpreted to mean “All 
Mine and Otelia’s.” Otelia was, of 
course, Mahone’s wife. 

J. Jonas 

€ Gridley Adams (New York Sun, Oc- 
tober 6, 1938) supplied a version of 
the origin of the name Nickel Plate — 
one quite unlike that suggested by Mr. 
Jonas (AN&Q 7:90). A newspaper 
publisher of Newark, Ohio, complained 
that the road as laid out would not 
come within nine miles of the center of 
Newark. He finally told the citizens of 
the town in an editorial that they had 
not lost much, since it “will be only a 
nickel-plated road, anyway.” When the 
directors of the line heard the story, 
they called the road the “Nickel Plate” 
and presented the editor with a pass 
good for life. 

Ellen Kemey 

« “Spiv” (7:75 et al.). Several terms 
describing persons not pulling their full 
weight in England’s postwar austerity 
economy were listed in the New York 
Times for October 1 2, 1947. They 
are: “drone” (variation of “spiv”): one 
who is allergic to all work; “eel”: a 
person who is dever at evading the law, 
but who will work when caught; “but- 
terfly”: one who changes jobs frequent- 
ly because he objects to staying perma- 
nently in one vocation; “wide boy”: 
one adept at completing a shady deal. 

B. L. 


4 “Fredonia” Etc. (7:87). Samuel 
Latham Mitchill, founder of the Medi- 
cal Repository and its editor from 1797 
to 1820, proposed in that journal (Vol. 
6, 1803, p. 229) the following “New 
National Distinctions”: “Frcdon”: the 
aggregate noun for the whole territory 
of the United States; “Fredonia”: a 
noun of the same import for rhetorical 
and poetical use; “Fredonian”: a sonor- 
ous name for “a citizen of the U. S.”; 
“Frede”: a short and colloquial name 
for “a citizen of the U. S.”; “Fredish”: 
an adjective to denote the relations and 
concerns of the United States. He re- 
peated some of these terms in subse- 
quent volumes. 

Not too long ago — I do not have an 
exact reference — Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the architect, suggested “Usonia” and 
“Usonian,” I used the adjective rather 
frequently in the abstracting leaflet 
Wildlife Review from 1935 to 1947* 
w\ L. McAfee 

« Jeffing (6:175 et al.). C. $. Os- 
borne, onetime governor of Michigan, 
once “jeffed” to his own great advan- 
tage, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch appearing in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette , December 2X, 1947. Osborne, 
who had been working as a newspaper- 
man in Milwaukee, moved to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and founded, in part- 
nership with two other men, the Sault 
News. He became sole owner of the 
paper by “throwing type quads” to see 
who would leave town. 

Typophilus 

« Poet’s Poet (7:109 et al.). General 
Omar N. Bradley, head of the Veterans 
Administration and recently nominated 
by President Truman to the poet of 
Chief of Staff, was known as the 
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“doughboy’s general” by American sol- 
diers in the Tunisian campaigns of 
World War II. 

C. E . 


« Authors’ Self-allusions (7:107 et 
at.). Dr. Herbert Silvette, who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Barnaby Dog- 
bolt,” had his attention called to 
AN&Q * s notice of his self-allusion in 
Goose’s Tale (AN&Q 7:93). His com- 
ment: “Rabelais mentions himself in 
Gargantua and Pantagrucl, Book III, 
chapter 34, and Book IV, chapter 27 . 
I hope that this will not prove Dog- 
bolt’s only similarity to his master.” 

/. C. W. 


c Burt Green Wilder (7:83). The 
Medical School of Cornell University 
now maintains the Burt G. Wilder 
Brain Collection for the study of the 
human brain. The School wants people 
to will their brains to it. (Papers and 
full information may be obtained from 
Dr. James W. Papez, Cornell Univer- 
sity.) When my husband, Maynard 
Shipley, died in X934, he left his brain 
to the Collection; and mine will go 
there when I am through with it — or, 
to phrase it more scientifically, when it 
is through with me. 

Miriam AUen deTord 


« Ageless and Edible (4:190 et aL). 
The Rural Magazine , published in 1820 
in Philadelphia carries (Vol. 1, No. 5, 
p. 197) an account of oats that had 
been buried for many years in Scotland 
and when unearthed enjoyed a normal 
growth. This took place near Forfar, 
where, in the center of a field, there 
was a druids’ place of worship, marked 
by a circle of big stones surrounding 
a still larger one. When the plowing 


had been done the year before the 
ground within the circle had evidently 
been turned over. Then in the spring, 
when the field and circle were sown to 
barley, large quantities of oats in the 
region of the circle, sprang up among 
the barley. Outside the circle no oats 
were found. The account asserts that 
the oat seeds “must have remained there 
more than 1000 years.” 

/. H. 

« First American Utopian Story (2: 
9). It would be well to mention Equal- 
ity: A History of Lithconia, which Ja- 
cob Blanck, in “News from the Rare 
Book Sellers” (Publishers* Weekly y No- 
vember 15, 1947), calls “the rarest of 
all American utopian works.” This was 
first published in Philadelphia in 1837, 
but had appeared as a serial in the Tem- 
fle of Reason , “a deist weekly news- 
paper,” as early as 1802. The author is 
unknown, although Alfred D. Prime, 
editor of James A. Williams’ 1947 re- 
print, suggests that it may have been 
Dr. James Reynolds of Philadelphia. In 
1863 another edition, until recently 
considered to be the first, was published 
by J. P. Mendum in Boston. 

X. 


« “Change the Name of Arkansas” 
(7:106). Both the bowdlerized and un- 
bowdlerized versions of the American 
classic speech “Change the Name of 
Arkansas? Hell, No!” may be found in 
James R. Masterson’s Tall Tales of Ar- 
kansas (Boston, 1943). 

In several versions the name of the 
state is spelled “Arkansas,” in others 
“Arkansaw.” “Arkansas” is, of course, 
the accepted spelling today, and the in- 
habitants of the state are referred to as 
“Arkansans.” Some, however, like John 
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Gould Fletcher in his Arkansas, use the 
term “Arkansawyers.” 

James R. Lawson 


t Edmond Dantes Sequel (3:103 et 
al.). Dr. Charles Testut, a New Or- 
leans physician, was the author of Les 
Filles de Monte Cristo , a ^continua- 
tion” of Dumas’ work. Testut, who 
lived in the mid-nineteenth century, 
wrote in French. Most of his life was 
spent in New Orleans, though for a 
while he lived and taught in New York 
City.. A brief account of his work ap- 
pears in Mildred L. Rutherford’s The 
South in History and Literature (Ath- 
ens, Ga., 1907). 

/. D. 


« Swiss Automata (1:190 et al.). In 
the late eighteenth century, one Jacquet 
D’Ross distinguished himself in Lon- 

don by exhibiting a remarkable mechan- 
ical figure resembling a boy about eight 
yean old. The puppet waB seated on a 
stool, which was hollowed beneath, with 
a table placed before him. The spec- 
tators were requested to write a few 
words on paper, and these the “boy” 
then copied. D’Ross himself stood some 
distance away. This contrivance was 

deemed to be even more sensational 

than the earlier “chess player.” 

D’Ross was a native of Switzerland 
and scored his success in London when 
he was still in his early twenties. He 
succeeded in taking his machine back 
to Switzerland without letting any part 
of his secret escape. A description of 
the exhibit appears in Henry Angelo’s 
Reminiscences (London, 1830, pp. 
328 - 9 ). 


L. B. 


« Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
op New Buildings (7:62 et al.). 
There is a ship-building custom analo- 
gous to that common among builders 
when a structure is completed. The last 
plank to be fitted into place, closing up 
the hull of a vessel, is called the “whis- 
key plank.” On this occasion the owner 
does well to provide the workers with 
a bottle of whiskey, and then take him- 
self off. The custom is referred to by 
Douglas R. Radford in his article “I 
Build My Ship” (The Sea Chest, July, 

* 93 9) • 

S. G. 

« Rhymed Advertisements (7:47 et 
d.). In 1847, according to Paul Denis’ 
“Radio and Television” column (New 
York Post , December 4, 1947), this ad- 
vertisement was sung in theaters and at 
street corners in New York City: 

Where’er consumption’s victims are, 
in palaces or halls, 

Or in the rural cottages, with neat- 
ly whitewashed walls; 

Sink not into despondency, there’s 
naught for you to fear, 

By the pale and flickering taper, or 
the brilliant chandelier; 

But drink the draught, ’twill save 
you, that bids consumption fly. 
Take Dr. Swayne’s Wild Cherry, 
and do not, do not die! 

Thomas JB. Fall 

< Dript-bottle Clues (7:63 et d.). 
On November 25, 1947, a tightly- 
corked bottle was picked up near Land’s 
End in England, addressed to “Lieu- 
tenant Philip Mountbatten, Bucking- 
ham Palace.” According to an account 
in the New York Herald Tribune (No- 
vember 26, 1947), the bottle had been 
tossed overboard twenty-eight miles 
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west of Bishop’s Rock by J. S. Papa- 
george, radio officer of the “Aristidis,” 
a Greek vessel bound for the United 
States. In it was a message of congratu- 
lation. 

R . 0 . Whiffle 

« Hector (7:109 et d.)< It may well 
be, as Mr. Friedland says in his helpful 
reply at the last reference, that some 
“witty seminarist,” thinking to slay the 
bullies with bitter irony, coined instead 
a word which was accepted in a sense 
wholly opposite to what he had intend- 
ed. If only that misguided wit could 
be identified! 

May I question the implication, in 
Mr. Friedland’s statement, on “the ety- 
mological connection between hectic and 
hector ”? It is true that both ultimately 
derive from the Greek verb for have 
with its multitude of other senses; but 
in meaning and use the Greek hcktikos 
and hektor are poles apart — the first 
being the adjective from hexis, habit of 
mind, and the second meaning holding 
fast and given as a name to Hector be- 
cause he was the prop of Troy. Hectic 
is derived and takes its meaning from 
hektikos and hcxis> and has so thin an 
etymological connection with hector as 
to make it almost nonexistent. They are, 
in short, cognate only. 

G. /. Z. Gomtne 

« Custodians of Stuart’s “Washing- 
! ton” (7:87). A little more than thirty 
yean after the rescue (1814) of what 
was assumed to be Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, the question of precisely 
who had taken it out of the White 
House produced a public controversy of 
noticeable fierceness. But in the course 
of three rather conflicting accounts 
which came to the surface at that time 


it is plain that the “two gentlemen of 
New York,” into whose hands Dolly 
Madison put the painting — for safe- 
keeping — were Jacob Barker, a banker, 
and Robert G. L. Depeyster. 

It was, in fact, between these two 
gentlemen, on the one hand, and Dan- 
iel I. Carroll, son of Charles Carroll of 
Bellevue (who had urged Mrs. Madi- 
son to leave the White House), on the 
other, that the bitterest feelings were 
aroused. Mr. Carroll’s opponents will- 
ingly admitted not only that the elder 
Carroll was at hand when the escape 
took place, but that he actually helped 
lower the portrait from the wall to the 
floor. But once this was done, Barker 
asserted, the President and Carroll left 
the house. The portrait remained on 
the floor “until the remnant of our 
army, reduced to about four thousand, 
passed by, taking the direction of 
Georgetown . . .” Then, he continued, 
he and Depeyster, with the help of two 
Negro boys, removed the painting from 
the room and “fell into the trail of the 
army.” They went on in this manner 
for several hours, and late in the even- 
ing sought shelter in a farm house, 
where one of the servants is said to 
have remarked, on seeing the portrait, 
that the city would never have fallen 
if “he’d been about.” Several weeks 
later, Mr. Barker returned to the farm 
house and had the portrait delivered to 
Mrs. Madison. 

This version, the gist of which Mrs. 
Madison confirmed, is given in Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton’s Social Life in 
the Early RefubUc (Philadelphia, 1902, 
p. 168 ff.). 

Traditionally, the portrait — in much 
haste — was cut out of its frame. Later 
examination ruled this story out, a fact 
which could not but strengthen Carroll’s 
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assertion that his father had saved the 
portrait by removing it quickly with his 
own penknife. 

The third and least-substantiated 


version stated that John Sioussat, the 
Negro doorkeeper at the White House, 
saved the picture from destruction. 

A. A. Saddler 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 


T victor Hammer, director of the Wells College Press, Aurora, New York, is at 
’ work on an edition of the mature poetry of Holderlin, a project that has been 
his concern for many years. The American Uncial Type was cut for this work, and 
special paper is being made in Italy. Mr. Hammer has engraved in metal a portrait 
of the poet, in the manner of his Tasso and Jeanne d’Arc. The book will be issued 
in an edition of fifty copies, and a prospectus may be had by applying to the printer. 
A definite time limit of less than a year is set for this project, for Mr. Hammer 
has been called back by the Austrian government to his position as teacher of paint- 
ing at the Akademie der bildenden Kitnste in Vienna, a post he left in 1939. 

The Wells College Press has been carried on since 1944 by Mr. Hammer and 
his son Jacob. In 1 946, the elder Hammer suffered a heart attack and Jacob took 
a job in Rochester. Consequently, recent activities of the press have been limited. 
Its latest publication is Janet Lewis’ book of poems, The Earth-bound, issued in 
1946. Victor Hammer’s return to Vienna will seriously affect the future of the 
press, which was largely his own venture. 

“Hammerpresse” is the imprint currently used by Jacob Hammer on the works 
issued from a small hand press in the Hammers* home. The printing is done at 
the week-ends. At the moment Jacob is at work on Sludger Kehraus 191S, a jour- 
nal kept by Fritz Kredel during World War I, with an introduction by Curt v. 
Faber du Faur of Yale. The book will be published in 1948 in an edition of 1 50 
copies, and will be announced by a prospectus. Two other works have come from 
“Hammerpresse”: Herbert Steiner’s Begegnung met Stefan George , a new edition 
of the first title of the Aurora series which had been out of print, and Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s last work, Die Finstemisse. Both are for sale by Herbert Steiner, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Victor Ha mm er tells us that he has succeeded in retrieving some twenty-five 
copies of various titles which he printed in Italy at the Stamperia del Santuccio, a 
press he founded in 1925. The books had been stored in Austria during the war, 
and for a long time he had little hope that they had escaped bombing. 
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The Bombay Mission Press 

O n November i, 1816, Horatio 
Bardwell, a young Congregational 
minister and newly-trained printer, 
stepped ashore at Bombay, India, ac- 
companied by his wife and small son. 
He had come a long and uncertain way 
from Boston, Massachusetts, to establish 
in India the first American overseas 
mission press. 1 

The twenty-eight-year-old American 
was greeted by three fellow-countrymen 
who, in the three years preceding, had 
set up the first foreign mission sent out 
from the United States. Just how these 
men — Gordon Hall, Samuel Nott, and 
Samuel Newell — chanced to be in Bom- 
bay rather than in Burma, to which em- 
pire they had been accredited, is a story 
of misadventure and misdirection. It 
had its start on February 6, 1812, when, 
with Adoniram Judson and Luther 
Rice, they were ordained in Salem as 
foreign missionaries. All were graduates 
of the Andover Theological Seminary 
of Massachusetts and all were approved 
by the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Thirteen days 
later, Judson and Newell, accompanied 


by their wives, sailed in the brig “Cara- 
van” for Calcutta, with Burma their 
final destination. The women had been 
granted permission to make this journey 
only after long and wearying debates 
within the American Board, where the 
notion was originally regarded as “wild 
and romantic.” 2 

A week later, Hall, Rice, and the 
Notts sailed for the same port on the 
“Harmony,” out of Philadelphia. 8 

The “Caravan” arrived in Calcutta 
on June 17, 1812, just after the decla- 
ration of war between the United States 
and England, but before word of it had 
reached India. Their reception was dis- 
heartening. The East India Company, 
sole rulers of India, had twenty years 
earlier adopted the policy of discourag- 
ing the introduction of Christianity and 
Western education. They were afraid 
that such influences would have a dis- 
ruptive effect on the natives and would 
lead to revolt. Newell and Judson ran 
head-on into this ruling and were or- 
dered to return immediately. This com- 
mand was later altered, granting entry 
into any territory in that region not un- 
der the control of “John Company.” 
The Isle of France, they had been told, 
would welcome themj and the Newelh 
set sail on August 4, 1812, leaving the 
Judsons to follow shortly. 

Four days later, the “Harmony” ar- 
rived in Calcutta, bearing the rest of 
the party. Their reception was no kind- 
er. In desperation, Rice and Judson and 
his wife left Hall and Nott (both of 
whom had taken ill) in Calcutta — tem- 
porarily, they thought — and followed 
the Newells down to the Isle of France, 
making, by the way, a kind of. escape 
which suggested official connivance. 

Meantime the Newells had been faced 
with a tragedy during their rough voy- 
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age. Mrs. Newell had given birth to a 
child who died within a few days. The 
mother did not recover from the shock 
and died within the month j she was 
buried at Port Louis. 

During this period came a second and 
very different crisis. The Judsons, in a 
letter dated August 27, 1812, notified 
the American Board in Boston of their 
decision to leave the Congregational 
faith and become Baptists} and their 
example was followed by Rice, who 
shortly afterward returned to the States. 
The Judsons pushed on to Rangoon to 
establish a Baptist mission in Burma, 
and to pass out of the story, so far as 
this Note is concerned. Their compan- 
ion, Newell, proceeded to Ceylon where 
he stayed for some time. 

Hall and Nott, slowly recuperating in 
Calcutta, decided that they might bet- 
ter achieve their prime purpose by sail- 
ing around India to Bombay. And after 
an eleven-week voyage they arrived 
there on February 12, 1813. News of 
the outbreak of war had preceded them. 
And Government officials at Bombay 
were now prepared to question their 
presence as much on political as on re- 
ligious grounds. The Americans, it was 
felt, might be potential if not actual 
spies, and their deportation to England 
was ordered. The missionaries saw no 
way of circumventing the order, and so 
determined, if possible, to escape to 
Ceylon. They went quietly on board a 
vessel bound for Cochin, but when they 
reached that port they were put under 
arrest and haled back to Bombay. They 
were again ordered to embark for Eng- 
land, but this direction was canceled 
just as they were about to sail. 

For the next two years their status in 
Bombay was uncertain. Fortunately, 
however, Sir Evan Nepean, the Gov- 


ernor, was a relatively enlightened man 
and allowed himself to be influenced by 
the memorials of the Americans. In 
1815 they received official permission to 
remain and expand their missionary ac- 
tivities, with the understanding that 
they conduct themselves “in a manner 
aggreeable to their office.” 4 Thus was 
the first Protestant mission in Western 
India established. 

The territory itself presented any- 
thing but a heartening picture. Bom- 
bay was the chief city in a region con- 
taining some twelve million Mahrattas, 
all of whom presented a solid front of 
indifference to the blandishments of 
Christianity. Five years were to pass be- 
fore the Americans could claim a single 
convert — and he was a visiting Moham- 
medan from Hyderabad. 

This apathy on the part of the Hin- 
dus was more than equaled by the 
wretchedness of the climate. In the 
first twenty years of the mission the 
number of missionaries who died in har- 
ness surpassed the number of natives 
baptized. 5 

But the Americans were not in a 
mood to fret about the future, and once 
established, they set about their tasks 
with enthusiasm. Their three main ob- 
jectives were a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the founding of schools, and the 
distribution of scriptural tracts and 
books. As early as March, 1813, Hall 
wrote: 

Though our state is uncertain, we are 
commencing the Marathi language 
... A very talkative black gentleman 
is to sit by us, and beat it into us, 
three or four hours every day.® 

This speech problem was aided by Hall’s 
marriage to an Englishwoman who knew 
the language. Their facility progressed 
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to such an extent that at the end of two 
years Hall and Newell (who had come 
up from Ceylon to join the mission on 
March 7, 1814.) were able to preach in 
the vernacular. 

The question of how to get proper 
reading matter into circulation was giv- 
en early attention. Even before 1815 
Hall had prepared several tracts in 
Mahratta which were laboriously copied 
in manuscript form. Their early reports 
to the American Board all cited the 
need for a printing press, if the gospel 
was to be spread with any effectiveness. 
And it was in answer to these recom- 
mendations that Horatio Bardwell 
joined them in 1816. 

Bardwell came of a farm family and 
was born at Belchertown, Massachusetts, 
on November 3, 1788. He attended the 
Theological Seminary at Andover in 
1 81 1 and in 1814. received a Master’s 
degree from Dartmouth and was grant- 
ed a license to preach. On June 21, 
1815, he was ordained a missionary by 
the American Board, and he began at 
once to acquire the rudiments of print- 
ing in order that he might fill the long- 
recognized need overseas. 7 

In October of the same year he sailed 
for India (already an anonymous “gen- 
tleman in Boston” had given the Board 
$148.32 for the purchase of a press, 
which with types and other materials 
valued at $$00, was shipped in 1817 to 
Calcutta for transshipment to Bombay). 8 
On his arrival in Bombay he found that 
his fellows had not waited on the action 
of the home authorities but had ar- 
ranged to have a press sent them from 
Calcutta. This prior acquisition was 
made through the good offices of a Rev- 
erend Thomason, a Church of England 
clergyman who had befriended them 
during their stay in that city. It was a 


wooden press with a single font of Na- 
gree type (to be used in printing Mah- 
ratta), and on its arrival on December 
9, 1816, was set up in the same build- 
ing that housed the missionaries. 9 
(The press eventually sent from Boston 
was redirected to the Board’s Ceylon 
mission.) 

The press at Bombay was in poor con- 
dition and the font of Nagree type was 
found to be in need of trimming, a 
fault which the enthusiastic Bardwell 
corrected with his penknife. Some of 
the characters were lacking and a na- 
tive was employed to make the missing 
type. He soon became ill and in his 
absence the progress of the press was 
further delayed. Moreover, it was found 
that the Mahratta language called for 
the use of two “vocal marks” which were 
lacking in Nagree. The remedy here 
involved the tedious task of filing down 
a number of the characters at hand. 

But Bardwell pushed forward and on 
March 20, 1817, the first item was off 
the press. In a letter of the same date, 
evidently written late at night, he re- 
ported: 

At 10 o’clock p . m . finished the print- 
ing of a Scripture tract in Mahratta 
of 8 octavo pages. The number of 
copies is 1500. We began on the 17th 
to strike off the sheets. 10 

This was the first fruit of the first 
American missionary press and the first 
Christian publication in the Mahratta 
language. 11 

From that time onward reports of the 
Bombay mission cite increasing activity 
on the part of Bardwell and his “Bom- 
bay Mission Press.” Plans were made 
for teaching other members of the mis- 
sion something about binding and type- 
founding. 13 One of Bardwell’s worst 
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difficulties was the lack of suitable paper. 
Native paper, the only kind available, 
would not take a good impression. And 
requests were made for a hundred reams 
of sized paper, to be sent either from 
the United States or from England. 18 

In the beginning it had not been as- 
sumed that printing in English would 
be undertaken. But within a year this 
attitude changed and the mission was 
asking that English types be forwarded 
so that school boob might be done in 
Mahratta and English, Moreover, it 
was clearly seen that “opportunities for 
doing little jobs for Europeans in the 
Bombay Presidency would arise” (in- 
deed, requests of this kind had already 
been received). Outside jobs, obviously, 
tended to reduce the cost of the print- 
ing plant, which in the early years was 
heavy, and move it nearer to a self- 
supporting status. 

In view of these suggestions, a quan- 
tity of English type was received from 
the United States in April, 1818, and 
plans were immediately laid for the 
printing of a small book in English and 
Mahratta under this unwieldy title: An 
Easy and Expeditious Method of Ac- 
quiring a Knowledge of the English 
Language : Which is Designed for the 
Benefit of Those Natives Who Wish to 
Study the English Language and the 
Sciences . This was issued in 1818 and 
was presumably sold at a small price. 
On July 13, 1818, in a report sent to 
the United States, there is not only a 
note familiar to all printers but a clear 
indication that outside jobs were being 
accepted: u . . . the printing of Matthew 
for the Bible Society has been held up 
because the copy was not ready.” 14 This 
job-press aspect was to become increas- 
ingly important. 

While printing was occupying most 


of Bardwell’s time and energy — he was 
given the additional duty of acting as 
mission librarian 16 — the trying climate 
of Bombay had begun to tell on the 
personnel. On September 9, 1817, 

BardwelPs son, Horatio, died at the age 
of thirteen. (In fact, the infant mor- 
tality rate was so high that of the thir- 
teen children born to the missionaries 
before 1822 only four survived.) 16 Two 
months later Bardwell himself was af- 
flicted with a liver complaint which ul- 
timately forced his return to the United 
States (in 1820). 

Yet in the three intervening years 
the press expanded noticeably. The 
Gospels, school books, hymnals, etc., 
were printed in large editions — in 
Mahratta and in English. And before 
the printing of the Bible in Mahratta 
came a less ambitious task: an abridg- 
ment of the Bible issued in the form of 
a series of tracts, following Biblical 
chronology. The first of this series, a 
volume of more than 200 pages, cov- 
ered the period from the Creation to 
the Flood and was on the press in 1818. 
With an increase in output, distribution 
became more of a problem. The mis- 
sionaries took it upon themselves to hand 
out the pamphlets to the no-doubt puz- 
zled natives. In December, 1820, Hall 
made an extended trip through the hin- 
terland and reported: 

I went out among the people three 
times, which occupied nearly the 
whole of the day. I found opportuni- 
ties for communicating religious in- 
struction to a very considerable num- 
ber of people. ... I distributed a few 
books during the day. At first, when 
the people were told I had religious 
books to give, they could not believe 
it; but seemed deterred from receiv- 
ing them, through fear that they 
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should have to pay for them sooner 
or later. The idea of a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of books among them, was 
what they probably never before 
heard, or thought of. But when they 
were convinced, that nothing would 
ever be received of them for the 
books; and that they were religious 
books, they seemed to be in no fear 
of receiving them. And the fact of 
their being religious boob, was men- 
tioned among themselves more than 
once, in my hearing, as a reason why 
they should be received. I soon per- 
ceived, however, that only a small 
part of the people could read, and 
that I was not likely to dispose of a 
large number of boob, unless I were 
in effect to throw them away. 17 

Two years later, the mission sent some 
tract distributors into the Deccan as far 
a6 Poona. These workers were arrested at 
Poona by the local authorities and -ent 
as prisoners to Bombay. The mission 
then received orders from the British 
authorities prohibiting the distribution 
of books and tracts in the hinterland; 
there was fear of stirring revolt. This 
ruling was not withdrawn for at least 
two years. 18 

In December, 1820, the press suf- 
fered a heavy blow. Bard well’s condi- 
tion had worsened and he was told that 
he must return to the States. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1821, he was carried on board 
the “Bussara Merchant” bound for Cal- 
cutta; when he arrived there on March 
4 the voyage had done so much for his 
health that he was tempted to return 
to Bombay. However, he continued his 
journey back to Boston, landing on No- 
vember 24, 1821, with news that an- 
other child had died during their brief 
stay in Calcutta. Bardwell’s health had 
further improved, however, and in 1823 
he accepted a pastorate, in Holden, 


Massachusetts, which he held for nine 
years. Then (for the third time) the 
Bombay mission recalled him. But the 
climate was held unsafe for him, and 
he served the next four years as New 
England agent for the American Board. 
In March, 1836, he became pastor at 
Oxford, Massachusetts, and there re- 
mained. He died on April 5, 1866, as 
a result of severe injuries incurred when 
his barn was destroyed by fire. 19 

Before leaving Bombay, BardweU had 
placed the press under the direction of 
Newell, who was not skilled in the me- 
chanics of printing. The output of the 
press almost ceased. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a young printer from Utica, New 
York, had been preparing for mission- 
ary work. A strong mission had been 
developing at Ceylon, and James Gar- 
rett was expecting to take over the di- 
rection of the press. Indeed when he set 
out on April 6, 1820, his papers were 
drawn up to that end. But when he 
arrived there, he was told that he could 
not stay. The “labors of the American 
missionaries,” said the authorities, 
“might be more advantageously ex- 
pended upon the heathen of their own 
continent.” 20 Garrett had meantime 
learned of the real need for a printer 
in Bombay. He left immediately, ar- 
riving on May 9, 1821; English offi- 
cials gave him permission to remain. 

The press now resumed its progress. 
By 1822 the mission had prospered to 
such a degree that it was able to pay a 
hundred rupees a month as rental on a 
small house. The upper floor served as 
a chapel, and the ground floor was given 
over to the press. The verandahs were 
used as school rooms. 21 In these larger 
quarters, the press put out many tracts 
and portions of the Gospel for the use 
of the mission, and carried on religious 
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job work for other Christian organiza- 
tions, mostly British. After November, 
1822, dose connections were established 
with the Bombay Bible Society, which 
granted the Americans funds and paper. 
Through this period, the press was in 
constant need of paper; but the Ameri- 
can Board, for want of funds, was 
obliged to turn down the requests. In 
1826 a new font of Nagree was ob- 
tained from Calcutta, and on the 
strength of a request from the British 
and Foreign Bible’ Society for a second 
edition of the complete New Testament 
(the first was published in March, 
1826, and speedily exhausted), addi- 
tional types were ordered from Cal- 
cutta. In the year following, a new 
Columbian press was shipped from Eng- 
land. And the second edition of the 
New Testament was issued in 1830. A 
typographical curiosity of this work was 
the use of a “rosette, of full pica size,” 
marking the end of each paragraph. And 
the practice of inserting upright paral- 
lel bars at the end of affirmative sen- 
tences was still in force. 22 

Under Garrett’s supervision the press 
expanded, not only in its job-press out- 
put but in its over-all production. It 
printed not only in Mahratta and Eng- 
lish but in Portuguese and in Guzerat- 
tee, another native dialect. A gauge of 
its fourteen-year progress may best be 
made by a glance at the list for 1831; 
in languages and copies: 


English 

10,370 

Portuguese 

500 

Mahratta & English 

1,600 

Mahratta 

3 W 0 

Guzerattee 

3,000 


The Mission Press, in all, had issued 
some eleven million pages since 1817. 28 
The smooth forward course of the 
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Press was disturbed in 1831 by — again 
— ill health. For several years Garrett 
had been ailing, and although he had 
taken occasional respites from work, his 
condition became critical. On July 16, 
1831, his thirty-fourth birthday, he 
died, leaving a wife and two children. 
This event marked the end of the ear- 
lier and more interesting portion of the 
history of the Press. 

(To be concluded) 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning down.} 

“Benelux” Nations: Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 111 
“Creationism”: a poetical school found- 
ed by Vicente Huidobro, Chilean poet, 
who died January 3, 1948, at Santiago, 
Chile; Huidobro was the author of 
Horizon Carre (1917), Ecuatorial and 
Poemas Articos, all published in Paris 
(New York Times, January 4, 1948). 

First “Bor Gets Girl” Movie: 
“How the French Nobleman Got a 
Wife Through the New York Herald 
Personal Column,” produced in 1894; 
now existing only on paper rolls, the 
film will be recorded on celluloid by 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, in Hollywood (New York 
Herald Tribune, January 15, 1948). 
•fir “La Guerre Perlee”: “drop- 
by-drop war”: French term for “cold 
war” (Time, January 19, 1948). * 1 1 
“Measure Miller”: nickname won by 


W. H, Miller, who formed the library 
at Britwell Court; from his passion for 
the margins and condition of his boob. 

“Pakistan”: an acronym, formed 
from the initial letters of Punjab, Af- 
ghan, Kashmir, Sind, and, Baluchistan; 
invented by a group of Indian students 
at Oxford Universily some twenty years 
ago; the letter “i” was included purely 
for phonetic reasons (“The Pakistan 
Case,” by Vincent Sheean, New York 
Herald Tribune , January 16, 1948). 
1 * * “Polecat Editor”: Col. Charles 
L. Blanton, Sr., editor of the Sikeston 
(Mo.) Standard, who died January 8, 
1948, in Sikeston; the title was given 
him by Clint H. Denman, Sr., a com- 
petitor in journalism and politics, and 
Blanton seized upon the nickname as a 
distinguishing sobriquet (New York 
Herald Tribune , January 10, 1948). 

“Seven Lively Arts”: radio, con- 
cert, theater, movies, ballet, opera, and 
jive, according to Billy Rose (Time, 
October 27, 1948). 1 1 * “Slush 
Pump”: trombone in “jive” slang 
(Newsweek, February 9, 1948). ire 
World’s First Broadcasting Station: 
erected in Toledo, Ohio, in 1 907, by 
Frank E. Butler and Dr. Lee De Forest; 
Butler, who had collaborated with De 
Forest in inventing the audion tube, 
died January 6, 1948, at Toledo; he 
was also associated with De Forest and 
Alexander Graham Bell in erecting a 
radio station at Manhattan Beach, Brook- 
lyn, New York, from which, in March, 
1906, the first wireless messages were 
sent across the Atlantic (New York 
Herald Tribune, January 8, 1948). 
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this was put in shape for further con- 
sideration and ultimate publication. 

L. P. Dodge 

« T. E. Lawrence is (1 think) another 
author whose unpublished work “suf- 
fered misadventure.” I say I think) be- 
cause I have no later information than 
an extract from a catalogue offering in 
1927 of an original copy of Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom, and because much has 
been discovered about Lawrence and the 
book since then. But it may be worth 
quoting, if only to be refuted. “There 
were,” I wrote, “three separate texts. 
The first was lost by Colonel Lawrence 
in the railway station at Reading in De- 
cember, 1919; the second, containing 
about 400,000 words, was written from 
memory a month or so later; the third 
and final was with great care composed 
and shortened in 1921 -192 2 upon the 
foundation of the second, which was 
then burnt” [i.e., burnt deliberately, 
by him or at his order], 

G. J. L. G. 


« William S. Walsh, in his Handy-book 
of Literary Curiosities , devotes five and 
a half pages to what he calls “Lost 
Treasures of Literature,” most of them 
dealing with the loss of ancient manu- 
scripts. Among fairly modern losses, 
however, he mentions Spenser’s loss of 
the last six books of the Faerie Queens’, 
John Wilkes’s Autobiography ; Moliere’s 
translation of Lucretius; and an un- 
named work of Isaac Newton’s declin- 
ing years. This source also states that 
the ms of Richard Burton’s The Scented 
Garden was destroyed by his wife be- 
cause the work “treated of a certain 
passion.” 

Richard Gordon McCloskey 
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« “Hubba-hubba” (6:106 et d,). 
Thus far I have been unable to gather 
any evidence to indicate that the term 
wis in known use before it became as- 
sociated with sports language. Two el- 
derly people tell me that they have a 
vague remembrance of hearing barkers 
use something like “hubba-hubba.” I 
have also been reminded of the fact that 
“wala,wala,” “barbara” and similar cries 
have been used, in crowd scenes on the 
stage and in the films, to simulate noisy 
excitement. Both of these practices 
might very well pass as earlier sources 
of the term (“hubba-hubba” with its 
present connotation was recognizable on 
baseball diamonds and basketball courts 
in 1942). But I know of no real proof 
that the pep cry of sports was a direct 
borrowing from the language of either 
barkers or actors. 

A. D, Weinberger 
[Mr. Weinberger’s preliminary remarks 
on this subject appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1947, issue of American Speech . 
— Eds.] 

« Possibly the origin of the cry is as re- 
mote as the ninth century. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle , a. d. 870, records: 

And that self-same winter, Edmund, 
King of East Anglia, fought manfully 
against them, but the Danish barbar- 
ians got the victory, and slew the 
good King, and harried and havocked 
all the fair land of East Anglia and 
destroyed all the parsons and churches 
to which they came. The names of 
the berserker chieftains, giants in stat- 
ure and cruelty, who evilly butchered 
the good King, were Hingwar and 
Hubba, uncouth and ill-sounding. 

Roger of Wendover describes Hing- 
war and Hubba as the “fiercest and 
utterly inhuman monsters,” 

T. S . X. 
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€ Ageless and Edible (7:125 et d.). 
The Melville Society Newsletter for 
August 7, 1947, contains two references 
submitted by James D. Hart, one of 
which constitutes a kind of “answer.” 

He recalls the fact that in 1851, 
probably in June, Melville wrote in a 
letter to Hawthorne: 

1 am like one of those seeds taken out 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, which, af- 
ter being three thousand years a seed 
and nothing but a seed, being planted 
in English soil, it developed itself, 
grew to greenness, and then fell to 
mould. 

At this very time, Hart explains, G. P. 
R, James, the English novelist, who 
was then residing in Stockbridge, a few 
miles from Melville’s home, was carry- 
ing on an experiment with seed from 
the Pyramids. Hart says it is possible 
that Melville knew James, but there is 
no precise evidence of this; Hawthorne, 
however, was a mutual friend. For a 
description of the experiment Hart re- 
fers his readers to S. M. Ellis’ The Soli- 
tary Horseman , or The Life fc? Adven- 
tures of G. P . R. James , in which 
Charles Leigh James, son of the novel- 
ist, described the planting (at Stock- 
bridge) of some Egyptian wheat taken 
from the inside of a mummy case. He 
said he saw it come up— and grow. 
But, he added, “it did not seed ‘worth 
a continental.’” 

B. A . P. 


« Might-have-been History (7:110 
et d .). This problem of i/-ness is one 
of the major themes of modern “scien- 
tifiction,” all but rivaling such stand- 
bys as time-travel and contraterrene 
matter. For a brief discussion, see H. H. 
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Holmes’s Rochet to the Morgue (N.Y., 
1942, p P . 114-16). 

The earliest treatment that I can 
think of is Stanley Weinbaum’s “The 
Worlds of If,” in an early issue of 
Amazing Stories (precise details are not 
available to me at the moment); the 
most recent, Edmond Hamilton’s “The 
Might-Have-Been,” in Weird Tdes y 
March, 1948. By far the best, however, 
is L. Sprague de Camp’s “The Wheels 
of If” (in Unknown , October, 1940), 
one of the classic fantasy novels of our 
time. 

A significant story in this same vein 
is Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Cur- 
few Tolls,” on what Napoleon might 
have done had he been born twenty 
years earlier; this can be found in his 
collected Thirteen O y Clock. And some- 
time in the thirties a play called “If 
Booth Had Missed” reached Broadway 
but failed. 

I should like to call attention to an 
essay called “If Lee Had Lost at Gettys- 
burg,” to be found in the collection 
called If, or History Rewritten , cited by 
Mr. Dunlap in his query. To quote 
Mr. Holmes {above): 

You read that title and do a double 
take and say, “But he did lose” 
Then as you read on, you realize that 
the essay is written as by a professor 
living in the world in which Gettys- 
burg was a great Southern victory, 
speculating on the possibilities of an 
#/- world in which it was a defeat 
(that is, of course, our own world) 
and thereby revealing the nature of 
his own. 

Here is a magnificently executed dou- 
ble-twist I 

Finally, someone has done an ex- 
cellent piece called “If Grant had been 
Drunk at Appomattox,” in which the 
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great Union General, foggily sensing 
the fact that a surrender is involved, 
hands over his own sword. 

Anthony Boucher 

« College Book Fires (779 et aL). 
On January 29, 1948, University of 
Oklahoma undergraduates, in protest 
against the State’s ban on Negro enroll- 
ments, solemnly cremated a copy of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. At the end of the cere- 
mony, which was complete with mourn- 
ers, they mailed the ashes to President 
Truman. It was the first day of the sec- 
ond semester, and the University’s 
Board of Regents had received a state- 
ment from the State Attorney General 
denying the enrollment applications of 
six Negroes. 

7 . H. 

€ Professional Oaths (776 et al.). 
President James Bryant Conant of Har- 
vard University, speaking before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on December 27,1947, 
proposed the drawing up of a kind of 
proclamation, along the lines of the doc- 
tors’ Hippocratic oath, defining and uni- 
fying the goals of scientist concerned 
with “human relations and the structure 
of society.” In sociology, anthropology, 
and social psychology, he asserted, we 
are on the verge of rapid advance, and 
he believed that this fact only intensi- 
fied the need for a clarification of stan- 
dards in the minds of those who are 
studying man as a social animal. 

C. 0 . T. 

< In the fourteenth Annual Refort 
(1946) of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, there was 
printed “The Faith of the Engineer,” 
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a credo which had been presented to 
the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Council by its Committee on the Prin- 
ciples of Engineering Ethics. At that 
time it was adopted by unanimous con- 
sent. 

R> T, Bradley 

« “The Wreck of the Old 97” (7: 
105). David Graves George, Virginia 
mountaineer, who died January 23, 
1948, at the age of eighty-two, claimed 
the authorship of the railroad ballad 
bearing that name. In the course of a 
nine-year legal battle he won a judg- 
ment against the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company and then lost it when 
the United States Supreme Court held 
that the song drew upon two other 
songs, “Casey Jones” and “The Parted 
Lovers.” 

C. F. Hyde 

« Gifts with Strings (7:122). Grill- 
parzer’s papers were sealed in Vienna 
for the fifty years subsequent to his 
death in 1872. Although they were 
opened in 1922, the editors of the 
Stadt Wien edition of the works re- 
served the use of the papers until the 
completion of that edition. 

Archer Taylor 

t There are many secret documents in 
the Hoover War Memorial Library at 
Stanford University which are not to 
be opened for varying years to come — 
some, I have been told, for a century. 

M, A . def. 

« “Fredonia,” etc. (7:124 et 
While Dr. Mitchill’s suggestion — that 
this designation be used for the United 
States as a whole — never made much 
progress, the name itself has proved a 
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rather popular one for towns. In the 
Century Atlas (1913 printing) there 
are 17 Fredonias in as many states. The 
same count applies to the Rand-Mc- 
Nally Atlas of 1944, but the scattering 
is different; Colorado, Michigan, and 
Ohio lose representation, and Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Washington gain it. How- 
ever, in both atlases (30 years apart) 
Fredonias turn up in: Alabama, Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. The 1944 atlas also lists a 
Fredonia in Colombia, South America. 

W. L. McAtee 

« Poet’s Poet, etc. (7:124 et al.). 
Alfred North Whitehead, who died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1947, was considered a “phil- 
osopher’s philosopher.” The New York 
Herald Tribuna described him as 
“stoop-shouldered, with a ruff of white 
hair around his nearly bald head and 
with merry gray eyes,” and added that 
he was given to wearing a stiff, almost 
clerical collar and a cape rather than a 
coat. 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (7:91 et 
al,). Some years ago, according to a 
piece in Authority^ a mimeographed 
fortnightly issued briefly in 1939 by 
the Columbia University Press, the Uni- 
versity Club in New York was invaded 
by a woman. 

A short item in the first issue (March 
20, 1939) stated that when Antoinette 
K. Gordon had almost finished the text 
of her Iconography of Tibetan Lama- 
ism , the late William Whitney asked to 
see the manuscript. He found that she 
had not yet made arrangements for 
photographs to illustrate the work, and 


so he invited her to visit his collection 
of Oriental deities, which was one of 
the most comprehensive in the West. 
Whitney kept the collection at the time 
in his suite in the University Club. 
And not until he succeeded in getting 
special permission from the authorities 
could he have Mrs. Gordon rushed in — 
through the back door, one might say. 

K. T. 

« George Spelvin (7:99). On Octo- 
ber 12, 1945, the San Francisco Opera 
Company presented Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounof. The Sergeant of the Fron- 
tier Guard was played by Georg Spel- 
vinski. (He was recognizable as the 
well-known baritone Ivan Petroff, who 
did not appear elsewhere on the pro- 
gram; and the reason for the Spelvinity 
is somewhat obscure.) 

Anthony Boucher 

« Lady Pirates (7:110 et aL). An ac- 
count of women pirates operating in 
Scandinavian waters in the heyday of 
the Norsemen appears in The Pirates 
Own Book (Portland, Me., 1855). 
Charles Ellms, compiler, refers to the 
story of Alwilda, daughter of Synardus, 
a Gothic king, as told by Saxo Gram- 
maticus. She was affianced, against her 
will, to Alf, Prince of Denmark. To 
avoid the marriage, she joined a band 
of female rovers, all of whom dressed in 
male attire. On one of her first cruises 
she chanced upon a band of pirates who 
had just lost their commander. These 
men were so taken by Alwilda’s manner 
that they chose her as their chief. As 
head of this crew she became so formid- 
able that Prince Alf was despatched to 
capture the pirates. After a series of 
fierce engagements the Prince boarded 
her vessel, and, seizing the young girl, 



discovered that he had captured his own 
true love. She in turn was so smitten by 
his dash and courage that she consented 
to marry him. 

G. G. Landers 

« Local Winds (7:62 at d.). On page 
I S7 of the second volume of Ordeal of 
the Union, Allan Nevins, treating of 


the cattle country of Texas, refers to a 
record (from the University of Texas 
Archives) written by an early cattle 
driver. The driver speaks of a “blew- 
tailed norther,” which he encountered 
on a cattle drive sometime around 1856. 
Such winds, he says, were “very com- 
mon in Texas forty to sixty years ago.” 

r. l. 


The Private Press: JVt irk in Progress 

T he Banyan Press (Box 213, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y.), 
conducted by Claude Fredericks and Milton Saul, has in progress an unpub- 
lished novella by Gertrude Stein, “Blood on the Dining-Room Floor” (with a 
Foreword by Donald Gallup). It is being set in 14-point Garamond and printed 
on Ruysdael; has a red and black double title page; and will probably be cloth- 
bound. The 600 numbered copies will sell for $6.00 each, and should be ready 
in March. 

The Press has just published Stephen Spender’s new poem, Returning to Vienna 
1947, written since his arrival in America. There are 3 50 copies for sale at $4.00 
each; all on English handmade and signed by the author. The title page is green, 
gray, and black; and each of the nine sections has an initial letter in green. They 
are sewn into St. Albans cover-sheets. 

Fredericks describes himself and his associate as “young writers wanting a craft 
that might have a more immediate social significance than unpublished writing. 
. . .” They founded the Press in December, 1946, with a Golding (10 x 15) 
platen press in very bad shape and possessing such an archaic past that they called 
her Theodora after the Byzantine empress. They bought the only type available 
in New York — Bauer Bodoni; and then took over what was once a basement butcher 
shop, far east on Twenty-ninth Street. The plaster was peeling, the rats plentiful, 
and the general atmosphere was “that of an underground movement.” Their im- 
mediate incentive was a commission from a young Philadelphia poet called Gil 
Orlovitz. The book (Concerning Man ) ran to 8 1 pages and was done with five 
fonts of type! (They had to tear down each page as it was printed, in order to 
set up the next; and their fingers were often stiff from cold.) Theodora, “creaking 
bravely,” is still their only press and they are still in the butcher shop; but they 
have acquired some ATF Garamond, some ATF Bodoni, and some heat. 

They finished the first book in March and in the succeeding nine months have 
printed five others (besides a lot of ephemera). Among the titles which they have 
not only printed but published are: Poems, by William Jay Smith (500 copies on 
Enfield at $2.50 each); Poems, by Tristan Corbiere, translated by Walter Mc- 
Elroy, French text facing translations (1000 copies on Bethany at $3.00 each; 60 
on Dutch charcoal at $7.50 each); and the Orlovitz and Spender volumes (above). 
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The Bombay Mission Press 
(II) 

T he death of James Garrett, printer 
and missionary, in 1831, marked 
the end of the first period in the history 
of the American Mission Press in Bom- 
bay, launched under precarious circum- 
stances in 1816. The second phase, a 
twenty-year stretch, was marked by two 
— not unrelated — developments: the all- 
round expansion of the Press itself, par- 
ticularly its financial success in religious 
job printing, and the probability that 
the Press, by its very prosperity or pres- 
tige, might overshadow or even destroy 
the primary evangelical aims and func- 
tions of the mission. 

The Rev. Cyrus Stone, already sta- 
tioned at Bombay, succeeded Garrett as 
director. He was without experience as 
a printer, but the native journeymen 
had been so well trained that operations 
continued without interruption of any 
kind. Meantime the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
Boston had begun a search for a new 
printer, for Stone was not prepared to 
take over permanently (relatively large 
contracts, involving sums of more than 


five thousand dollars, had been made 
with such organizations as the American 
Bible Society and the American Tract 
Society for the publication of Christian 
propaganda in the native Mahratta). 
William Sampson, a practical printer, 
was chosen for the post. And with his 
wife he sailed from Boston for Calcutta 
on the “Corvo” on December 22, 1832. 
With him went new fonts of type, pa- 
per, and other materials valued at over 
$13,000. It was not until May, 1833, 
that he arrived in Bombay, however; 
his wife’s short illness had forced them 
to remain in Calcutta a while. 

The plant in Bombay, on Sampson’s 
arrival, employed more than a dozen 
men, who, according to mission rule, 
were expected to meet for prayers at 
nine each morning and to attend ser- 
vices in Mahratta each Sunday. The 
staff was evidently a mixed group, for 
the membership records of a temperance 
society sponsored by the mission list — 
from the printing department — three 
Indo-Britons, a Portuguese, three Par- 
sees, and four Hindus. 

It was over this period that the plant 
acquired a lithographic press, and al- 
though this obviously increased the out- 
put, the results were not entirely pleas- 
ing to the director. Sampson felt that 
too much time was given to printing in 
English, too little to publications in the 
native dialects. (The mission was now 
issuing the Journalist and Missionary 
Reporter, a monthly of twenty-eight 
pages.) 

Again, the ever-troublesome climate 
threw a wrench into the functioning 
of the mission (and Press). Sampson 
had been at his post less than two years 
when he became ill with consumption. 
He set out for Singapore in the hope 
that the sea voyage would arrest the 
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progress of the disease. But the step 
was ineffective and he died en route, 
at Aleppi. Just how much the climate 
had to do with hastening Sampson’s 
death is not too clear but it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that it was a factor. 
However, the death rate at the mission 
had been so high that the American 
Board felt constrained to point out that 
Sampson’s disease was “not one which 
is chargeable to the climate . . The 
statement was issued, no doubt, to quiet 
the fears of any prospective young mis- 
sionaries. 

Elijah A. Webster, another printer, 
of West Bloomfield, New York, who 
reached Bombay on October II, 1835, 
became Sampson’s successor. Webster 
was a printer of parts and the Press 
flourished under his supervision. At the 
same time, the importance of the mis- 
sion as an evangelical force declined. A 
companion mission, at Ahmednuggur on 
the Indian mainland, definitely over- 
shadowed the Bombay establishment, 
now hardly more than a printing office, 
and the American Board hinted more 
than once that it might withdraw en- 
tirely from Bombay, particularly in view 
of an increase in English and Scottish 
activity in that city. The matter, how- 
ever, did not come to a head for a num- 
ber of years. 

Shortly after Webster’s arrival, a type 
and stereotype foundry were set up. A 
need for this equipment had been felt 
for some time; and about six yean ear- 
lier, Allen Graves, one of the mission- 
aries, had encouraged Thomas Graham, 
a young East Indian who was working 
as a bellows boy in the mission black- 
smith shop, to learn the cutting of type. 
At the outset the two of them had 
known virtually nothing about the cut- 
ting of punches. But Graham set to 
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work with spirit and at the end of a 
week had succeeded in cutting a simple 
English T . This was slow progress but 
it meant the mastery of many difficul- 
ties; and within a short time he was 
able to cut a whole font of several hun- 
dred punches in Mahratta. These Graves 
had taken with him to America in 1832 
to have matrices and moulds made for 
casting the type. But during the voyage 
the punches were destroyed by rust, and 
the venture came to nothing. Graham 
— sometime before Sampson’s death — 
had urged that the Press get the neces- 
sary equipment from America. And it 
was this equipment which Webster 
brought with him. 

Graham was once again put to work at 
cutting punches, and Webster himself 
niade the matrices and moulds. The 
first font was cast and used in 1836, 
and was found to be a great improve- 
ment over the earlier Mahratta types, 
for Graham had reduced not only the 
size of the type but the number of 
double letters, and by this means had 
managed to halve the cost of printing in 
Mahratta and Guzerattee. Moreover, 
the new type took up only two-thirds 
the amount of space required by the 
old fonts. 

The changing status of the Bombay 
mission was reflected in the size of its 
staff. By 1836, only Webster and Dr. 
D. O. Allen — with their wives and one 
native helper — were left to man the 
establishment. Allen, moreover, was 
obliged to divide his time between 
evangelical duties and the editorial su- 
pervision of the Press. The situation 
was only aggravated by the effects of 
the Panic of 1837 — at home — which 
meant that funds from America were 
anything but plentiful. And even though 
the Press was normally self-supporting, 
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it was obliged, by virtue of its smaller 
budget, to refrain from doing any print- 
ing for the mission proper over a six- 
month period in 1837* 

In 1838 Webster took an unexplained 
leave from Bombay. Allen assumed the 
direction of the Press and retained the 
accent on outside job commitments. 
Webster, on his return, cast another 
font of Mahratta in pica size, so small 
as to allow for the printing of the Bible 
in .1,300 octavo pages. Work on this 
was started almost immediately, and in 
1842 the mission began the publication 
of a monthly newspaper in Mahratta. It 
was a scientific sheet and said to be the 
first newspaper in that language to be 
published in Bombay. It was at this 
juncture, however, that Webster fell in- 
to unexplained disgrace with the Amer- 
ican Board and was recalled to America, 
to be dismissed the following year. 
Reasons for this action were never made 
public. 

The Press, to which Allen now fell 
heir, was — physically, at least — in a 
very healthy condition. It employed 
more than a hundred men and boys, 
and had “materials for printing to any 
extent required, in English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Guzarati, Hindustani, Persian, 
Arabic, Zend, and Pelvhi.” 2 Moreover, 
it owned several fonts of rather out-of- 
the-ordinary types, used in the print- 
ing of extracts, quotations, criticisms, 
etc. The shop housed not only the litho- 
graphic press, but four iron presses, a 
complete bookbindery, and the type 
foundry. Ironically enough, just as the 
Press was approaching its prime — in ef- 
ficiency and volume — the American 
Board in Boston again expressed real 
doubt about the wisdom of continuing 
the Bombay mission and suggested (in 
1843) that the missionaries might bet- 


ter be sent to “Ahmednuggur, to Ma- 
dura, or elsewhere in the interior of 
India. 55 But no final decision was made 
at that time. 

Allen remained in charge of the Press 
until 1850 and saw it constantly ex- 
panding. It was his pleasure, too, to ac- 
cept a gift of a font of Hindustanee 
type from the officers and men of the 
U.S, Frigate “Brandywine,” which put 
into Bombay en route for China. For 
this the American sailors had contribu- 
ted something over two hundred dollars. 

The Press was by this time the most 
competent in Bombay. It was able not 
only to underwrite the expenses of the 
mission but to realize — between 1845 
and 1853 — a profit of 93,000 rupees. 
In face of a growing anti-Christian sen- 
timent among the never-enthusiastic na- 
tives of the city it undertook the print- 
ing of a number of periodicals, three of 
which were: the Dnyanodaya (which 
had been launched by the Ahmednug- 
gur Mission in 1 842, was transferred to 
Bombay in 1843, reached a circu- 
lation of a thousand within six months), 
a weekly known as the Bombay "Witness 
(first appearing in 1844), and the Bontr- 
bay Temferancc Advocate. (Only with 
the Dnyanodaya was the Press financial- 
ly or editorially involved.) 

It was not surprising, then, that the 
staff in Bombay should feel that a shift 
in emphasis was due. In 1846 one of 
them wrote: 

You have here an efficient and exten- 
sive printing establishment ... as 
able to meet die wants of a hundred 
missionaries as of eight or ten. And 
you fail to obtain the full benefit . . . 
while your missions here are left in 
a feeble state. 8 

Nevertheless, it was the printing ele- 
ment that continued to prosper. On 
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March 25, 1847, Allen reported, with 
considerable pride, that on the first day 
of the month 

the last page of the book of Esther 
was printed, and I had the pleasure of 
possessing a complete copy of the 
Scriptures [in Mahratta] in the only 
complete copy in the world. Of this 
I am certain, as the whole was print- 
ed under my superintendence. 4 

At about this same time came still 
another reassuring move. It had been 
customary, from the beginning, to dis- 
tribute tracts and other publications 
without charge. But the Press was anx- 
ious to experiment with the idea of 
selling its publications, and in order to 
give the new venture its best possible 
chance, they rented a “regular book- 
shop” in the center of Bombay. The 
plan succeeded, beyond all expectations. 
In 1849, over 7,000 tracts were sold; 
in 1852, more than 12,000 tracts and 
books, all in the vernacular. (A large 
proportion of these, however, were sold 
by colporteurs in the interior.) 

Meanwhile Allen had retired from 
active control of the Press in order to 
work on the translation and revision of 
the Bible. The Rev. S. B. Fairbank 
succeeded him as director of the Press. 
And with him came some helpful in- 
novations, one of which was the notion 
of putting attractive covers on the pub- 
lications. (Native peddlers even bought 
and resold them at a profit!) More- 
over, the provincial Government was on 
the list of new clients, the Board of 
Education had authorized the printing 
of a small history of India, and type 
holdings had measurably increased. 
Graham — the one who had learned by 
trial and error to cut type — was in 
charge of operations under Fairbank, 
and the volume of business was in 1854 


so great that Fairbank asked that another 
printer be sent out from the United 
States. 

In all, the Press had reached its peak. 
An inventory of its principal stock 
(1854) read: 

... 7 Hand Presses, I Lithographic 
Press, 1 Embossing Press, 2 Standing 
Presses, (for smoothing the printed 
paper,) 2 Cutting Machines, (for 
trimming the edges of books,) 7 Fur- 
naces and other Foundry apparatus 
... the moulds and matrices for cast- 
ing three founts of English type, of 
the sizes called Small Pica, Long 
Primer and Bourgeois; the moulds, 
punches, and matrices for 7 Marathi 
founts, Balbodh character, I Marathi 
fount Modi character, 3 Guzarati 
founts, and one Zend fount . . . two 
small founts for printing Hindustani 
[also for printing Sindhi, Hindi, 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic] ... a 
fount of Music type . . . English type 
of various kinds, plain and fancy, suf- 
ficient for carrying on job printing 
to the extent that one proof-reader 
can manage. 0 

Almost before this report had reached 
America, however, the bubble burst. 
Fairbank sailed for the United States on 
May 2, 1854, to consider the “broken 
state of the mission.” During this emer- 
gency, the Rev. A. Hazen was borrowed 
from the Ahmednuggur mission to over- 
see the Press, and it continued to oper- 
ate on its customary basis for about a 
year. In 1856 the equipment for print- 
ing in English was sold for $6,000; 
that for printing in the vernacular was 
retained by the mission. So far as the 
number of converts was concerned the 
mission had been a thorough failure; 
and the decision to end operations had 
been taken on the advice of a group of 
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investigators sent to India by the Amer- 
ican Board in 1854. 

Printing in the vernacular — under the 
direction of a committee of three mis- 
sionaries — continued for another year; 
but in the Board’s Annual Refort for 
1859 it was stated that the establish- 
ment had been sold <f to a pious man 
who was long virtually in charge of its 
operations, and who engages to do the 
printing for the several missions on rea- 
sonable terms.” 

A. P. 


1. Missionary Herald, June, 1833, p. 
204. 

2. Henry J. Bruce, “The Literary Work 
of the American Marathi Mission, 
1813-1881” (Memorial Refers of 
the American Marathi Mission. Bom- 
bay, 1881), p. 93. 

3. Missionary Herald, September, 1 846, 
P- 309 - 

4. Ibid., August, 1 847, p. 274. 

5. Bruce, of. cit ., p. 93. 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.} 

“Citizen of All the World”: self- 
imposed title of Henry Noel, twenty- 
four-year old former Harvard student, 
who, in February, 1948, renounced his 
American citizenship and became a com- 
mon laborer in Germany? he explained 
that his decision was not based on any 
personal dislike for the United States 
but was made in protest against what 
we are now witnessing— “a climax of 
nationalism, the spectacle of separate 
national political entities, each thinking 


to realize its own private national am- 
bition, each desperate to maintain or 
enlarge its own national powers . . .” 
(AP dispatch from Frankfurt, Germany, 
February 17, 1948). 

“Father of the Air Mail”: title 
reserved for Otto Praeger, who died in 
Washington, D. C., on February 4, 

1 948 ; he was Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral from 1915 to 1921, and he estab- 
lished the air mail system on May 15, 
19195 he is credited not only with its 
beginnings but with its survival through 
the unpromising early years (New York 
Herald Tribune , February 6, 1948). 

First Hospital in South to Grant 
Resident Internships to Negroes: 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital, in Wash- 
ington? of the 6,000 white hospitals in 
the country only twelve others (all 
northern) extend this privilege (New 
York Herald Tribune , February 17, 
1948). * * * First Negro Colonel in 
Medical Corps: Dr. Midian O. Bous- 
field, who died in Chicago, February 
16, 1948; during World War II he 
served as commanding officer of the 
station hospital at Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona (New York Herald Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948). 

“Hobo Basket”: a plan devised to 
raise money for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis? originated 
with three employees of the Southern 
Railway in Birmingham, • Alabama; 
scrolls are carried on freight trains, and 
at each of the terminals the train crews 
sign their scroll and send their con- 
tributions to Birmingham, while the 
train meantime continues westward; 
said to have raised $1,600 when it 
reached Williston, North Dakota (New 
York Times, February 22, 1948). * * * 
Last Narrow-Gauge “Name” Train 
in the United States: the “San 
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Juan,” of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; it makes a daily run from 
Alamosa to Durango, Colorado, and re- 
turn, and enjoys the reputation of being 
the only narrow-gauge passenger train 
still to maintain dining equipment 
(New York Herald Tribune February 
13, 1948). 

“Millionaire Straphanger”: nick- 
name given to the late John E. Andrus 
(who died in 1934) because of his 
strong preference for the subway over 
more costly means of transportation 
(New York Herald Tribute, March 4, 
1948). iir Mississippi Stamp: new 
stamp commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of Mississippi’s admission as a 
territory will honor the spelling on the 
old official seal, which gives it as “Mis- 
sisippi,” an error on the part of the 
original engraver; the stamp is to be 
issued on April 7 (New York Herald 
Tribune, February 12, 1948). t r i 
Only Dog Act with a Plot: “The 
Bricklayers,” a famous dog drama pro- 
duced by the late Leonard H. Gautier, 
a native of Trieste who came to the 
United States in 1912; he had been 
associated with his father in Europe in 
the training of dogs, but the mock- 
tragedy originated in New York, where 
the elder Gautier happened to see a 
construction gang at work and was im- 
pressed by the sympathetic interest of 
the crowd of “sidewalk superintendents” 
(New York Times, February 25,1948). 

QUERIES 

> Limerick Hoaxes. A contribution 
on the Limerick appeared in the Janu- 
ary 2 5> *933> Punch', and in it the 
writer pointed out that this literary 
form was known as early as the fifth 


century a. o., since a Limerick, with 
all essential features of rhyme and 
meter, was to be found in the third 
book of the Florilegium of Stobaeus, 
along with a number of other anony- 
mous Greek fragments. The contributor 
included some interesting, cogent, and 
almost persuasive arguments concerning 
Porson’s marginal comment on the Lim- 
erick at the appropriate place in his edi- 
tion of Stobaeus. 

The Limerick, with Greek text trans- 
literated into Roman letters, reads: 

Eplithos men eglypse to mnema 
Hin’ eie aionion ktema. 

Elegon de poditae 
Kai pantes hoditae 
O pammiarotaton rhema. 

A free translation, unhappily not in the 
form of a Limerick, runs: 

Eplithos made the monument that it 
might be a possesion forever. But all 
the citizens and all the passers-by 
said “O what an utterly horrible 
thing.” 

The article produced brief but amus- 
ing repercussions in American classical 
circles. At least one classicist was suf- 
ciently intrigued to rise from his chair 
in the Faculty Club and start for the 
library to check on Stobaeus — when he 
was given pause by the signature and ad- 
dress of the Punch contributor: 

Marmaduke Monk-Howson, 

The Oaks, 

BUgewater, nr. Bosham. 

The Limerick was republished in 
Greek script in the Classical Journal 
(June, 1933, p. 709) with due achoi- 
arly reservations but with legitimate 
curiosity and some cautious queries. The 
late W. A. Oldfather cleared up the 
mystery in the December, 1933, issue 
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of the Classical Journal (p. 218), be- 
fore the batteries of “literary, linguistic, 
and metrical criteria” could be brought 
into play in force. The sculptor Epli- 
thos, whose name means “Epstone,” is 
Jacob Epstein (a name of like mean- 
ing). Some years before, Epstein had 
made a statue of Rima (pronounced 
Rheema, according to English classical 
convention), a dainty wood sprite in 
W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions . In 
1925 this figure was erected in Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park. The statue, however, 
executed in Epstein’s peculiar style, 
seemed to many people a grotesque trav- 
esty on the character of Hudson’s crea- 
tion, and much public criticism fol- 
lowed. The citizens therefore say “0 
what an utterly horrible Rima.” The 
Limerick was a clever satire by a man 
who knew enough not to overplay his 
hand. 

On what other occasions has the Lim- 
erick been used in a hoax? 

Herbert N. Couch 

> The Suffix “ana.” The earliest 
known examples of the use of the suffix 
ana come from French scholarly circles. 
They are: three references in a letter of 
Guy Patin’s written in 1659; and the 
ScaUgeriana of 1666, the first book bear- 
ing a title of this kind. Although these 
pieces of evidence are in themselves well 
known, the circumstances under which 
the suffix came into use were disputed 
in the seventeenth century and are still 
obscure. An English use of the form — 
one not previously noted — indicates that 
the suffix was rather widely used as early 
as 1661. On May 28 of that year Sam- 
uel Hartlib wrote to John Worthington, 
Master of Jesus College, saying: “I ex- 
pect shortly Zwickeriana refuted by Co- 
menius.” (See James Crossley’s The 


Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John 
Worthington , issued as Vol. XIII of the 

Chetham Society’s Remains 

[1847].) 

In its earliest use ana is attached to 
personal names. Its first use in combina- 
tion with a place name contains also an 
interesting reference to a librarian’s zeal 
in collecting local memorabilia. I para- 
phrase the Latin original (Gottfried 
Wegener [Georgius Finwetter, pseud. \, 
Biblidion [Breslau], 1686, p. 19): 

This led Beckman not only to seek 
out whatever had been written or 
published in Brandenburg and Frank- 
furt an der Oder but also to collect 
it with the greatest industry, — what- 
ever it might be, even that which 
anyone at all printed. In this way he 
brought together several volumes that 
are labeled Francofurtana. 

The man here referred to is Johann 
Christoph Becmann (1641-1717), a 
German historian and librarian of the 
university at Frankfurt an der Oder. 

What other early uses of ana in com- 
bination with place names can be cited? 
And what is the first use of ana inde- 
pendently? 

Archer Taylor 

» Infant-Snatching Eagles. William 
Vogt, in a note accompanying Plate 126 
of Audubon’s The Birds of America 
(N. Y., 1937), states that eagles have 
“been accused of divers offenses,” and 
that one of these “is baby-stealing, 
whose legend persists although there has 
never been a substantiated case” 

Oddly enough, an undated AP dis- 
patch from Carlsbad, New Mexico, pub- 
lished. in the Kalamazoo Gazette , Feb- 
ruary 22, 1948, described just such a 
case — one in which a four-year-old boy 
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was the temporary victim of a swooping 
eagle. 

This incident may not constitute a 
very impressive piece of evidence, but 
might it not suggest that the notion may 
be more than mere legend? 

AquUaphilus 

» Naming of the “Big Bend.” Barry 
Scobee, in his Old Fort Davis (San An- 
tonio, 1947), very tentatively — and in- 
nocently — took what one might call 
credit for the naming of the Big Bend 
region in Texas. He remembered, he 
says, using the term in the San Antonio 
Express in 1916 when General Pershing 
was in Mexico with United States 
troops; the tag was suggested by the 
“big bend of the Rio Grande” that 
shows up so plainly on the map. 

But as soon as the book was published, 
Scobee was challenged on this point. It 
now appears that E. E. Townsend of 
Alpine — with whom Scobee had talked 
in 1940 — is certain that the region was 
called the Big Bend as early as 1894. 
But he does not know by whom it was 
named nor precisdy when. 

Have your readers any suggestions on 
this score? 

S. C . G. 

> Churchwarden Pipes. Why is the 
widely popular churchwarden pipe so 
called? What, if any, is the association 
between the long-stemmed day pipe 
and the churchwarden? 

N. Lawson Lewis 

> Ordeal by Touch. Can any reader 
tell me something of the custom of 
“Ordeal by Touch” — where those per-* 
sons suspected of murder were required 
to place “the index finger of the left 
hand on the neck of the deceased.” If 
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guilty, it was believed that blood would 
immediately incarnadine the coverings 
of the corpse. 

A trial of this ordeal is described on 
page 5 1 of Ferris Greensletis The Low- 
ells and Their Seven Worlds (Boston, 
1 946) ; also in Lee’s New Hampshire 
Annals of Long Ago [sic \ . 

Af. S. S trout 
[Reprinted jrom Notes and Queries, 
February 7, 1948.] 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers .] 

€ Manuscripts Destroyed by Acci- 
dent (7:139 et al.). When mss have 
been accidentally destroyed very seldom 
has the world been the loser — at least 
in modern times — and by some means 
the boob have eventually appeared. 

Here, however, is a loss that is irrep- 
arable. 

Shortly after the death of Henri 
Barbusse in 1935, Miss Ethel Saniel 
(Mrs. Archie Brook), who speaks 
French better than many a Frenchmen, 
and who had had a scholarship to the 
Sorbonne, prepared a biography of Bar- 
busse. She obtained from the novelist’s 
widow two invaluable contributions: all 
the important Barbusse letters and all 
the photographs. She also interviewed 
all persons who could contribute signifi- 
cantly to the study. 

When Miss Saniel moved from Man- 
hattan to Brooklyn, all of the Barbusse 
material — complete ms, letters, photo- 
graphs, carbon copies, notes — -was, placed 
in a trunk (which it filled, completely). 
Thieves looted the moving van and evi- 
dently decided that this trunk contained 
the family valuables; it was the only 
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heavy thing stolen. Years have now gone 
by and there is no trace of the papers. 
Miss Saniel found it impossible to re- 
turn to the task. 

George Seldes 

€ The ms of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Conversation at Midnight was com- 
pletely consumed in a fire at the Palms 
Hotel on Sanibel Island, off Fort Myers, 
Florida. No copy existed and she re- 
wrote the entire piece from scratch. An 
account of this occurrence is to be found 
in her interesting Foreword to the book. 

Arthur Rushmore 

« It is an amusing coincidence that 
Christophorus of Mytilene, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the eleventh 
century, wrote some highly praised 
verses on annoyances caused by mice. 
For the mice have revenged themselves, 
and the surviving ms of his verse has 
been seriously damaged by their teeth. 
( See Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur , 2d ed., Mu- 
nich, 1897, pp. 737 - 40 .) 

Archer Taylor 

€ Fannie Hurst related the misadven- 
tures and temporary lpss of a ms over 
the radio in the summer of 1947. 

E . K. 

« Long American Hikes (5:170 et 
al .). In Thomas A. Robertson’s A 
Southwestern Utopia (Los Angeles, The 
Ward Ritchie Press, 1947), dealing 
with a socialistic colony which flour- 
ished at Topolobampo (Sinaloa, Mex- 
ico) from about 1886 to 1895, there is 
a record of several “long hikes.” A 
young chap named William Groves 
walked from Dallas to Topolobampo ; 
and two young Germans, Ernest Ebel 


and Peter Lassen, came all the way on 
foot from Chicago. Neither Ebel nor 
Lassen could speak English or Spanish; 
moreover, they were lost in the Sierras 
for a time and nearly starved, but fin- 
ally reached the colony on February 10, 
1892. 

Edwin H. Carpenter , Jr. 

e Swift and Shakespeare (7:105). 
Sir Walter Scott wrote of Jonathan Swift 
( The Works of Jonathan Swift , D. D., 
Edinburgh, 1 814, Vol. I, p. 471) : 

To the drama particularly, he was so 
indifferent, that he never once alludes 
to the writings of Shakespeare, nor, 
wonderful to be told, does he appear 
to have possessed a copy of his works 

This bald assertion of Scott’s has been 
refuted. First, by William Monck Ma- 
son, in his The History and Antiquities 
of the Collegiate and Cathedral Church 
of Saint Patrick, near Dublin (Dublin, 
1820, pp. 425-26), wherein he lists 
some of Swift’s references to Shake- 
speare. 

And Harold Williams has collected 
evidence which indicates that Swift did 
at one time own a Shakespeare folio. In 
his comprehensive study, Dean Swiff s 
Library (Cambridge, 1932, p. 72), he 
refers to a humorous “bill” dated Sep- 
tember 8 , 1 71 1, and found among the 
Portland Papers. On this several books 
are entered, induding a “Shakespear, 
the Folio Edition.” Williams holds that 
this due probably refers to a book actu- 
ally loaned by Swift to Harley, the 
Lord Treasurer. 

A further fact is noted by Williams. 
Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington, in her Mem- 
oirs (London, 1784, Vol, 1, p. 135), 
describes an occasion on which Swift 
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tested her memory by taking a volume 
of Shakespeare from his library shelves, 
reading lines at random, and asking her 
to finish his quotation. Williams hastens 
to point out, however, that Mrs. Pil- 
kington is "not to be accepted as a trust- 
worthy witness, especially when the 
story redounds to her own credit.” 

A . C. 

« Railroad Nicknames (7:123 et al .). 
When I was in British Columbia in 
1939, I was told about a railroad on 
which work was begun sometime in the 
nineteenth centuiy. It was to run from 
Vancouver to Prince George and was 
called the P. G. E., which, I believe, 
stood for Pacific Grand Eastern. It was 
known locally as the <£ Prince George 
Eventually” (since it never reached that 
point), or “Past God’s Endurance.” 

E. H. C. 

« American Ghosts (7:122 et al.). 
Distinctly native American and, per- 
haps, the oldest surviving Virginia ghost 
story relates to a spit on the James 
about eleven miles above Jamestown. 

Local records prior to 1865 are al- 
most nonexistent. But it has been des- 
ignated in extant surveys and on river 
charts since 1812 as Devils Dancing 
Pointy supposed equivalent of its im- 
memorial Algonquian name. 

Few details of appurtenant Powhatan 
superstitions have descended by hearsay. 
Nor are they to be found in early nar- 
ratives. But it is said that every sum- 
mer, just as the Tanks Weanoc had 
done long before Captain Smith landed 
on May 14., 1607, one can see — on wi- 
tty nights — strange lights flickering in 
the thick of the weird cypress growth. 
Indians believed these to be balls of fire 
from hell in the hands of frenzied and 


evil-departed spirits. And white men 
have passed on the same interpretation. 
An acquaintance, since deceased, claimed 
to have witnessed the fey display of 
“dancing spirits” about 1877, and ex- 
plained the phenomena as will-o’-the- 
wisps. However, some river men, who 
shout no belief in “hants and hanted 
places,” still prefer to give the point a 
wide berth at night. 

Charles Ed, gar Gilliam 

€ “Seven Lively Arts” (7:137). In 
“The Thumbtack” for December, 194.7, 
this phrase is credited to Billy Rose. 
Actually, Gilbert Seldes was the origi- 
nator, and it was the title of his book, 
published by Harper & Brothers in 
1924. When Billy Rose decided to use 
the same title for a show, he acknowl- 
edged the authorship and made a very 
small payment for the privilege. 

George Seldes 

€ The Beehive as a Symbol of 
Thrift (7:138). In the OED there 
are references to “as busy as a bee” 
from 1535 and to Barefs Akcearie 
[Beehive] of 1580 with its title sug- 
gested by the “apt similitude betweene 
the goode Scholers and diligent Bees.” 
B. J. Whiting quotes Chaucerian allu- 
sions to the comparison ( Chaucer's Use 
of Proverbs, Cambridge, 1934, p. 156), 
while the Oxford Dictionary of Protb 
erbs (p. 46) and Apperson’s English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (p, 73) 
add to them. Apperson indudes (p. 74) 
the curious enlargement “as busy as bees 
in a basin.” These vaguely suggest the 
hive as a symbol for industry. 

Such reference works for emblems as 
are within easy reach indicate that em- 
blem writers did not use this symbol. I 
have consulted Filippo Ficinelli’a Man- 
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dus symbolisms (Cologne, 1684) and 
C. F. Menestrier’s Philosofkia imagi- 
num (Amsterdam, 1695). Joachim 
Camerarius, who devoted one volume to 
emblems suggested by insects, may have 
used it, but the comment on bees and 
Whitney’s use of the beehive in Henry 
Green’s Shakesfeare and the Emblem 
Writers (London, 1870, pp. 361-64) 
does not encourage one to look further 
in this direction. Examination of the 
late medieval Bonum universale de afi- 
bus by Thomas Cantimpratensis is a 
somewhat more promising clue. 

A comparison involving a beehive may 
have been suggested by Hadrian Junius, 
who translated (A dagia, Cent. VI, No, 
7) “unum alvearie [a beehive]” from 
the collectanea of Suidas and added an 
explanation referring to a busy company 
and specifically one busy in evil (see 
Erasmus, Adagia } Paris, 1759, col. 
U29). This has no obvious and direct 
connection with the modern colloquial 
“humming like a hive” as used of a 
busy factory or crowded city. Incident- 
ally, this comparison does not seem to 
be recorded in the dictionaries. Some- 
one conversant with the origins and his- 
tory of Mormon symbolism will be able 
to explain their use of the beehive to 
symbolize industry. The word Deseret 
will give him a clue to follow. Like the 
inquirer, I associate this symbol with 
the Industrial Revolution and more spe- 
cifically with such early socialistic writ- 
ers as Fourier and Saint-Simon, but I 
cannot cite chapter and verse. There 
may be something pertinent to the in- 
quiry in Hilda M. Ransome’s The Sa- 
cred Bee m Ancient Times and Folk- 
lore (London, 1937). 

Archer Taylor 
« A representation of bees and beehives 


as a symbol of industry and frugality 
was used in America as early as 1779. 
On January 14 of that year, a 45 -dollar 
bill was issued under the authority of 
the Articles of Confederation, on which 
appeared an apiary in which two hives 
are visible with bees swarming about 
them. The motto on the bill was Sic 
Floret Resfublica (“Thus flourishes the 
Republic”). A picture of the note ap- 
pears in HarfePs New Monthly Maga- 
zine for March, 1863 (p. 441). 

D . C. 


« Might-have-been History (7:141 
et al .). The lead article in 3 48: The 
Magazine of the Year (February, 1948) 
— “War Criminals” by Alan Moore- 
head — is a fantasy on the trial of the 
Allied leaders with the Nazis in the 
victors’ shoes. 

M. A. deF. 

« Authors’ Self-allusions (7:125 et 
al). In Jules Romains’ Passions Pil- 
grims (N. Y., 1934) some of the char- 
acters (p. 491) give their impressions 
of the author’s work. 

G. McDonald 

« Ralph Ingersoll is a character in his 
own new novel, The Great Ones. 

M. A . deF. 

« “Jowl” (7:138). Though we have 
made no actual tally, in rural Tidewater 
and in Virginia cities generally, joul 
(rhymes with owl) seems to predomi- 
nate, with a rare jol, and an occasional 
jool (rhymes with fool) ; in Piedmont 
joul is the preferred form with jol a 
dose second. I am unfamiliar with Vir- 
ginia mountaineer usage. 

C. E. G. 
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< Gifts with Strings (7:142 et d .). 
When Sir Albert Gray, the brother of 
Mrs. Ruskin, died (some time after 
1924), he left his Ruskin papers to the 
Bodleian Library, with the proviso that 
they were not to be made public for 
thirty years (see John Ruskin and Effie 
Gray , edited by Sir William James). 

Af. A, deF. 

« Drift-bottle Clues (7:126 at d.). 
Robert E. Sherwood’s review {Note 
York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Re- 
view , December 7, 1947) of F . D. R>: 
His Persond Letters , Early Years men- 
tions the fact that when Roosevelt was 
on his way to Europe at the age of ten 
he wrote a note, put it in a bottle, and 
then threw it into the sea. It was picked 
up by someone on the coast of Wales 
and eventually returned to the sender. 

/. E . H. 

« "Old Christmas” (7:138). The Va- 
cationists Map and Guide to Eastern 
North Carolina, issued by the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation, 
states that Rodanthe once celebrated Old 
Christmas, but the custom is dying out. 
It is said that the Department of Public 
Instruction in Raleigh encouraged its 
decline when school children began to 
use it as an excuse for a prolonged vaca- 
tion. 

L. S. T. 


« Feral Children (6:107 et d .). The 
story of a child raised by animal foster 
parents was used by the nineteenth- 
century English playwright, John Walk- 
er, in his melodrama The Wild Boy of 
Bohemia ; or, ihe Force of Nature (Lon- 
don, 1879). The denoument of this 
two-act play came when the Wild Bey, 
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with "fleshing arms, legs and body” and 
a "fillet of green leaves round loins and 
over shoulders,” was restored to his real 
parents. 

R . T . Lyon 

t Presidents on the Floor of Con- 
gress (7:5 6). When President Harding, 
in 1921, was trying to prevent the pas- 
sage of a World War I bonus bill, he ap- 
peared before the Senate on July 12 to 
argue his case. This action was regarded 
by members of the House of Represen- 
tatives as not only an insult but vir- 
tually unconstitutional. One Representa- 
tive went so far as to ask the indictment 
of Harding for the action, but this pro- 
posal gained no ground. 

B. /. 

« "Pakistan” (7:137). The [London] 
Times correspondent in Pakistan states, 
in the February 26, 1948, issue of that 
paper, that the word “means ‘Land of 
the Pure.’” And he adds: “It was often 
incorrectly said that its first three letters 
were chosen from the initials of Pun- 
jab, Assam, and Kashmir.” But Punjab, 
he continues, has been partitioned, As- 
sam (except for one district) is part of 
India, and Kashmir "has acceded to the 
other Dominion.” 

This would seem to correct the ex- 
planation as quoted in "The Thumb- 
tack” ( AN&Q 7:137). 

G. J, Gorrnne 

« "Out of the Horse’s Mouth” (7: 
1 21). The phrase is probably an assur- 
ance that a tip on a horse race is trust- 
worthy. A less frequently used equiva- 
lent is "right out of the nosebag.” (See 
comment in Notes and Queries, Vol. 
177 [l 939 ]» PP- 443 484.) 

Archer Taylor 
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« Madame Branchard and her 
“House op Genius” (5:56 et al.). The 
Right Rev. William T. Manning, re- 
tired Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, Henry H. Cur- 
ran, Carl Van Doren, and John Sloan 
have made an eleventh-hour effort to 
preserve something of the spirit of so- 
called “Genius Row” (of which 61 
Washington Square South is a significant 
part). It is their hope that the buildings 
may not be replaced by the proposed 
modem apartment houses but by what 
they refer to as a “living art center,” 
containing facilities for exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture, a library, and 
studios for art instruction, informal 
readings, etc. 

Newspaper reports following this an- 
nouncement indicated that the present 
building plans had been under way for 
some time, and that a reversal, at this 
moment, would present numerous dif- 
ficulties. 

Aar. o. B. 


« Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
op New Buildings (7:126 et al.). The 
custom among steel construction work- 
ers, I understand, is that of raising a 
flag above a building when work has 
been completed. 

D . /. 


« South American Shoe-coating (7: 
87), I have been unable to discover any 
evidence suggesting that a private indi- 
vidual, from Boston or elsewhere, sent 
his shoes in the 1820’s to Brazil to be 
coated with rubber. 

However, it is a fact that 1820 
marked the first importation of Brazil- 
ian-made rubber shoes into the United 
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States. These came direct to Boston, and 
three years later the shoe manufacturers 
there imported some 500 pairs, accord- 
ing to Charles M. Wilson’s Trees and 
Test Tubes; the Story of Rubber (N.Y., 
I 943 > P- 33). These cost only a few 
cents in Brazil, and were sold for three 
or four dollars on the American market. 
The native-made shoes presented cer- 
tain difficulties, for the Brazilian Indians 
built them either on their naked feet 
or on clay moulds which were rough 
models of their feet. Since their feet 
were abnormally small, few Yankees 
could wear them. Moreover, there were 
no lefts or rights. The Boston mer- 
chants, however, overcame this diffi- 
culty by sending down to Brazil wood- 
en shoe lasts, which the Para Indians 
used as moulds. The trade, stimulated 
in this way, grew rapidly, and in 1842 
nearly half a million pairs of rubber 
shoes were being imported annually. 

T. R. Mack 


ERRATA 

September, 1947, p. 87 (col. I, L 19 
and 1 . 25 ) : for Mitchell read Mitchill. 

November, 1947, p. 120 (col. 1, 1 . 27): 
for Detor read Detlor. 

December, 1947, p. 137 (coL 2, 11 . 5 
and 6): for Sind, and Baluchistan 
read Sind, and the last syllable of 
Baluchistan. 


“Legitimate” questions which are not pub- 
lished will, if accompanied by a self addressed 
stamped envelope, be given as much attention 
as possible. 

Contributors may, if they prefer, use initials 
rather than signatures. 

In submitting answers readers are reminded 
to identify the query (by date, page, and item 
head) to which they are replying. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 


T he Untide Press (71 i South San Rafael, Pa|adena 2, California), now under 
the direction of William R. Eshelman, Tom Polk Miller, and Kemper Nom- 
land, Jr., got its name from that of a “half-size, mimeographed weekly, given to 
agitation, horseplay, and wit,” launched in January, 1943, at a C.P.S. camp in 
Waldport, Oregon. The Untide was designed to provide the unit with a newssheet 
and c omm entary “more formal and biting 5 ’ than the official camp organ, the Tide 
(“What is not Tide is Untide”), which title one of its founders acknowledged to 
be a 4 ‘low and witless pun.” The sheet made no permanent name for itself, but the 
Press that ram ft into existence with it has survived a lot of experimentation, me- 
chanical hazards, and nonexistent budgets. It advanced from a mimeograph to a 
small Kelsey (5x8) and then to a fifty-year-old Challenge, found in a second- 
hand shop in the village of Waldport, “dust-covered, the rollers up on the disk 
and flat as pancakes.” Many times it had been welded and bolted j and for the 
first few weeks was operated by treadle, until, with the gift of a one-quarter horse- 
power motor the men succeeded in using a belt around the fly-wheel. 

Ten War Elegies , done serially in the Untide i was followed by Glen Coffield’s 
experimental series, Ultimatum , and the first work actually printed was Coffield’s 
The Horned Moon y verse written during the summer of 1943 at Waldport. The 
Homed Moon was all done on the little Kelsey — everyone helped, feeding the 
press into long hours at night — but the Challenge arrived in time to speed up work 
on the wrappers. By an arranged exchange with Cascade Locks camp, War Elegies 
was redesigned for a press edition; and in a mass transfer from a Michigan camp 
a professional pressman arrived to oversee the color runs of War Elegies and The 
W aid fort Poems (also Everson’s). Two further titles were: Jacob Sloan’s Genera- 
tion of Journey and Kenneth Patchen’s selected antiwar poems, An Astonished Eye 
Looks out of the Air , their most ambitious project, but one that met with some 
tragic technical difficulties. 

With demobilization the Press was merged with the magazine IUiterati (of which 
No. 5 is now in press). Equipment was temporarily shipped to Los Angeles and 
finally to Pasadena, involving, in all, a real reconstruction and refurbishing effort, 
since everything to do with the Press is part-time. But between spring and fall of 
1947 work wa s completed on George Woodcock’s Imagine the South . 

It is the continued aim of the Press to turn out small booklets of poetry, well 
printed, with illustrations or decorations, to be sold at a non-profit price that writ- 
ers can pay (prices thus far have run from ten to fifty cents) . If a surplus should 
appear it is to be divided proportionately among the authors. No decision has been 
made on the next tide; but Forrest Anderson, Scott Greer, and George Sims have 
submitted mss, and Richard O’Connell has tentatively offered some translations. 
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Walt Whitman Taro dies: Trovoked 
by the Third Edition of “Leaves 
ofQrass" 

Perhaps no edition of Leaves of Grass 
* called forth a greater abundance of 
parodies — hostile, derisive, and ingeni- 
ously imitative — than the third, pub- 
lished in Boston in i860. This volume 
of alleged immorality and wretched 
poetry refused to remain in the limbo 
to which the “official” critics had con- 
signed it. This time, as some of Whit- 
man’s self-written puffs indicate, the 
whole outcry against the indecency of 
the poems was particularly rampant. The 
publication of the “Calamus” poems and 
the “Children of Adam” was the last 
endurable insult on the part of long- 
suffering critics. The long stream of bit- 
ter reviews and parodies is evidence of 
the fact that the book forced a response 
far more profound than its small sale 
would indicate. 

Obviously, the loose, irregular form 
which Whitman employed — his ego- 
tistical references, bald catalogue, prolix 
reiterations, and unmetrical cadences — 
lent itself to rollicking imitation. But 
the book was more than a presumptuous 


piece of Bohemian eccentricity and high 
spirits; it was a challenge and an assault, 
a denunciation and a prophecy. The 
parodies, by the same token, were more 
than literary exercises. They were an 
outcry against a manner of writing that 
was regarded as part of an organized at- 
tack on the entrenched traditions of the 
age. 

On the whole, the critical sentiments 
expressed in these parodies conformed 
to the general contemporary opinions 
of Whitman and his work. The New 
York Leader y a newspaper that was hos- 
pitable toward Whitman’s poetry and 
provided a medium of print for the co- 
terie that assembled nightly at PfafPs, 
published, in the spring of i860, an 
estimate of Whitman which is highly 
revealing in this connection: 

“Now here is a figure to be looked at 
in various lights — a grotesque-uncouth, 
Rosicrucian sort of figure; the figure of 
a man with strong traits and character- 
istics; one to be laughed, admired, or 
disliked as the mood of the beholder 
varies. Picture then a tall, rather broad- 
shouldered young fellow, with an os- 
tentatious coarseness, not to say vulgarity 
of dress; a short brown pilot-doth jacket 
reaching a little way below the hips; a 
long coarse vest of the same texture, 
made big enough round with wristband 
to cover the stomach of Jack Falstaff; 
short brown trowsers, making up in bag- 
giness what they lack in length; coarse 
boots; a broad-brimmed black felt hat; 
an immense check shirt open enough 
to display a thick red throat, and turned 
down loosely over a black silk neck-tie; 
a florid weather-worn face, dimly illu- 
minated by two watery eyes; a profusion 
of thick, curly, iron-grey hair over the 
head; and an immense beard of the 
same pattern — crisp and curly as isin- 
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glass, and gray "as the hoar-frost on a 
dump of woodbines in October. Such 
is the rough but very faithful sketch of 
the poet Walter Whitman as we had 
the pleasure of seeing him last Tuesday 
on his way up to Root’s daguerrean 
gallery, where he had an appointment 
to sit for his portrait. It will be seen 
from this picture that a suspicion of in- 
tentional oddity might be founded 
against Walter; but knowing him so 
long and thoroughly as we have done, 
it is our pleasure to acquit him. He has 
his little vanities — and what poet is 
without them? He has his little ec- 
centricities, and what original man but 
must plead guilty to the same offense? 
Born on Long Island, and familiar from 
infancy with the dams and beauties of 
that sea-girt shore, Walter has in all 
his pulses a genial appreciation of na- 
ture, a profound admiration of the sub- 
lime, and a heartiness and thoroughness 
of temper which must serve to redeem 
him from any severity of criticism. As 
a poet, despite very assiduous and per- 
severing efforts to render his thoughts 
laughable or repulsive by the grotesque- 
ness of the form in which he serves 
them up, he has managed to roll out 
certain lines and phrases which are des- 
tined to endure; which have in them 
the true ring, and on them the broad 
impress of genius. Reading his Leaves 
of Grass , and the poems which he oc- 
casionally contributes to our witty and 
pleasant neighbor the Saturday Press , 
Whitman has always presented himself 
to our mind as a kind of poetic quarry, 
out of which a few dozen journeymen 
verse-makers — using their picks with 
skill and paying due heed to their pol- 
ishing chisels — might dig little fortunes 
of perfect thought and occasionally rare 
felicities of expression. But, that he 
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knows not how to work the mine him- 
self is clear; and that no change bene- 
ficial to American literature can be 
brought about by his persistence in the 
primitive style heretofore adopted in his 
rhapsodies, may be set down as one of 
the most evident truths of our day and 
country. In his Grass-Leaves, the sym- 
pathy with nature is intense and abso- 
lute — sometimes carrying him into de- 
tails which might much better be omit- 
ted; but of the original creative power 
therein evinced, no doubt was ever en- 
tertained by any one competent to 
judge. It may be said that they have in 
them a strange incoherent tendency — 
the thought flowing onward in an un- 
broken stream, but using and casting 
away all sorts and sizes, shapes, colors, 
and patterns of illustrations as it pro- 
ceeds. In other words, each poem con- 
tains a redundance and unmanageable 
surplus of imagery, strung together so 
loosely and in such confusion, as to 
conceal the one continuous thread of 
sentiment from ninety-nine out of every 
hundred readers. Socially, Walter is an 
odd character, affecting the same gro- 
tesqueness in address as in dress, and 
showing the same scorn of etiquette as 
of prosody. Often apt to mistake mere 
animalism for nature, he is inclined to 
denounce and overlook as “dandy sim- 
pletons” all who pay more respect than 
he himself accords to the habits and 
customs of the day. He has to learn yet 
that a man may be “full-blooded” 
without imitating the appearance of a 
rowdy; and “earnest/” without despis- 
ing, or pretending to despise, the “thou- 
sand trivial things” which form at once 
the protection and pleasure of good so- 
ciety. A devoted and generous friend — 
that is to say, generous of exertion — we 
have known Whitman mount a Broad- 
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way stage for a week, as a driver there- 
of, in order to relieve a poor man who 
had either to find a substitute, or for- 
feit his place. There are other instances 
of the same kind within our knowledge, 
which must be passed over through lack 
of space. In conversation, let us do Wal- 
ter the justice to add, the subject of 
our sketch is much more guarded and 
reserved than might be thought from 
the productions of his pen. When he is 
nasty in print, he is nasty from a con- 
scientious design — and no modern au- 
thor within our range of acquaintance 
has ever been nastier. But in his private 
relations we have always found him 
pure of tongue and thought; eccentric 
but decorous; enthusiastic but never los- 
ing sight of prudence; with a fair share 
of talent to be vain of — and a disposi- 
tion to do as large a trade as possible 
upon his existing capital. Such is Walter 
Whitman as he may be seen any pleas- 
ant afternoon swaggering up the Shill- 
ing side of the Plaza on his way to 
drink lager-bier at PfafFs.” 1 

These good-natured comments sum 
up, in general, the contemporary charges 
leveled against the poet and his book. 
The Whitman parodies, as a rule, ridi- 
culed either his formlessness or his “nas- 
tiness.” The poet — said his detractors — 
lacked the art, the knowledge, and the 
skill of metrical composition; besides, 
he was morally loose. And they would 
prove it by showing how easy it was to 
write as he wrote, how simple it was 
to caricature his verse. 

The Whitman parodies of i860 fall 
roughly into three classes: (a) those 
that burlesque his style, reproducing his 
habit of illimitable repetition, his col- 
loquialisms, etc.; (b) those which ridi- 
cule his conceit, his egoism, his effort 
to identify himself with the Kosmos 


and with Humanity; and (c) those that 
condemn his shameless and exuberant 
eroticism. 

The profusion of parodies prompted 
by the third edition encourages the 
suspicion that Whitman himself may 
have written some of them. Leaves of 
Grass Imprints, published in i860, is 
ample evidence of the fact that he did 
not scruple to act as his own press 
agent, sending out pseudonymous re- 
views of his own work to the news- 
papers. What then was to keep him 
from parodying his own verse? Any- 
thing to provoke controversy, anything 
to focus attention on his unjustly ne- 
glected book. Moreover, he had a sense 
of humor strong enough to ridicule 
himself successfully. But the case does 
not rest on inference alone; there is 
also internal and circumstantial evidence 
to support it. We are told that during 
the first year of the war Whitman 
“wrote for ‘Vanity Fair* and other com- 
ic and satirical papers in New York.” 2 
So far, however, no Whitman contribu- 
tion to Vanity Fair has been identified. 
One circumstance, slight in itself yet 
not without an element of significance, 
strengthens the conjecture that the par- 
ody “Bath Oriental” 8 may have been 
Whitman’s own mischief. In a brown 
notebook labeled “Physique” Whitman 
pasted newspaper dippings, nearly all 
of which relate to the art of health. 
One dipping gives a light account of 
the Turkish bath; another, dealing with 
human anatomy, contains a list of mus- 
des; and on several are his own margi- 
nal notes. Is it no more than a stretch 
of coincidence that the following lines 
from “Bath Oriental” deal with ap- 
proximately the same material found in 
the newspaper cuttings? 
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The peculiar substance which closes 
up the pores of the skin cannot be 
removed by simple immersion m 
soap and water, but here there is 
no stoppage, and never can be stop- 
page. 

Large and melodious thoughts de- 
scend upon me with the slender, 
spasmic jets of tepid, blue-white 
water. 

I see the butter-colored chips flying 
off in great flakea and slivers. 

By Jingo! they are like little rolls of 
human vermicelli. 

Dulcemente ! Duleemente ! 

I swear I don’t know whether I am 
standing on my head or on my 
heels. 

My feet strike a tangent of the apres- 
midi rainbow. 

I wait unseen and always, and snooze 
^ through the lethargic mist. 

i' experience the manipulation of the 
expert tellaks. Only themselves and 
the like of themselves. 

Punching with balsamic blows the 
anatomy of the human frame; the 
deltoid, and the latissimus dorsi, 
and the biceps muscle. 

Whether or not Whitman wrote this 
or any other self-parody, we do know 
that the Saturday Press (February 4, 
i860) contained a poem, “Poemet,” by 
Walt Whitman; and that in the very 
next issue appeared an elaborate parody 
headed “‘Poemet*— (After Walt Whit- 
man.) with Parentheses, Analytical, Aes- 
thetical, Philosophical, and Explana- 
tory.” It was signed “Saerasmid.” Here 
is a portion of it: 

Of an individual I or some one or 
any one loved day (i.e. some day) 
and night (i.e. ditto) I dreamed 1 
heard some one told me he was 
dead, (which, considering the 
perishable nature of humanity, was 
not perhaps, unprecedented) 


And I dreamed I went where (I 
dreamed) they had buried him 
and he was not in that place, (hav- 
ing probably been removed) 4 

In “Counter-Jumps, A Poemettina, 
after Walt Whitman,” 5 appearing in 
Vanity Fair , March 17,' i860, the writ- 
er plays up the triviality of detail, the 
reiteration, etc., which strike the read- 
er when he first picks up Leaves of 
Grass . Likewise in “Yourn and Mine, 
and Any-Day,” ft an extravaganza in 
which the catalogue is duly trotted out, 
along with a jumble of outlandish 
names. The slipshod grammar is given 
a direct thrust, and so, too, is the use 
of key words like tally, and effects, and 
muchness . A line like 

The entire system of the universe 
discomboborates around us with a 
perfect looseness. 

is a bulls-eye hit, exposing the vague 
mysticism that is sometimes to be found 
in Leaves of Grass . 

In the parody, “The Torch-Bear- 
ers,” 7 perhaps written by Charles God- 
frey Leland, who was then editing Van- 
ity Fair and who had a gift for turning 
out light lyrics and dialect poems, the 
superficial characteristics of Whitman’s 
Leaves are neatly satiricized. The au- 
thor aims at catching the spirit of the 
original by placing Bhort, staccato lines 
immediately after long heavily freighted 
ones. More obvious is his recourse to 
the vernacular, to the vulgarisms with 
which Whitman so boldly peppered his 
pages. One notes the expressions “go 
in strong,” “the devil to pay,” and “the 
biggest bird out,” etc. The writer hits, 
too, at Whitman’s self-glorification, his 
irrepressible optimism, his lavish deifi- 
cation of the “divine average,” his gos-. 
pel of democracy. What beauty, lie asks, 
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is there to be found in a nondescript 
collection of dirty urchins, bawling cit- 
izens, drunken politicians, idiotic omni- 
bus drivers, fat Germans, brawling 
Irishmen, sharpers, courtesans, and 
counter-jumpers? 

The line of attack in “The Song of 
the Barbecue” (“Not by Walt Whit- 
man, nor Professor Longfellow”), pub- 
lished in Vanity Fair on September 29, 
i860, is clearly evident in this excerpt: 

Sensual am I, full of feeling, 

Hungry I get, at Meridian, 

When the sun is high above, 

Stomach shrieketh for victuals, 

Thus felt I in Wood of Jones, 

The Saturday Press , edited by Whit- 
man’s friend, Henry Clapp, the “King 
of Bohemia,” printed more of these 
parodies than did any other paper. 
“Autopatheia,” dedicated to Walt Whit- 
man and written — again — by “Saeras- 
mid,” appeared on March 17, i860. 
Here the writer satirizes Whitman’s re- 
markable discovery that all men must 
die, that there is no escape from the 
circle of necessity. And the issue of 
June 9, i860, containing an extract 
from Leaves of Grass called “Manhat- 
ta,” carried (on the same page) a par- 
ody, “The Song of the Dandelions,” 
taken from the Philadelphia City Item, 
The writer models his work “After 
Walt Whitman,” and signs himself 
“Babbaga Thabab.” 

1 believe this dandelion is a brass 

button on the livery of Spring; 

And yet it is not, for nature is never 

servile, abject, low-flung 

Flunkey or liveiy-wearing. She is her 

own servant. . . . 

She is her own master. In the circle 

there is no end, neither can 1 And 
a beginning. . . . 


On which account I watch the motes 
in the sunbeam, and listen to a 
hydrant running in the next yard: 

Then I am conscious that it is Satur- 
day. . . . 

This contrast of the sublime with the 
ridiculous is given an even more fan- 
tastic turn in the last stanza: 

I praise the Spring-time, but I know 
the Summer comes, 

Also the Autumn and then the Win- 
ter, when there is ice and things: 

The dandelion will fade and the 
gold-pieces take wings, 

But thoughts are immortal. Lay up 
also thought for the Winter time. 

He who does unto others as he would 
have others do unto him 

The same is a Brick; I give him my 
hand, and 

He shall sit with me on the bottom 
of the tub and sing the song of 
the Dandelions. 

Last to be mentioned is a rambling 
parody that first appeared in the weekly 
Albion ■, May 26, i860 — an all-out lam- 
poon on Whitman's treatment of love 
worked into a long (unsigned) review 
of the Third Edition. A characteristic 
stanza begins in this way: 

Yes, Women, 

I luxuriate in women. 

They look at me, and my eyes start 
out of my head; they speak to me 
and I yell with delight; they touch 
me, and the flesh crawls off my 
bones. 

, . . . 1 * * * * * * 8 

There is, of course, no way of know- 
ing what Whitman’s reaction was to 
this flood of parodies ridiculing a work 
that he regarded as the Bible of Ameri- 
ca. A hint, perhaps, is furnished in an 
article by “January Searle” that ap- 
peared originally in the New York II- 
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lustrated News, May 26, i860. 9 One 
portion is significant: 

We are well aware, and so doubt- 
less is he [Whitman], that from the 
very structure and form of his verse, 
he is more open to parody and bur- 
lesque than any living writer. Smart 
young gentlemen, of the ginger-beer 
sort, have tried their hands with im- 
mense success at this work — hitting, 
as usual, the form, and, as usual, miss- 
ing the spirit, the genius, the fine 
aroma of thought which breathe 
through the original. 10 

It is likely that this was Whitman’s 
own attitude. At any rate, it is hard to 
think that he could have failed to wel- 
come the appearance of the parodies. 
Better to be hooted at than to be ig- 
nored. The whole campaign of ridicule 
and abuse, moreover, fitted in admirably 
with his own schemes for advertising 
his verse. The calumny could be lived 
down: the main thing was to keep the 
people aware of the fact that Walt 
Whitman, a new force, had established 
himself, and whether or not they ac- 
cepted him at the moment they would 
ultimately have to reckon with him. 

Charles /. Glicksberg 


1. “People We Meet; or, Up and 
Down the Plaza on the Shilling 
Side,” New York Leader, March 
3, i860. 

2. The National Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican Biography (N. Y., 1898), I, 
255. There is reason to believe that 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, was 
responsible for the sketch of Whit- 
man, with whom he had enjoyed a 
very real friendship. 

3. Vanity Fair, April 12, 1862. 

4. Saturday Press, February 11, i860. 

5. Reprinted in Parodies on Wdt 
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Whitman , Henry S. Saunders, 
comp., (N. Y., 1923), p. 18. 

6. Ibid., p. 19. 

7. Vanity Fair, July 7, i860. 

8. If Richard Grant White was not 
the author of this piece, then it 
must remain anonymous. It is re- 
produced with slight variation on 
pages 1 04.-109 of his The Fate of 
Mansfield Humphreys, where Wash- 
ington Adams reads aloud some un- 
published “Whitman” verse; in a 
footnote on page 109 White men- 
tions the Albion and adds that he 
is able to “insure Mr. Adams against 
a suit for copyright or a charge of 
plagiarism.” It is further reprinted 
in Hamilton’s Parodies (Vol. 5, 
p. 259) and in Saunders’ collection 
of Parodies on Wdt Whatman (p. 
47) ; the Hamilton volume uses the 
Albion version, and the Saunders 
follows the Fate . . . form, even 
though both cite the novel as the 
source. 

9. Reprinted in A Child's Reminis- 

cence by Walt Whitman, collected 
by Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo 
G. Silver (Seattle, 1 930), pp. 32- 
36. The editors of this volume 

feel that although Whitman may 

have discussed the substance of the 
article with George S. Phillips 

[“January Searle”], the article it- 
self was written by the editor, 

“though Whitman may have con- 
tributed a little.” 

10. Ibid., p. 35. 

The Thumbtack 

IFor those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down,} 

“Desert Rats”: term popularly ap- 
plied to the residents of Richland, 
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Washington, site of Hanford Works of 
the Atomic Energy Commission (New 
York Herald Tribune, March 19, 
1948). iff “Epithetology”: the 
“science” of educational degrees, their 
history, correct abbreviation, usage, etc. 

I 1 * First Woman Professor at Har- 
vard: Helen Maud Cam, authority on 
English constitutional history and lec- 
turer on history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, was appointed to Harvard’s new 
Samuel Zemurray Jr. and Daris Ze- 
murray Stone-Radcliffe Professorship, 
April 15, 1948 (New York Herald 
Tribune, April 16, 1948). * * * “4-H” 
Founder: Dr. Nat T. Frame, who died 
on March 22, 1948, at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia; he and the late William 
H. Kendrick founded the 4-H move- 
ment (Head, Hand, Heart, & Health) 
for rural boys and girls. 

“Horsmandering” [?]: the use of 
“records of a public experience as the 
basis of a full-length book”; term sug- 
gested by Malcolm Ross, wartime chair- 
man of Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee; taken from the name of Daniel 
Horsmande[n], an eighteenth-century 
judge in New York City, who was ap- 
parently the first public servant to adopt 
the practice {New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, March 7, 1948). 
ii-t “Jerry’s Dance”: annual event 
held in West Minot, Maine, financed 
from a fund set up by the late Jeremiah 
Hilbom, who before his death in 1927 
asked that the dance be held each year 
on his birthday. * * * Oldest Enlisted 
Man in World War II: Harry Ru- 
dolph, who died in New York City, 
March 14, 1948, at the age of sixty- 
nine; he had served in the Spanish 
American War and World Wars I and 

II (New York Herald Tribune, March 
15, 1948). 1 * 1 “Piston Strikes”: co- 


ordinated regional work stoppages re- 
cently adopted by Japanese trade unions. 
* * * “Rikmobile”: three-wheeled, 
850-pound motorized ricksha, a sample 
of which put in its first appearance in 
Hong Kong in February, 1848; its 
present cost is about $400 in United 
States money, and within approximately 
three years, it is believed, the new ve- 
hicle will have replaced the foot-run 
models. 1*1 “Spectaculars”: elabo- 
rate electric signs covering more than a 
thousand square feet and blazing with 
“neon lights in unusual animation”; 
roughly defined by Douglas Leigh, de- 
signer of Broadway’s most sensational 
advertising displays (New York Herald 
Tribune, March 21, 1948). 

QUERIES 

> Chinese Airplane Legend. One of 
our editors saw — some years ago — an 
account in which a Jesuit missionary in 
China found a document showing that 
someone had invented an airplane cen- 
turies ago (in China) ; that the Chinese 
ruler had executed the inventor and 
destroyed his machine and all his rec- 
ords, saying that someone might use 
such a machine to drop stones on the 
Great Wall of China and demolish it. 

This is the vague outline of the story, 
but we should like more precise details, 
with names and dates. 

There are, it appears, accounts of such 
an invention in China, but without 
mention of the execution of the in- 
ventor. In John Goldstrom’s A Narra- 
tive History of Aviation (N. Y., 1930) 
there is (p. 7) the statement that a 
balloon ascension at the coronation of 
Emperor Fo-Kien in 1306 was related 
by Father Vassou, a missionary at Can- 
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ton, in a letter dated September 5, 1 694.. 
This letter is quoted on page 1 14 o£ 
Amedee de Bast’s Movefiles du genie 
de Phomrne (Paris, 1852). And it is 
stated (p. 195) in T. C. Bridges’ The 
Booh of Inventions (London, 1925) 
that a French missionary in China, writ- 
ing in 1694, mentions a balloon sent up 
by the people of Pekin in celebration of 
a new emperor. 

Other related material might be found 
in comments made by Francesco Lana 
Terzi in The Aerial Shif contained in 
his Prodromo , overo Saggio di dctme in- 
vcntioni ituove fremesso alP Arte Maestra 
(Brescia, 1670). Lana, a Jesuit, is cred- 
ited with discovering the principle of 
aerostation and the invention of an air 
ship. A translation of The Aerial Shif 
was published by the Royal Aeronauti- 
cal Society, London (Aeronautical Clas- 
sics No. 4, 1910), and in it is this re- 
mark: 

God would never surely allow such a 
machine to be successful, since it 
would create many disturbances in 
the civil and political governments 
of mankind. 

But in none of the above sources is 
there material to substantiate the tale' in 
which we are directly interested. 

M. B. G. 
R T-D 

» “Kee, kee,” with Gesture. In 
country school we used to try to shame 
or embarrass a pupil who had committed 
some gaucherie by pointing the left 
forefinger at him, briskly rubbing the 
right forefinger across it (in the direc- 
tion of the left) and repeating over 
and over again the words “kee, kee.” 
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How common is this form of reproach, 
and what is its significance? 

W. B. Thomas 

% “King’s-ex.” It was once customary 
for a boy, when hard pressed in a fight 
or in a country-school game like black- 
man, to secure temporary immunity by 
shouting what sounded like “king’s-ex.” 
During a subsequent breathing spell 
one’s opponent was supposed to refrain 
from pressing his advantage. 

Is anything known about (a) why 
this particular expression was seized on; 
and (b) what it meant? 

W. B. T. 


» “Fink.” What is the origin of the 
labor term “fink”? How early was it 
used? And was it derived from a proper 
name? 

/. H. 


* Curfews in the United States. 
In 1889, Alex Hogeland, according to 
Arthur Preuss’s Dictionary of Secret and 
Other Societies (St. Louis, Mo., 1924), 
founded the National Curfew Associa- 
tion. The organization’s purpose was to 
introduce thej ringing of a curfew bell 
in the evening, after which children 
found unaccompanied on the streets 
would be liable to arrest. The custom 
was apparently adopted by a number of 
cities and towns. The Association 
dropped out of sight in Washington, 
D. C., shortly before Preuss’s book was 
published. 

I would like to know whether such 
curfews are observed anywhere in the 
country now. And what became of the 
National Curfew Association? 

H. C. 
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ANSWERS 

[References in ‘parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers ,] 

« Gifts with Strings (7:158 et 0/.). 
A year ago I was told by a correspon- 
dent that all the letters and papers o£ 
John Addington Symonds were depos- 
ited at his death in 1892 under the 
care of Dr. Hagberg Wright in the 
London Library, with the proviso that 
none of the unpublished material was to 
be used until fifty years had passed. It 
was suggested that it was Symonds’ wife 
and daughters who insisted on the fifty 
years. They, by the way, are supposed 
to have bought up and destroyed as 
many copies as possible of the rather 
tedious essay “In the Key of Blue,” 
which elicited from Swinburne, shortly 
after Symonds’ death, some rather ma- 
licious and undeserved remarks about 
“the Platonic amorist of blue-breech’d 
gondoliers.” 

Thei information about the Symonds 
material came to my correspondent 
through his friend, C. R. Ashbee, who 
in 1939 was advised by Dr. Wright to 
deposit his own collection of letters and 
journals, running to 40 volumes and in- 
volving almost all the literary, musical, 
and artistic people from about 1880 to 
1940, under the same conditions that 
obtained in the case of Symonds. 
Whether this gift, dangling this string, 
was ultimately made, I do not know. 

Eve G. Auchincloss 

« “Rain Forest” (7:25). Many defi- 
nitions of “rain forest” have been pub- 
lished, but as yet there is no accepted 
standard, and the term is often applied 
loosely to any forest in a region of high 
rainfall. The Ecological Society of 


America has had for many years a com- 
mittee on terminology, with the objec- 
tive of standardizing ecological terms, 
but its work has not yet reached the 
publication stage. 

A “rain forest” might be defined as 
follows: A tropical or subtropical ever- 
green forest, found at low elevations and 
with a high rainfall (exceeding 80 or 
90 inches per annum). It typically con- 
sists of trees at least 90 feet high and 
often much taller, clothed with (es- 
pecially herbaceous) epiphytes and en- 
twined by lianas, or wood y vines. A 
“monsoon forest” differs primarily in 
that it occurs in a region having dry 
seasons and so is at least partly decidu- 
ous at such times. 

The earliest reference to this term 
we have encountered thus far is in Eu- 
gene Warming’s Plantesamfund (1895), 
where the term regnskov (Danish for 
rain forest) occurs. This book was trans- 
lated into German by Knoblauch in 
1896 and into English by Groom in 
1909. The German botanist, A. F. W. 
Schimper, in his Pflanzm-geogrefhie 
(1898) uses regemodd the German 
equivalent. In Fisher’s English transla- 
tion of this celebrated work (edited and 
enlarged by Groom and Balfour in 
1903) an elaborate description of rain 
forests is given. 

Since Wanning * is known as “the 
father of plant ecology,” perhaps he 
could be credited with the introduction 
of the term “rain forest,” at least until 
we know better. 

C. E. Randall 

« Lamb’s Multiple Portrait (6:72). 
In Moxon’s privately printed memoir of 
Lamb (1835), quoted in part on pages 
802-803 of Lucas’ Life of Charles Lamb 
(London, 1921), it is stated that 
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there is a story, that he once sat to 
an artist of his acquaintance for a 
whole series of the British Admirals; 
but for what publication we never 
heard! 

There can be no doubt that the nu- 
cleus of the story is to be found in the 
memorandum composed by Hazlitt in 
reply to the mock obituary [of Haz- 
litt] communicated by Lamb on 29 
December, 1807, in a letter to Joseph 
Hume. Lamb was allegedly transcribing 
the account from the ‘‘Fashionable 
World” column of the Morning Post of 
that date; and he began it — 

Last night Mr. H., a portrait painter 
in Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 
put an end to his existence by cutting 
his throat in a shocking manner . . . 

Hazlitt’s rejoinder itemizes, in an in- 
ventory of the effects of the “deceased,” 

Three heads of the father of Dr. 
Stoddart, in naval uniform, done 
from description. It is supposed they 
will do equally well for any other 
naval officer, deceased, who has left 
behind him pious relatives. Their 
value will depend on the fancy of 
the purchaser. 

The whole story of this jest will be 
found in W. C. HazlitPs Lamb and 
Hazlitt (1900). 

It is quite in keeping with Lamb’s 
humour, on seeing perhaps three at- 
tempts by his friend at a likeness of the 
latter’s naval father-in-law, to express 
in mock innocence an assumption the 
whimsicality of which may have 
prompted this revival of it by Hazlitt; 
and on subsequent occasions to extend 
its application to a full range of the 
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highest ranking officers with himself in 
the role of model. 

John M. Turnbull 
[From Notes and Queries , March 6, 
1948, p. 107.] 

« Railroad Nicknames (7:156 et al.). 
The paragraph on the naming of the 
Nickel Plate Road, cited in an earlier 
answer [7:124] overlooks some of the 
almost indispensable details. The impli- 
cation, moreover, in the version coming 
from the New York Sun is that the term 
“nickel-plated,” in the early eighties, 
had a derogatory connotation. Quite the 
contrary is suggested in the explanation 
of the origin given by F. R. Loomis, 
then owner and editor of the Norwalk 
Chronicle (see pp. 75 ff. in Taylor 
Hampton’s The Nickel Plate Road). 

In 1880, the then unincorporated 
road was conducting surveys of territor- 
ies between Buffalo and Chicago, in di- 
rect competition with the Lake Shore. 
In northern Ohio three routes through 
Huron County had been surveyed, one 
of which passed directly through Nor- 
walk. Mass meetings were held in every 
large city involved, in the effort to in- 
fluence the final choices of the officers 
of the new road. Popular support was 
high until the call for a cash bonus was 
issued. Loomis, who was urging co- 
operation in every conceivable form, 
drew up a “dodger” or broadside ad- 
vertising one of the public conclaves; 
and in the language of the day, used 
the term “nickle-plated” to convey the 
impression of “a good thing.” He then 
continued to use the phrase in editorials, 
etc. The paper actually referred to the 
road as “nickel-plated” before April 14, 
1881, though that is the date of the 
article on which the Norwalk paper 
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bases its claim. On March 10, Loomis 
had written: 

The great New York and St. Louis 
double track, nickle [ sic] plated rail- 
road of which we have heard so much 
talk for the last six months, struck 
Norwalk very suddenly last Saturday; 
or rather a small portion of it came 
along in the shape of an advance 
guard of engineering corps. 

(Actually, Norwalk was not on the cho- 
sen road, in the final settlement, but 
Loomis’ hand in the launching of a 
powerful piece of publicity was not for- 
gotten ; he was given the company’s 
“No. I” pass.) 

E . K . 

« “Hubba-hubba” (7:14 et al.). In 
the fall of either 1933 or 1934 the 
University of Illinois soccer team was 
barnstorming among some of the small 
Ohio colleges. During the game at my 
college (Wooster) the Illini would greet 
each good play with what I thought 
sounded like “hava-hava.” Mr. Wein- 
berger might want to explore this point, 
with the help of an Illinois athlete of 
those years — at any rate, it would seem 
to antedate the pep-cry evidence he sup- 
plies. 

I might add a line or so on the pop- 
ularity of the cry in the Army. In the 
ASTP unit at Oregon State College in 
the fall and winter of 1943-44 we used 
to raise the roof of the gymnasium with 
it on the command “Rest.” Sometimes 
it became “Hubba-hubba HO!” When 
we were sent to the 70th Division, the 
Ground Forces frowned on it, but it 
seemed to infect the division, even so. 

Joseph R. Dunlap 

* Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
of New Buildings (7:159 et al.). In 
1914 I vacationed as electrical helper 


on a steel-concrete seven-story job. I 
helped lay conduits ahead of pouring; 
lunched with steel-riggers; and was 
guest on the topmost elevator penthouse 
beam when what they termed “the vic- 
tory flag” was raised. These men told 
me that hoisting the Stars and Stripes 
meant: “All structural steel has been 
riveted in without a fatality” (when a 
steel-rigger lost his life on a job, no flag 
went up). 

A retired steel-rigger confirms this 
original significance (which, incidental- 
ly, does not mark actual completion of 
the building). When he was an appren- 
tice, he said, older structural steel work- 
ers told him the custom originated with 
the completion of the first skyscraper 
without loss of life by a steel-rigger. 
The contractors had offered a special 
bonus for a no-fatality steel job; and 
when it was won, treated the riggers to 
a regular Irish wake on the job. At this 
party one of them conceived (and exe- 
cuted) the idea of placing an American 
flag on the topmost steel, and, despite 
his condition, he succeeded in scram- 
bling up and back safely. And by this 
the feat of one with all the odds against 
him became the symbol of the cautious 
skill of a whole crew. 

C. E. G. 

« Earrings a Benefit to Eyesight? 
(7:122 et al.). Here is a piece from 
Four to Fourteen by “A Victorian 
Child,” a diary, as I recall, dating from 
the seventies: 

... as my* eyes are weak I am to 
have my ears pierced and wear gold 
ear-rings from France. . . . 

Douglas Auchincloss 

<t Horses on the Stage (6:158 et al.). 
In Benjamin Webster’s Paul CUford: 
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the Highwayman of 177 o, a play based 
on Bulwer-Lytton’s novel of the same 
name, and published in London in 
1832, Lord MauleverePs carriage (Act 
II, scene 1) draws up in a moonlit spot 
of “wild woody Country,” and falls 
into the hands of three rogues, one of 
whom apologizes for obliging his lord- 
ship to “leave the carriage.” Plenty of 
bold moves are made before the victim 
is allowed to continue on his way, but 
in the published work there is no way 
of knowing whether or not the horses 
intensified the hazards of the moment. 

How many horses actually invaded 
the stage is not dear, but there were at 
least two. 

E. B. Foster 


< Prices of Early Printed Books (7: 
138). [The first sentence of this query 
was incorrectly phrased; it should read: 
I have often seen it asserted, that the 
cost of books dropped to one-eighth of 
the cost of manuscripts with the inven- 
tion of printing. . . . — The Editors.] 
George Haven Putnam’s Books and 
Their Makers During the Middle Ages 
(N. Y., 1896) touches indirectly on 
this point but does not, so far as I know, 
provide a precise answer to the query. 
On page 297 of the first volume it is 
stated that as the work of German and 
Italian printers became more widely 
known, there was a “steady decrease” 
in the prices paid for manuscripts. The 
trade of manuscript-dealers (p. 297) 

came to be limited to the sale as curi- 
osities of old codices, and the work 
of the scribes in the reproduction of 
copies ceased altogether . . . 

Somewhat farther on, in an elabora- 
tion of this point, the author says that 


within sixteen years after the printing 
of Gutenberg’s first volume, the “com- 
petition of the printing-press had al- 
ready begun to affect the market price 
of manuscripts.” And in 1499 a manu- 
script of “134 quarto sheets, containing 
the Hecuba of Euripides and the Idyls 
of Theocritus” went for two gulden, in 
Heidelberg. 

F. E . 


«The First Ice Cream Soda (7:105). 
A large Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisement appearing in the San Francisco 
Examiner for August 20, 1940 (and 
presumably in other papers elsewhere) 
identified the originator as Robert M. 
Green, a Philadelphian, who created 
the drink in 1874, the date assumed in 
the query. 

However, a United Press story with 
a Seattle date-line, printed in the San 
Francisco News , July 23, 1945, de- 
scribed the ice cream soda’s “73rd 
birthday party” at which three-year-old 
David Guy Myers was the host. David, 
it explained, is the great-grandson of 
G. O. Guy, who invented the soda in 
Philadelphia in 1872. Guy, according 
to this story, was an apprentice druggist 
and an incorrigible day-dreamer. And 
when two derbied gentlemen ordered a 
dish of ice cream and a glass of vanilla 
soda water, he innocently mixed the 
two orders together. Nobody com- 
plained. Everybody cheered. And Guy, 
who became a drugstore operator in 
Chicago and Seattle, lived to see a very 
nice profit in his invention. 

This, I admit, does nothing to sub- 
stantiate the few 1 , facts originally ques- 
tioned; but it does yield a few con- 
flicting clues that are worth exploring. 

Peter Tamony 
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« Manuscripts Destroyed by Acci- 
dent (7:154 et d.). When I was a 
child I read, in one of the school read- 
ers, the story of the destruction of one 
of Scott’s manuscripts. His little dog 
Diamond was the offender. I remember 
the mild reproof, “Oh, Diamond, Dia- 
mond, you little know the mischief you 
have wrought.” 

And the third stanza of Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke’s “Immortals in Exile,” in his 
Selective Poems (N. Y., 1926, p. 187), 
reads: 

There walked the postman from 
whose face 

No shock the smile could oust, 

Who lost, beyond our power to trace, 
The sketch of Lessing’s “Faust.” 

Mrs. Henry D. Holmes 

« Fourth Estate Aboard American 
Ships (7:12 et al.). Linden B. Pentz, 
printer on the S. S. “Monterey,” de- 
scribed the intricacies of publishing a 
daily paper on board a Matson Line 
vessel in “A Printshop on the Briny 
Deep,” an article appearing in the De- 
cember, 1932, issue of the Pacific Print- 
er and Publisher. 

Only a short time ago, Pentz points 
out, menus were about the only product 
of a ship’s print shop, and the equip- 
ment then consisted of a “hatful of 
type and a tiny hand press.” The ship’s 
printer, under these conditions, was 
likely to be a waiter or steward who had 
some printing experience and gave his 
spare time to running the press. But the 
printing requirements on a modern liner 
are another matter. The equipment is 
usually complete — typesetting machines, 
automatic presses, paper cutter, stitcher, 
saws, heat embossing machine, and “lots 
of type,” with journeymen printers to 
run the shop. Menus, passenger lists, 


sports, musical and dance programs, and 
the various forms needed in the ship’s 
routine are all part of the work. 

On Matson liners the equipment (in 
1 93 2 ) included Model 9 linotypes and 
Chandler & Price presses (12 x 18) ; 
and each ship employed two regular 
printers. The Polynesian , a daily news- 
paper, was published regularly. The 
eight-page outer section, containing ad- 
vertisements, illustrations, and special 
articles on the ship’s ports of call, was 
printed ashore in advance. Then each 
day a four- or six-page insert of radio 
news was run off by the ship’s print 
shop and stapled into the cover section. 
The complete paper was delivered free 
to each stateroom every morning. 

Pentz added that the first typesetting 
machine to be put on a naval vessel was 
the Model 15 linotype on the battle- 
ship tc Wyoming” — installed in 1915. 

E. H. C., Jr. 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (7:143 et 
al.). The after-dinner speaking dub at 
the United States Naval Academy broke 
a thirty-five-year-old custom on March 
15, 1948, when a Wave officer. Com- 
mander Eleanor G. Rigby, was the 
guest speaker. It was the first such oc- 
currence in the history of the dub. 

/. D. 

t “La Guerre Perlee” (7:137). The 
French newspaper, La Paris-Presse, has 
another term for the present state of in- 
ternational relations — <c la guerre tiede” 
(the tepid war), according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of March 18, 
1948. 

O. Af. H . 

« Local Winds (7:144 et al .). In 
“Crops by Magic,” an artide by Leon- 
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ard Engel (Harper’s Magazine^ March, 
1948), there is a reference to a Russian 
wind named “Sukhovei” — a hot de- 
structive midsummer wind. The region 
in which it blows is not clearly identi- 
fied, however. 

W. W. W. 

< To Lose Face (6:120). It is the cus- 
tom, as was pointed out at the last ref- 
erence, for Chinese debtors to settle 
their bills at the beginning of their new 
year. An item in the February 15, 

1 948, New York Herald Tribune states, 
however, that some debtors seek to es- 
cape their obligations by hiding out in 
public bathhouses. And, as a result, the {_ 


operators of the bathhouses doubled 
their rates for the New Year season. 

5 . P. 


In order to bring AN&Q’s date of 
issue somewhat in line with the 
date of publication, the February, 
1948, issue has been arbitrarily 
omitted. The present issue, there- 
fore, is March, 1948: Volume 7, 
Number 11. April, 1948, will be 
Volume 8, Number 1 ; numbering 
will be regular thereafter. All sub- 
scriptions wiE be automatically ad- 
vanced one month. 


The Private^Press: Work in Progress 


Asa creative man,” writes William Everson, in his prospectus announcing the 
establishment of The Equinox Press, “the richest thing I can do is to write a 
poem, and the next is to print it. . . . On the page a poem achieves its final form, 
and goes out to take its place, if it is worth it, in the consciousness of men. What 
happens on the page for the eye is certainly next in importance to what happens 
for the ear, and one concerned in all the aspects of his poem follows that concern 
naturally from the manuscript to the book. . . .” 

His work in progress, he tells us, is this very same prospectus, on which he is 
“slowly approaching” his goal of 500 copies. It is printed in red and black on a 
heavy sheet of Strathmore Pastelle, with a block print by Mary Fabilli. His first 
book will be a series of ten of his own poems, A Privacy of Sfeeck y running to 
twenty-odd pages. It will be printed damp (as will be all of Everson’s work) on 
Tovil handmade paper? illustrated with linoleum cuts by Mary Fabilli? bound in 
vellum and doth. This is to be done in an edition of 100 copies at $10.00 each. 

Everson began his formal printing career with the Untide Press, then at Wald- 
port, Oregon. He became interested in hand printing after reading Eric Gill and 
meeting Wilder Bentley. He bought a fine Washington hand press (a Hoe, No. 
5533) hi the winter of 1946, but did not have it set up permanently until the 
late fall of 1947 — at 2445 Ashby Avenue, Berkeley, California, his present address. 
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Almanac 

AN&Qh volume year — April to March 
— runs the same circle as does a farmer’s 
year. But because a magazine is — pro- 
ductively, at least — less a slave to season 
than is a field of com, our Vokme 8 : 
Number i can push out late .without 
menacing the rest of the crop. 

The analogy is not out of place. For 
before this eighth year is very old, 
AN&Q should begin to show the in- 
fluence of an escape from smoke, sub- 
ways, and grassless streets. Not in sub- 
ject matter — for that, fortunately, is 
largely dependent on the bent of ' our 
readers — but in the less harried way in 
which any single issue takes its final 
form. 

The Editors 

Buckets, Bags , and Bed Key: 
Some Remarks Concerning the 
Conservative Fire Society 

O ne summer day in Boston, in 
1805, three or four master print- 
ers happened to meet in the printing 
office of Munroe & Francis on Court 
Street. As they talked together they 


found that they were all worrying 
about the same problems — the de- 
terioration of business as the result of 
excessive price-cutting, the defection of 
apprentices and journeymen — in gen- 
eral, the evils arising from a lack of co- 
operation among the members of the 
trade. With characteristic American be- 
lief that in union there is strength, 
they decided to organize, and, turning 
to David Frauds, they asked that he 
call a meeting. Thus, on July 16, at 
Vila’s Hotel, the Sodety of Printers of 
Boston and Vicinity, later the Faustus 
Association, was founded. 1 

A Standing Committee of five mem- 
bers, elected annually, directed the prin- 
cipal activities of this group. It was the 
duty of the Committee to consider the 
difficulties under which master printers 
labor and “to propose such alterations 
or additional artides as they may con- 
sider proper for the better government 
of the Sodety.” 2 Efforts were made 

to secure improvements in the manu- 
facture of paper, — recommending 
the exposure of all instances of fraud 
in counting, the interpolation of im- 
perfect sheets, and broken quires.The 
qualities and composition of ink were 
also a subject of investigation j and 
that manufactured by J. M. Dunham 
at Cambridgeport was recommended, 
both for book and newspaper printers, 
as superior to all specimens then in 
the market. 8 

When complaint was brought against 
some of the types from the foundry of 
Binney & Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, a 
chemist was commissioned to analyze 
the metal and make report on its alleged 
inferiority. 

The chemist reported that the sped- 
mens of Scotch type were by far the 
most durable, that the English was 
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less so by 1 5 or 20 per cent., .and that 
the American had an alloy surprising- 
ly great . . . the record states that the 
difficulty in which it originated had 
been adjusted. 8 

However, the Society’s problems were 
not merely ethical ones, and the book 
trade needed more than this early bu- 
reau of standards to keep it stable. The 
Standing Committee recognized the 
ever-present threat of fire, and sug- 
gested 

the expediency of forming themselves 
into a Fire Society, for the specific 
purpose of rendering assistance when 
a printing office should be endan- 
gered by fire. Some objections to this 
provision arose from the circumstance 
that many of the members then be- 
longed to fire societies. The discus- 
sion finally resulted in the formation 
of the “Conservative Fire Society,” 
composed of printers, book binders, 
and booksellers. 4 

The story of fire-fighting in early 
nineteenth-century Boston has the vig- 
orous, engaging flavor of an old wood- 
cut. There were two types of organi- 
zation — the engine companies and the 
fire societies. The first was undoubtedly 
the more convivial, and the members 
made no secret of the fact that pleasure 
was an essential part of duty. About 
fifteen engine companies, under the su- 
pervision of thirty-six Firewards, were 
located in strategic places throughout 
the town. They rushed to everything 
that showed any promise of being a 
fire and vied with one another for the 
honor of being the first to throw water 
on a burning building — an achievement 
that carried a cash premium. In 1804 
the largest company listed forty men on 
its rolL Membership in an engine com- 
pany was a mark of social distinction 

4 - 


and insured one against jury duty and 
militia service. Most of these units 
required the payment of $10 or $15, 
or a company treat, as a fee of ad- 
mission. This, together with the pre- 
miums and the fines exacted, created 
a very considerable income for the 
support of a system of fun and “good 
times.” 6 

Members of fire societies, on the 
other hand, enjoyed no prerogatives 
and earned nothing more than the sat- 
isfaction of protecting themselves and 
their fellow citizens. These units had 
sprung into existence when it became 
necessary, with Boston’s growth of pop- 
ulation, to guard endangered property 
against theft as well as fire. The en- 
gine companies were largely occupied 
with the maintenance and operation of 
the engines; and the fire societies, 
therefore, acted as a supplemental group 
that could provide hands to carry water, 
remove furniture, and keep watch over 
property. 

Each fire-society member was in pos- 
session of two buckets, two canvas bags, 
and a bed key. At the call of fire, he 
would grab this equipment and rush to 
the aid of the engine companies. The 
buckets were used to throw water on 
the fire or to keep the engines sup- 
plied. The canvas bags were to be at 
hand for the removal of clothing and 
furniture. And the bed key, of coarse, 
uncoupled the parts of the beds. Each 
member was also required to know a 
watchword which identified him to the 
sentinel guarding the property from 
thieves. In his history of the Boston 
Fire Department, Brayley lists eleven 
such societies between 1718 and 1826.® 
The list, however, is not intended to 
be exhaustive and it does omit the Con- 
servative Fire Society. 
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Through the courtesy of James L. 
Bruce, Clerk of the Bostonian Society, 
I have been permitted to examine Mel- 
vin Lord’s copy of the first rules and 
regulations of the Conservative Fire So- 
ciety . 7 It is a seventy-four-page pam- 
phlet containing twelve pages of text. 
The other sixty-two pages were intend- 
ed for the names and latest addresses 
(business and residence) of members 
(the allowance sounds excessive, but it 
must be remembered that addresses 
changed frequently). The text provides 
a very clear picture of the Society, and 
I shall therefore give it without alter- 
ation: 

Rules and Regulations 
of THE 

Conservative Society 

The Subscribers, Printers, Bookbind- 
ers and Booksellers, for their mutual 
assistance and benefit, when endangered 
by Fire, do hereby form themselves in 
a Society, to be called 

The Conservative Society. 

And do agree to the following Rules 
and Regulations: 

Article I. 

The number of members shall not ex- 
ceed thirty. 

Article II. 

New members shall, be proposed at a 
meeting previous to that at which they 
are to be voted for; and shall be admit- 
ted only by unanimous ballot of the 
members present. 

Article III. 

Any member who shall refuse to pay 
his fines, or assessments, or who shall 
absent himself from four meetings, suc- 
cessively, shall be considered as having 
quitted the society. 

Article IV. 

Every member shall constantly keep 
together, in the most suitable place in 


his house, two Leather Buckets, two 
Canvas Bags, and one Bed Key: The 
buckets and bags to be uniformly paint- 
ed, agreeably to the direction of the 
society. 

Article V. 

If a building, occupied by any mem- 
ber of the society, be in danger from 
fire, every other member shall imme- 
diately repair to such building, with his 
buckets, bags and bed key, and use his 
best endeavours to preserve the build- 
ing, and to remove and secure the goods 
and effects. 

Article VI. 

The society shall have a watch word, 
which shall be altered at pleasure. 

Article VII. 

Buckets, bags, or bed keys, which 
shall be lost at a fire, shall be replaced 
at the expense of the society: — Pro- 
vided the member losing the same shall 
advertise them within four days after 
the fire at which any of the said articles 
shall be lost. 

Article VIII. 

There shall be four meetings of the 
society in a year, viz. on the last Tues- 
days of January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber. At each meeting a Moderator shall 
be chosen by ballot. 

Article IX. 

It shall be the duty of the moderator 
to preserve order, to state questions, and 
determine votes; and to decide any 
question on which the other members 
present shall be equally divided. Every 
member, in delivering his sentiments, 
or in making a motion, shall address the 
moderator. 

Article X. 

At the meeting in January, annually, 
a Clerk shall be designated in the fol- 
lowing manner: — A committee of two, 
chosen for the purpose, shall write the 
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names of the several members on slips 
of paper of equal size, and put them 
into a hat; and into another hat shall 
put an equal number of slips, of equal 
size; these last to be blank paper, ex- 
cept one, on which shall be written 
the word “clerk.” The hats shall be 
shaken and held up by the moderator, 
one in each hand; when one of the 
committee above mentioned shall draw 
out, one by one, the slips on which are 
written the names of the members; and 
the other shall draw against them the 
dips of paper from the other hat; and 
that member against whose name shall 
be drawn the slip on which shall be 
written the word “clerk,” shall serve as 
such for one year, or pay a fine of two 
dollars ; after which he shall not be 
again liable to serve, till every other 
member shall, in like manner, have 
served one year as clerk, or paid his 
fine. The drawing to be repeated, till 
a member shall be designated, who will 
consent to serve; unless, previous to 
drawing, or during the progress of 
drawing, some member, at the request 
of the society, shall declare himself will- 
ing to discharge the duties of the office. 
— The clerk shall be exempted from the 
ordinary assessments of the expenses of 
the society; and receive a salary of ten 
dollars a year. 

Article XI. 

It shall be thd duty of the clerk to 
make and keep a fair record of the pro- 
ceedings of the society: — To keep an 
account of all moneys received for fines 
and assessments, and of whatever shall 
be paid for expenses: — -To demand and 
collect all fines, and to apportion and 
collect all assessments: — To notify all 
meetings, by leaving, or causing to be 
left, notifications at the houses of the 
several members, one day previous to 
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that of the meeting: — To minute on 
each notification all Removals of which 
he may be informed by the members; 
the names of all candidates for admis- 
sion; and whatever fines shall be due 
by the individual to whom the notifica- 
tion shall be addressed. The clerk shall 
also appoint the hour and place of each 
meeting; and demand the watch word 
of every member. He shall likewise at- 
tend the quarterly committee when ex- 
amining the buckets, &c. 

Article XII. 

At each quarterly meeting a Com- 
mittee shall be chosen, by ballot, to visit 
the house of every member, at least 
once during the quarter, and examine 
the state and situation of his buckets, 
bags, and bed key. They shall require 
the attendance of the clerk, and con- 
sult with him respecting the most con- 
venient time for performing this duty: 
they shall report at the succeeding meet- 
ing, the condition of the buckets, &c. 
The committee for the quarter immed- 
iately preceding the January meeting, 
annually, shall, within five days before 
said meeting, examine the clerk’s ac- 
counts and records, and make report to 
the society. The quarterly committee 
shall also be the advisers of the clerk 
on all questions Respecting the pruden- 
tial concerns of the society, the expedi- 
ency of occasional meetings, &c. No 
member shall be required to serve on 
this c omm ittee more than two quarters 
in one year. 

Article XIII. 

If any member die, and leave a wid- 
ow, she shall, while remaining his 
widow, be entitled to the assistance of 
the society in the same manner her 
husband had been, by giving the infor- 
mation of her place of abode and re- 
movals to any member of the society; 
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and it shaft be the duty of such member 
to inform the clerk. 

Article XIV. 

It shall be the duty of every mem- 
ber, whenever he shall change his place 
of business or abode, to inform the clerk 
within five days thereafter. 

Article XV. 

Each member shall carefully keep a 
printed copy of these Rules and Regu- 
lations, with the names, dwellings, and 
places of business of every member, 
written therein; and shall produce the 
same, in a correct state, at every meet- 
ing. Printed copies of the Rules and 
Regulations are to be provided and 
lodged in the hands of the clerk, who 
is to deliver one copy to each original 
member, and also to each member who 
shall hereafter join the society; the lat- 
ter paying fifty cents therefor. 

Article XVI. 

The roll shall be called in thirty 
minutes after the hour fixed for any 
meeting. 

Article XVII. 

All fines shall be appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of the society; and 
whenever they prove inadequate, an 
equal apportionment of the remaining 
expenses shall be made by the clerk, and 
paid by the several members. 

Article XVIII. 

Whenever the clerk shall fail to at- 
tend any meeting, a member shall be 
appointed to fill the office during his 
absence, who shall keep correct minutes, 
and deliver them as soon as may be to 
the clerk. 

Article XIX. 

The society may remit fines, when- 
ever, in their opinion, reasonable ex- 
cuses shall be offered. 

Article XX. 

The foregoing Rules and Regulations, 


when adopted by seven-eighths of the 
original subscribers, shall be binding on 
all members, and subject to no altera- 
tion, except by the unanimous concur- 
rence of the members present. The al- 
terations to be proposed at a previous 
meeting, and mentioned on the notifi- 
cation for the meeting at which the 
subject is to be acted upon. 

Fines. 

Clerk, for every neglect of duty $1 00 
Quarterly Committee, for every 


omission of duty I 00 

Member, being absent at roll call 25 

absent whole evening 50 

not having books, or having 

them incorrect 25 

neglecting to notify his re- 
moval, or the removal of a wid- 
ow 50 

neglecting to have his buck- 
ets painted in conformity with 

those of the society 200 

for every article out of place 

when visited by quarterly com- 
mittee 25 

refusing to serve on the 

quarterly committee I 00 

for neglecting to attend a 

member in danger 2 00 

for inability to give the 

watch word 25 


In this copy, a list of members, dated 
February 7, 1821, has been added in 
manuscript: Edmund Munroe, Thomas 
Edmands, John Roulstone, Thomas 
Minns, James W. Burditt, Thomas B. 
Wait, Thomas Bradlee, John R. Gould, 
Thomas Wells, Charles Williams, David 
Felt, Josiah Loring, Charles Stimpson, 
Jr., William M. H. Copeland, John H. 
A. Frost, Edmund Wright, Jr., William 
Parker, Nathaniel S. Simpkins, Uriel 
Crocker, Charles Ewer, Charles A. 
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Wells, Melvin Lord. (Of this group, 
according to manuscript notations, Ed- 
mands, Wait, Bradlee, and Felt were 
“discharged” j Minns was “honorably 
discharged”) 

The list is continued in the address 
section: Ebenezer Rhoades, Elisha Bel- 
lamy, William B. Fowle, Joseph W. 
Ingraham, Sewell Phelps, Robert Farn- 
ham, T. H. Carter, Thomas W. Shep- 
ard, Bela Marsh, John Roberts, Thom- 
as B. Fowle, William Nichols. 

These are names familiar to students 
of American bibliography: individual 
firms as well as such well-known part- 
ners as Munroe of Munroe & Francis, 
Crocker of Crocker & Brewster, Ed- 
mands of Lincoln & Edmands, and 
Lord of West, Richardson & Lord. It 
was not, evidently, until well into the 
nineteenth century that even the most 
successful shopkeepers could live with- 
out buckets, bags, and bed keys dose at 
hand. 

Unfortunately, no direct records of 
the fire-fighting activities of the So- 
ciety have been found. There were, 
however, at least three fires to which 
members must have been called. On 
November 3, 1818, a blaze started in 
the Exchange Coffee House and spread 
to surrounding buildings: 

Eleven Printing Establishments were 
burnt out, or were in such imminent 
danger as to require the removal of 
their apparatus: — Those of Mr. [Ez- 
ra] Lincoln, above mentioned, and 
the Patriot , in Devonsh ire-street ; 
Messrs. Parmenter and Norton’s, in 
Rodgeris-building; the Daily Adver- 
tiser, Recorder, Intelligencer , Pallad- 
ium, CentmeL, and Boston Gazette, 
and the extensive book offices of 
Messrs. West, Richardson, and Lord, 
and Messrs. Wells and Lillie, all in 
Congress-street. 8 


The bookbindery of John Roulstone 
was also destroyed in this fire. 9 On 
July 7, 1824., a house occupied by T. 
H. Carter was burned, 10 and in the 
Court Street fire of November 10, 
1825, the shops of Wells & Lilly, 
Phelps & Famham, O. C. Greenleaf, 
and Lincoln & Edmands were destroyed 
or seriously damaged. 11 

This record appears to have pointed 
up the obvious need for such societies, 
and in 1826 a revised constitution was 
printed. 12 Examination of C. J. Hen- 
dee’s copy, now in the Boston Public 
Library, shows a liberalization of rules. 
Membership was set at sixty and was 
open to persons outside the book trade; 
a seven-eighths vote was sufficient for 
membership election; the watchword 
was eliminated, and meetings cut to 
two annually. Quarterly inspections of 
the committee were abandoned, but 
the clerk’s tours of observation — just 
before the meetings — were obligatory. 
Fines were reduced in number and 
amount. Two other changes are of pass- 
ing significance: a screw-driver became 
a part of the standard equipment, and, 
because of the increased use of fire 
hose, all printed references to buckets 
were lined out by pen. 

Names and addresses of members are 
appended to this edition also. Informa- 
tion for twenty members is printed, in- 
formation for twenty-two is in manu- 
script. Eight of the earlier members are 
missing. Names not listed in the 1 8 1 1 
publication are: Harrison Gray, William 
Edgar, Leonard C. Bowles, Abraham 
Call, John Marsh, John G. Rogers, 
Samuel H. Parker, William Pendleton, 
Henry W. Dutton, Robert M. Cope- 
land, Theophilus R, Marvin, Richard 
B. Carter, Willard Felt, David Francis, 
Solon Nash, Frederick T. Gray, Fred- 
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erick Lane, Henry H. Barton, Benja- 
min H. Greene, Abel Bowen, Isaac R. 
Butts, Henry Willis, James Wentworth, 
Samuel K. Bayley, Charles J. Hendee. 

The gradual organization of the Bos- 
ton Fire Department in the 1830*8 re- 
duced the need for fire societies. Al- 
though no specific information is avail- 
able, we may assume that the Conserva- 
tive. Fire Society was dissolved about 

1835- 

It would not be proper to dose this 
account without a tribute to the lesser- 
known members of the Society. The 
achievements of Uriel Crocker, 18 Wil- 
liam B. Fowle, 14 Abd Bowen, 16 Thom- 
as Bradlee, 16 and Melvin Lord 17 have 
been recognized. And in a series of 
artides for the Boston Evening Tran - 
scrip, Buckingham has provided short 
biographies of David Frands, 18 Edmund 
Munroe, 19 Thomas Ejdmands, 20 and 
Ebenezer Rhoades. 21 At present, a study 
of John Roulstone is being prepared by 
Miss Hannah D. French. But there are 
others, also, who should not be forgot- 
ten: Charles Ewer, 22 bookseller and 
publisher, who, after leaving the book 
trade, projected the filling of the South 
Cove (present ate of South Station); 
Isaac R. Butts, who operated the first 
power press in Boston 23 (one horse- 
power — until the horse tired and a sec- 
ond was added) ; Samuel H. Parker, 
partner of Munroe & Francis, and, 
later, partner of Oliver Ditson; 24 Fred- 
erick T. Gray, who became a pastor in 
Boston after a career in publishing; 25 
James Wentworth 26 and Henry W. 
Dutton, 27 sometime publishers of the 
Boston Evening Transcript Josiah Lor- 
ing, bookbinder who became a leading 
blank book manufacturer; Leonard C. 
Bowles, 28 publisher for the American 
Unitarian Association. These men, as 


members of the Conservative Fire So- 
ciety, shared in preserving the art pre- 
servative. 

R0U0 G. Silver 
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Moores Historical , Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous Gatherings, J. 
W. Moore, comp., (Concord, N. 
H., 1886), pp. 35-7. A biography 
of Batts is in Annds of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, 1795-1892 (Boston, 1892), 
P- 354 - 

24. Mss notes of Melvin Lord in the 
American Antiquarian Society 
(courtesy of Clarence S. Brigham 
and Theron J. Damon). 

25. Ibid. 

26. See J. T. Buckingham (comp.), 
Annals of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association (Boston, 
1853), pp. 377-378. 

27. Apple to fis Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography (N. Y., 1900), II, 
277. 

28. A biography of Bowles is in the 
Unitarian Review, V, 418-422 
(April, 1876). 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down .] 

“Confusion Square”: Confederation 
Square in downtown Ottawa, Ontario, 
which confuses traffic unspeakably. * * * 
First American Ttglon: offspring of 
a male lion and a female tiger, believed 
to be the first born in the United 
States; reported from Hogle Gardens 
Zoo, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 6, 
I948 “ 

Gas Turbine Engine for Automo- 
biles: first such engine, invented in 
England by R. H. Barr and Geoffrey 
White; called a step toward cars with- 
out gears, clutch, or radiator (New York 
Herald Tribune, May 3, 1948). * * * 
Hundred-year Lecture Course: 


series of science lectures to be delivered 
once a year for the next hundred years; 
started April 23, 1948, at the College 
of the City of New York, sponsored by 
the City College Chemistiy Alumni 
Association. The first speaker was Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, 1932 Nobel Prize 
winner (New York Herald Tribune, 
April 18, 1948). 

Private Flyers* Skyway: Wright 
Skyway, first well-marked transcontinen- 
tal “highway of the air,” from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Los Angeles; dedi- 
cated April 25, 1948 (New York Her- 
ald Tribune, April 24, 1948). * * 1 
Saint Rita: patron saint of the im- 
possible (George Kent, “Vittles for 
Tickets, ** Readers Digest, March, 
1948). * * * Smeltania: shanty village 
of smelt fishermen on ice of Lake Char- 
levoix, Michigan. 1 r r “Spilling the 
Water**: sign by which a coal miner 
traditionally indicates that he does not 
plan to work; a miner must always carry 
underground enough water to last him 
through his shift; when he “spills** it, 
he does not go down (New York Her- 
ald Tribune, May 6, 1948). r r r 
Television Broadcast on Motion 
Picture Screen: first showing of tele- 
vision broadcast on standard-size motion- 
picture screen at Paramount Theater, 
New York City, April 14, 1948; a 
twenty-minute showing of an amateur 
boxing bout (New York Herald Trib- 
une, April 15, 1948). 

QUERIES 

> “Twenty-three Skiddoo” In 
Mencken’s American Slang (N. Y., 
1936) it is stated (p. 561) that T. A. 
(Tad) “Dorgan’s claims to both twenty- 
three and its brother skiddoo have been 
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disputed.” Then follows an explanation 
of what is identified as Frank Parker 
Stockbridge’s theory — that the ominous 
twenty-three of Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities , popularized through the 1899 
Broadway adaptation (The Only Way), 
is the source. 

Obviously, American Slang does not 
set this down as conclusive evidence. In 
fact, the expression seems to be one that 
is admittedly hard to fix, at least con- 
vincingly. I was therefore interested in 
Walter Winchell’s remark, in his Daily 
Mirror column (about April. 14., 194.8), 
that in the Gay Nineties in New York 
“mashers” (“wolves”) would stand at 
the corner of Twenty-third and Fifth 
and heckle the passing damsels. 

Twenty-third Street (particularly east 
of the point Winchell mentions) had 
a rather lively reputation fifty years ago, 
and the association between the street 
and the phrase seems to suggest a more 
plausible origin than the Dickens novel. 
Has this point been amplified else- 
where? 

T. E. 

» “Chicago Game.” S foldings Official 
Baseball Guide (1892-1894) refers to 
a “shutout” or “whitewash” game — 
i.e., one in which a scoring team allows 
no scores on the opposing side — as a 
“Chicago game.” What piece of base- 
ball history is the basis for this label? 

E . G. 

> “Houn* Dog Club.” Harry B. 
Hawes, Senator from Missouri during 
the twenties, founded what Charles 
Hurd, in his Washington Cavalcade , 
calls the “most exclusive” society in the 
Capital, the “Houn’ Dog Cub.” (The 
name came from the Missouri Ozarks.) 
Hawes was a wealthy St. Louis lawyer 


before entering politics and the Club’s 
major sessions were elaborate dinners at 
which he served game that he himself 
had shot. Only Missouri politicians were 
admitted to membership. 

Where can one find contemporary 
comment on the activities of this society, 
particularly on its political reverbera- 
tions? 

L. A . Atwood 

» Incunabula Period. When, where, 
and by whom was midnight of Decem- 
ber 31, 1500, established as the termi- 
nal date for the incunabula period? 

Tyfografhicus 

> New Buildings for Old. A piece 
in the New York Times, November 6, 
1878, stated that the Fifty-third Street 
Baptist Church, in New York City, had 
been built of the very same materials 
used in the Church of the Puritans, 
which formerly stood on the west side 
of Union Square. When the Union 
Square building was torn down in 1 869, 
the materials were bought by the Bap- 
tists, and every stone marked. The struc- 
ture was then re-erected in the same 
form on the uptown street. 

Have other American buildings been 
reconstructed in this piece-by-piece 
manner? 

H. I . P. 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

€ The Beehive as a Symbol of 
Thrift (7:156 et al.). Nearly eight 
centuries before Christ, Hesiod (Works 
and Days $0$t) wrote that 

both gods and men are angry with a 
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man who lives idle, for in nature he 
is like the stingless drones who waste 
the labor of the bees, eating without 
working. 

Xenophon ( Oeconomicus VII, 17-38) 
cited the analogy of the industry of the 
queen bee to instruct a bride in her 
household duties. The famous Biblical 
passage “Go to the ant, thou sluggard 
. . (Prov. 6:1-8) is followed in the 
Septuagint version by an even less re- 
strained praise of the bee: 

Or go to the bee, and learn what a 
work woman she is, and how comely 
she makes her work, whose labours 
kings and common people gather to 
them, . . . and though she be weak 
in strength of body, yet through her 
honouring wisdom is she advanced. 

Although the tradition of the industri- 
ous and thrifty social order of the bee 
colony had been crystallized in popular 
tradition and reiterated time and again 
in literature before Vergil wrote his fa- 
mous Georgia (the fourth) on bees and 
apiculture, it is this poem which, per- 
haps more than any other literary work, 
has determined the form of subsequent 
accounts of the multiple virtues, thrift 
included, which are cited in the life of 
bees for the benefit of man. 

Patristic writings of the whole span 
of the Middle Ages lavish praise on the 
ideal life of the bee and dte its exam- 
ple for the benefit of clergy, monastic 
orders, and laymen alike, so that when, 
in the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century, Thomas, Canon of Cambrai, as- 
sembled his curious encyclopedia of ex- 
empla based on the presumed social or- 
der of bees, the Bonum universale de 
afibuty he had but to sift the writings 
of his Christian and pagan predecessors 
to find a superfluity of appropriate data. 


At about the same time the beehive was 
adopted as the form of the Papal tiara, 
and the sacred symbols of the bee and 
the hive took their place beside the 
pure beeswax taper on the altars and in 
the shrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. {See Bodog F. Beck’s Honey 
and Health [N. Y., 1938], p. 202, and 
the Catholic Encyclofaedia [N. Y., 
1907], Vol. 14., pp, 714-5.) The same 
symbolism echoes through all the lit- 
erary forms of the Renaissance from 
Isaac Watts’s famous hymn: 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour . . . 

to the most famous of all English works 
on apiculture, Charles Butler’s Femi- 
nine Monarchie (1609) w hose subtitle 
is notable: 

... or the Histone of Bees, Shewing 
their admirable nature and proper- 
ties, their generation and Colonies, 
their government, loyaltie, art, In- 
dustrie, enemies, warries, magnanim- 
ities. . . . 

I venture the supposition that the 
legend of the 4< busy bee” is prehistoric 
in origin and universal in scope. If one 
is still skeptical it is suggested that he 
stand for an hour at the entrance to a 
beehive on some warm spring morning. 
If further academic evidence is desired, 
see Austin E. Fife’s “The Concept of 
the Sacredness of Bees, Honey and Wax 
in Christian Popular Tradition” (ms 
S I 5 PP*? Stanford University Library, 
1939 )- 

The Mormon use of the beehive as 
a symbol of the Church and its Prom- 
ised Land in the tops of the mountains 
steins from the following passage in the 
Book 0} Mormon (Ether 2:3): “And 
they did also carry with them deseret, 
which, by interpretation, is a honey 
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bee; . . .” The promised lands of nearly 
every racial group, particularly of the 
Hebrews, have flowed with “milk and 
honey.” That the Mormons should have 
thus likened their migration to the great 
inter-mountain basin to the Hebrews’ 
return from bondage and the reassem- 
bly of the lost tribes was inescapable in 
the light of their return to Old Testa- 
ment theology and precepts through the 
whole scope of their religious and social 
beliefs. It is with greater difficulty, 
however, that one is to explain where 
Joseph Smith got his unique word dcs- 
eret } the Book of Mormon name for the 
bee, now fixed in Mormon vocabulary 
to designate the geographical area in 
the Rocky Mountains where Mormon- 
ism is the dominant religion. Since the 
answer to this question depends basically 
on the yet untouched problem of where 
Joseph Smith got all the proper names 
and other unique vocabulary of which 
he makes use in the Book of Mormon , 
it would go beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss it. I do however wish 
to suggest the resemblance of the Mor- 
mon deseret (bee) to the Hebrew de- 
bash (honey) and deborah (honey bee). 

Austin E. Fife 

€ American Ghosts (7:156 et d.). 
An account of ghosts in the Sixteen-to- 
One Mine at Camptonville, Nevada, 
appeared in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle , April 9, 1948 (Robert O’Brien’s 
“Riptides”). 

The mine, about thirty miles from 
Nevada City, is owned by H. U. Max- 
field of San Francisco. According to 
John Finn, a consulting chemist, it fol- 
lows the old channel of the Deep Blue 
river, which aeons ago, ran north and 
south through the country at an eleva- 
tion some ten thousand feet above the 


present one. Now, however, the Six- 
teen-to-One strikes into a canyon wall 
above Kanaka creek; and still higher are 
the dark, damp shafts of the abandoned 
Tightner Mine, the supposed home of 
“the Man From Five Forty-Two.” 
This ghost is so named because he 
haunts the 542-foot level of the Six- 
teen-to-One. Superstitious miners will 
work at this level only in pairs, even 
though the ghost has no recognizably 
evil intentions. 

In the same mine, however, there is 
an invidious spirit, “the Ghost of 
Twenty-Six Hundred,” who, of course, 
operates at the 2600-foot level, and for 
the last quarter of a century is believed 
to have caused the death of at least 
three men. He pushed one down a 
shaft; dropped a boulder on another; 
and frightened a third to death. But 
he has never been seen. The tf Man 
From Five Forty-Two,” on the other 
hand, is commonly encountered. He 
wears a black suit, white shirt, and black 
bow tie; sometimes his head is on his 
shoulders and sometimes he carries it 
under his arm. He is said to be a very 
sullen fellow, and the miners therefore 
suspect that he was never a miner but 
rather a storekeeper, clerk, or school- 
teacher. 

M. A . deF. 

« Commuters’ Club Cars (6:31). In 
New Jersey, the Red Bankers and West- 
field Commuter Clubs have arranged 
for the installation of air-conditioning 
equipment on two coaches of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. The im- 
provement will be amortized by means 
of levies on individual members ($1.53 
a month with an extra $3.30 monthly 
during the summer). 

W. O. 
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€ “Kee, Kee,” with Gesture (7: 
170). According to 1117 father [R. D. 
Gilliam (1 855-1935) ], a variation of 
this convention was common in Tide- 
water Virginia in his bo7hood: the left 
forefinger was pointed and “whittled” 
b7 the right, forming a succession of 
X’s, accompanied by derisive attghh and 
engh* s. He attributed its origin to a 
form of hexing brought over from Afri- 
ca by slaves. However, among my youth- 
ful contemporaries it was pantomime 
for “Sissy l” — with a vulgar connotation 
— and usually meant a fight. 

Sometime within the last seven years 
or so I came upon a ten-year-old boy 
who was teasing his dog by making this 
same gesture and sneering “Angh! Hit- 
ler! Hitler! Hitler!” Whether by ges- 
ture or tone I cannot aay, but the dog 
appeared to be noticeably insulted. To 
my inquiry as to what his tormentor 
meant, I got this reply “That [demon- 
strating] with just £ Angh, angh, angh!’ 
means he’s a sissy — with ‘Hitler* it’s 
worse! And he knows it.” 

C. E . G. 

< The gesture, in much the same form 
described by Mr. Thomas, was current 
in Boston about forty years ago, and, so 
far as I know, is still common there. 
The left forefinger was extended and 
vigorously “whittled” by the right — 
away from the body. But the Bostonians 
did not accompany the action by chirp- 
ing “Kee, kee.” They chanted “Shame, 
Shame,” or “Shame on Johnnie! Shame 
on Johnnie!” — supplying, of course, 
the name of the offender. 

7 . B. 

« “KingVex” (7:170). The custom 
of stopping fights by crossing weapons 
between combatants is, 1 believe, of 

*4 


primitive origin. Examination of ac- 
counts of trial by combat might yield 
an origin. On such occasions, two offi- 
cials, armed wih the accepted weapons 
(crossed), stood opposite each other on 
a line at right angles to the line be- 
tween the principals on trial. The com- 
bat began when the X*d (crossed) wea- 
pons of officials were removed. Some 
fights were to the death, others to a 
predetermined degree of wounding. 
If the less severe form was followed, the 
King’s men, as soon as one of the men 
was wounded, stopped the fight and 
stood with weapons crossed, while 
wounds were examined and the trial 
determined, or the King’s X was re- 
moved and the fighting resumed. 

However late the term “KingVex” 
may have come into oral use, it is so 
much in keeping with trial-by-combat 
formalities that the source seems almost 
certain. 

C. E . G. 

« No Duejlling for Governors (6: 
59 ft d.). Maryland upholds the same 
ban. Article III, Section 4.1, of the State 
Constitution reads: 

Any Citizen of this State who shall, 
after the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, either in or out of this State, 
fight a duel with deadly weapons, or 
send or accept a challenge so to do> 
or who shall act as a second, or know- 
ingly aid or assist in any manner 
those offending, shall ever thereafter 
be incapable of holding any office of 
profit or trust under this State, un- 
less relieved from the disability by an 
Act of the Legislature. 

Paul S. Clarkson 

« The Doughnut (2:31 ct d.). The 
people of Rockport, Maine, have de- 
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cided — to their own satisfaction, at 
least — that Captain Hanson Gregory did 
invent the doughnut-with-hole. On No- 
vember 2, 1947, they unveiled a 

bronze tablet commemorating Gregory’s 
achievement. 

H . A. 

€ First Printed Dust Wrapper (3: 
175 et al.). Item 34 of American and 
English Literature: First Editions . . . , 
issued by the House of El Dieff, states 
that Richard S. Gedney’s Poetical 
Works , edited by James Ogden (N. Y., 
Appleton & Company, 1857, 2< * ec ^) 
bore the “earliest known American dust 
jacket.” The jacket, it continues 

is printed in black on salmon colored 
glazed paper, completely covering the 
book, backstrip, sides, and all edges. 
This jacket precedes the one on A. 
Edward Newton’s copy of The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood by 13 years. 
[It] . . . precedes the Appleton pub- 
lication The Bryant Festival at the 
Century , 1865, by 8 years. 

The copy concerned is one of two 
known copies; the other was sold in the 
Webster collection, April 28, 1947. 

The earlier AN&Q comment was not 
concerned with the first American — but 
the point is well worth noting. 

L. A . S. 

€ Bell Legends (7:15 et at.). An old 
bell which served a faithful role in 
Brownsville, Texas, in the frontier days 
has been set in the belfry of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, a Roman Catholic church 
in the town. The bell used to be 
mounted on the old city market to noti- 
fy shoppers — in the pre-refrigeration 
days — of the fact that meat was ready 
for immediate sale. It had also sounded 
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fire alarms and had tolled at the death 
of city officials. 

E . S. Hanks 

« Traditional Ceremonies in' Honor 
of New Buildings (7:173 et al.). On 
May 3, 1948, an eight-foot cedar tree 
was fastened to the roof of a house at 
the comer of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street in New York City. The 
ceremony marked the completion of the 
framework of an eight-room structure 
that is to be given away in a fund- 
raising drive sponsored by the New York 
Heart Association. 

O. E . 


<r Buried-treasure Stories (7:110 et 
al.). The Blue Spruce Inn at Roslyn, 
Long Island, has a buried-treasure leg- 
end. During the Revolution, the place 
served at a hide-out for the Hessians, 
who were routed in such haste by Wash- 
ington’s forces that they were unable 
to pick up their treasures and in des- 
peration buried them under the build- 
ing. 

R. E . G. 


« George Spelvin (7:143 et d.). It 
may be of interest to note that even six 
years ago “George Spelvin”’ was to some 
degree synonymous with "the average 
American male.” Rodger, the editorial- 
page cartoonist of the San Francisco 
News, used the name (April 29, 1942, 
and August 2, 1944) in characterizing 
the problems of small businessmen in 
connection with military service. 

And in a Saturday Evening Post car- 
toon (March 23, 1946) a schoolteacher 
is addressed (p. 90) as “Miss Spelvin.” 

Peter Tamony 
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« First Tinned Food in the Army 
and Navy (2:122 et d.). In a very 
“remote” query on tinned food, the in- 
quirer, I find, was interested in know- 
ing whether there are references to mild 
forms of food poisoning during the 
Civil War (i.e., traceable to an imper- 
fect method of canning). It is possible 
that a careful digging through the Lew- 
is and Clark Journals would yield an 
answer on this point, applying, of 
course, to an earlier period. I did come 
across a suggestive passage on page 95 
of John Bateless 5 Lewis 6? Clark: Part- 
ners m Discovery (N. Y., 1947). In 
April, 1803, ^ the author, Lewis was 

trying to buy “portable soup.” He 
finally got it, but — except when they 
were very near starvation — the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition sometimes 
thought it would have been much 
better if he hadn’t. It sustained life. 
Sometimes the Expedition almost 
wished it wouldn’t. 

(Whether this was tinned or in a de- 


hydrated block is not too dear, but the 
fact that the Expedition used it only as 
a kind of last resort seems to suggest 
that it was something which was not 
opened until the need was extreme.) 

Jeannette Mirsky’s The Westward 
Crossings (N. Y., 1946, p. 265) refers 
to the fact that the Expedition some- 
times found it wise to reserve “the 
parched meal, portable Soup” for the 
more precarious part of the journey. 

r. o. d. 

« The “First” Red Cap (7:28 et aL). 
James H. Williams, chief of Red Caps 
at Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, and sometimes referred to as the 
“first” Red Cap, died in New York on 
May 4, 1948. Mr. Williams was one 
of the early organizers of the corps and 
had worked in Grand Central for forty- 
five years. Wesley Williams, his son, was 
the first Negro to be assigned to a post 
in the Manhattan Fire Department. 

K. L. 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

J AMES D. Hart, professor of English at the University of California and proprie- 
tor of The Hart Press (45° Vermont Avenue, Berkeley), has in progress one 
of the pamphlets in the “Letters of the Gold Discovery” series issued as keepsakes 
by The Book Club of California. All of the titles in this series are uniform in 
format and size of edition (750 copies) ; his, therefore, will be a four-page French- 
fold pamphlet printed in two colors — and containing the printed text of a letter 
written about the Gold Rush by a contemporary, a modern introduction, and a 
• facsimile of the letter. 111 Hart has been printing booklets and pamphlets off 
and on since 1929, when with another Stanford undergraduate he issued a pam- 
phlet under the imprint of The Pengnin Press. Over the next three years he turned 
out pamphlets and broadsides under the imprint of The Harvest Press. Finally, in 
1940, wih the aid of Wilder Bentley, The Hart Press was set up in his horiie in 
Berkeley. Under that imprint he has issued eleven pamphlets in small editions, 
printed on a hand press purchased from Jane Grabhom. 
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Whitman on Politics y Presidents, 
and Hopefuls 

O thers may say what they like, I 
believe in Grant. ... I think Grant 
deserves to be trusted . . . ,Jl Thus wrote 
Walt Whitman to his mother on April 
26, 1864. And his belief in Grant was 
to remain steadfast until his death. 
Early in 1 868, before Grant was nomi- 
nated for the presidency, Whitman 
wrote to Moncure Daniel Conway: 
“According to present appearances the 
good, worthy, nonrdemocratic, average- 
representing Grant will be chosen Presi- 
dent next fall [sic].” 2 To his mother 
he wrote the same year: “Do you like 
the ticket, Grant and Colfax, do you 
mother? Well, I do too. ” 8 Doubt- 
less his approval was a personal one. 
“I shall be glad,” he said, “when Grant 
comes in, and a new Attorney General 
appointed. . . .” 4 After the election 
Whitman often ran into Grant on the 
street in Washington, and the two ex- 
changed salutes. 6 

Quite apart from his personal fond- 
ness for Grant was his awareness {Dem- 
ocratic Vistas) of the corruption of 


Grant’s administration: “The official 
service of America . . . he observed, 
“are saturated in corruption, bribery, 
falsehood, mal-administration [w] .” e 
And in 41 Wandering at Morn,” which 
appeared in 1876, he speaks of “Thee 
coil’d in evil times my country, with 
craft and black dismay, with every 
meanness, treason thrust upon thee.” 7 
Even Grant himself was not immune: 
his term, said Whitman, showed “the 
villainy and shallowness of rulers,” the 
“deform’d mediocre, snivelling, unreli- 
able, false-hearted men” that take off- 
ice. 8 Nevertheless, Whitman could not 
forget that Grant was one of the aver- 
age men whom he had celebrated in 
Leaves of Grass — an “illustration of the 
capacities of that American individual- 
ity com m on to us all,” evidence that 
“an average western [sic] farmer, me- 
chanic, boatman, carried . . . into a 
position of incredible military or civic 
responsibilities . . . may steer Ins way 
fitly through them all.” 9 

On Grant’s return from his tour of 
the world in September, 1879, Whit- 
man wrote of him ( 44 WJiat Best I See 
in Thee”) : 

... in all thy walks with kings, 

Those prairie sovereigns of the West 

. . . comrades, farmers, soldiers, all 
to the front, 

Were all so justified. 10 

When Grant died, six years later, Whit- 
man wrote “As One by One Withdraw 
the Lofty Actors,” and in this he calls 
him the “Man of the mighty days — 
and equal to the days!” 11 But his great- 
est tribute appeared in an obscure, un- 
collected interview printed in the Phila- 
delphia Press , July 26, 1885: 
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When his visitor spoke the name 
of Grant Walt Whitman bowed his 
head as the whole nation has bowed 
beneath a common grief. When at last 
the poet spoke it was in the tone of 
one who has lost a dear friend, jet 
he pondered his words and weighed 
each sentence carefully. 

THE GREAT POET ON THE 
GREAT SOLDIER 

"Yes,” said he, <e I, too, am willing 
and anxious to bear testimony to the 
departed General Now that Grant is 
dead it seems to me 1 may consider 
him as one of those examples or 
models for the people and character- 
formation of the future, age after age 
— always to me the most potent in- 
fluence of a really distinguished char- 
acter — greater than any personal 
deeds or life, however important they 
may have been. I think General 
Grant will stand the test perfectly 
through coming generations. True, 
he had no artistic or poetical ele- 
ment; but he furnished the concrete 
of those elements for imaginative use, 
perhaps beyond any man of the age. 
He was not the finely painted por- 
trait itself, but the original of the 
portrait. What we most need in 
America are grand individual types, 
consistent with our own genius. The 
West has supplied two superb native 
illustrations in Lincoln and Grant. 
Incalculable as their deeds were for 
the practical good of the nation for 
all time, I think their absorption into 
the future as elements and standards 
will be the best part of them. 

GRANT, A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 

Washington and all those noble 
early Virginians were, strictly speak- 
ing, English gentlemen of the royal 
era of Hampden, Pym and Milton, 
and such it was best that they were 
for their day and purposes. 12 No 
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breath of mine shall ever tarnish the 
bright, eternal gold of their time. But 
Grant and Lincoln are entirely na- 
tive on our own model, current and 
Western. 18 The best of both is their 
practical irrefragable proof of radical 
Democratic institutions — that it is 
possible for any good average Ameri- 
can fanner or mechanic to be taken 
out of the ranks of the common mil- 
lions and put in the position of sever- 
est military or civic responsibility and 
fully justify it all for years, through 
thick and thin. I think this the great- 
est lesson of our national existence so 
far. 

"Then,” added the bard, his poet- 
ic appreciation of a heroic character 
asserting itself, “the incredible ro- 

mance of Grant's actual career and 
life! In all Homer and Shakspeare 

there is no fortune or personality 

really more picturesque or rapidly 

changing, more full of heroism, pa- 
thos, contrast.” 

Wanning to his subject, the poet 
had voiced his estimate of Grant with 
a spontaneous fervor none the less 
eloquent because it was thoughtfully 
and critically spoken. Then, with one 
of his benign smiles, he said: “Let 
me give you, in this connection, the 
little sonnet I wrote originally for 
HatfePs: [sic] 

As one by one withdraw the lofty 
actors 

»14 

Even as late as 1888 Whitman held 
precisely the same opinion of Grant 15 
It was between Blaine and Grant 
that little love had been lost in 1876 
(when Blaine failed to get the Republi- 
can nomination). In 1884., however, 
Blaine made the ticket And to a re- 
porter Whitman said (Philadelphia 
Press, October 30, 1884): 

"I may vote for Blaine — nn- 
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doubtedly shall — and yet I am an out 
and out opponent of the high tariff 
system ; 16 and respect and admire 
Governor Cleveland personally. They 
say Blaine is a mighty good fellow. 
Did you ever meet him much per- 
sonally? He is a large man, isn’t he?” 

“Rather large; he is above the me- 
dium height, broad shouldered, in ex- 
cellent health, and is a jolly good 
fellow, physically and mentally.” 

“So my friends tell me, but I never 
met him.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Whitman, 
there was something commendable in 
Mr. Blaine’s South American pol- 
icy ?” 17 

“I do, decidedly. The United 
States, as the biggest and eldest 
brother, may well come forward and 
say to the South American States, 
‘Let us all form a bond of union, not 
only to increase our prosperity in a 
commercial point of view, but to re- 
sent and resist anything like foreign 
aggression.’ I think no American can 
object to it. I believe Blaine is going 
to be elected. He will then come out 
well, I have no doubt. When a man is 
made President he soon gets a pro- 
found sense of his responsibilities, and 
an earnest desire to render his coun- 
try good service. In looking back over 
the list, I cannot think of a single 
President who did not do the best he 
knew how from his point of view, al- 
though mistakes, and some pretty bad 
ones, have occurred. Even Fillmore, 
Buchanan and Andrew Johnson must 
be given the credit of patriotic in- 
tentions, whatever errors they 
made .” 18 

But Blaine was defeated; and Whit- 
man, when approached by the press, 
made this comment: 

“I did not vote myself at all, for 
I was quite unwell election day and 
couldn’t go out; but I had come to 


admire the pluck and brilliancy of 
Blaine’s leadership, and thought he 
would exercise as much power over 
the masses, and leaders as well, of the 
Republican party as if he had been 
chosen President. But when the Solid 
South speech came, I am bound to 
say that I thought that utterance 
breathed the rankest sectionalism 
from him at the time, and was mark- 
edly in bad taste . 19 

“If Mr. Blaine wanted to fight it 
out on that line before the election 
he might have rallied the North to 
his standard, to the breaking down 
of certain side issues. But renewing 
the old fires of the rebellion was not 
to my taste . 20 We are even yet, since 
the collapse of the rebellion, walking 
on ashes thinly covering fires. 

THE CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

“What I have since learned, such 
things as the appointment of a man 
like Jones, a very rich iron manufac- 
turer in Pittsburg, but totally unfa- 
miliar with the ‘Heathen Chinee 
games’ of politics, was proof positive 
to me that Blaine meant to dominate 
the campaign himself, and went in 
much in the Shakspearean spirit 
which suggests that one should be- 
ware of entrance into a quarrel; but 
once in, ‘make thy enemy beware/ 
And by the light of the conduct of 
Mr. Blaine while President Garfield’s 
Secretary of State, I feel sure that we 
might safely say that if James G. 
Blaine had become President for four 
years he would have surrounded him- 
self with what have been called ‘Ad- 
venturers from the Territories,’ and 
he would have aimed to build up, 
and with that masterful spirit of his 
would have been the head of a 
personal government only little less 
despotic than that of Louis Napoleon. 

“And, under the whip and spurs 
of Blaine’s magnetic presence, he 
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would have carried things with a 
high hand, and it would- have been a 
personal government as long as he was 
at the head of it. This accounts in 
part for the fear the people had in 
trusting him with a four-years’ lease 
of power. 21 

GROVER CLEVELAND A SAFE AND 
STRONG MAN. 

“But you ask me about Cleveland 
and I will answer you current* cda- 
mo: 

“Grover Cleveland stands out in 
strong colors, in a dear light, as a safe 
and a strong man. One with a pur- 
pose. 

C£ No man before the people ever 
stood up and took the blows of the 
press with better welcome than did 
Cleveland. He bids fair to bring the 
old-time Democracy back to the days 
of ‘manifest destiny and human prog- 
ress. 5 

“I think, too, there is wisdom in 
what Conkling says of the late con- 
test at the polls, that the people were 
averse to three or four Western ad- 
venturers taking possession of the Re- 
publican party with an ‘hurrah, 5 and 
going boldly to work to build up on 
the ruins of the Republicanism of 
Lincoln a personal party, a sort of 
Republican court, where none would 
be admitted to power save those who 
had the ‘open sesame 5 of Blaineism. 55 

It was suggested that Cleveland 
would be surrounded by a dass of 
men who would flatter him as the 
Gascons did one of the old kings, 
courtiers who, when Kcled out of the 
door, dimbed in again at the win- 
dow. 

Walt Whitman seemed to think 
that such dilettante of politics would 
find Cleveland not at all to their 
liking, and added that “there was in 
Cleveland a combination of Scotch- 
Presbyterianism, added to his early 


self-education, which would make a 
statesman who would be governed by 
good sense and patriotism. 55 

A SOLUTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
PROBLEM. 

He thought too, that under Cleve- 
land, who had what was rarer than 
genius in our public men, old-fash- 
ioned horse sense and a splendid sol- 
idity of personal character, there was 
every likelihood of the Southern 
problem reaching a satisfactory solu- 
tion in the next eight years, for what 
the negro wanted was not “coddling, 55 
but “a chance to build up his for- 
tunes, educate his children and help 
bring the South into healthy rela- 
tions with the rich industries, the 
vast resources and the happy homes 
of our own section. 55 

Herbert Spencer, Mr. Whitman 
said, had uttered a sensible postulate 
for a republic like ours, which was: 
“The liberty of all limited by the 
like liberty of each. 5522 

The next year Whitman told Wil- 
liam H. Ballou: “I ... I am satisfied 
with the Administration. Cleveland 
seems to me like a huge wall, great on 
his impedimenta, as it were. His char- 
acter is just what is wanted to bring a 
solid resistance against political corrup- 
tion. 5528 

In 1888 Cleveland was up for re- 
election; his opponent was Benjamin 
Harrison. Whitman, whom Cleveland 
had called his favorite poet, 24 and who 
in June, 1887, had a large portrait of 
Cleveland on top of some books in his 
Camden home, 25 was for Cleveland, al- 
though he had now no “great admira- 
tion 55 for the man personally, calling 
him “rather beefy, elephantine. 5526 For 
Harrison he had even less sympathy: 
Harrison, he said, was “for broadcloth, 
three millions, Presbyterianism, and all 
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that”} 27 the “candidate of all the top- 
loftical conventionalisms of the North — 
of all that is formal, sectional, schismat- 
ic — of all that is commercially iniqui- 
tous, arrogant, macerating.” 28 His chief 
resentment of the man was tied to his 
dislike of “the Republican attitude to- 
ward the South and on the tariff.” 29 
Cleveland, on the other hand, was 
“heartily” thanked, in a letter to the 
New York Herald, for his “free trade 
message.” 80 

Harrison, however, was the winner; 
and when he had been in office two 
years. Whitman was asked what he 
thought of the political situation. Here 
is his response, as given by the Phila- 
delphia Times, August 25, 1890: 

“A plague on both your houses. I 
can’t keep up with the sinuosities of 
American politics. Nor do I want to. 
I am reminded of what Emerson said 
to me — quoting from one of his es- 
says: ‘The Democrat is the young 
conservative; the conservative is the 
old Democrat; the aristocrat is the 
Democrat ripe and gone to seed, but 
all stand on the same platform — the 
supreme value of property which, one 
endeavors to get and the other to 
keep. 81 

Whitman’s conviction was one of long 
standing. As early as 1856, in a pam- 
phlet called The Eighteenth Presidency , 
he had regarded political parties as 
“about played out”: “I place no reliance 
upon any old party, nor any new par- 
ty.” 82 Just twenty years later he ad- 
vised young men to “disengage yourself 
from parties”: “these savage, wolfish 
parties” alarmed him, for they were be- 
coming “less and less tolerant of the 
idea of ensemble and of equal brother- 
hood . . .’ ,88 To Traubel in 1888 he 
said that no man “can enter into what 


we call party politics without seeing 
what a mockery it all is — how little 
either Democrats or Republicans know 
about essential truths.” 84 And he an- 
ticipated nothing special from “any 
President as Presidents go, with party 
politics as they are these days.” 85 “It 
does not matter much who is in Wash- 
ington,” he said. “Certainly they must 
have one,” 88 Speaking “abstractly” of 
“the damned huckster parties,” he re- 
marked: . . neither deserves to win; 

neither Democrats or Republicans.” 87 

Equally disparaging was his opinion 
of Harrison, as reported in the Boston 
Herald , September 3, 1890: “I don’t 
think much of this Harrison administra- 
tion. He’s the meanest egg we ever had 
in that basket.” And in a Philadelphia 
Times interview he said: 

As to Harrison he seems to me to 
be vapid and to have inaugurated the 
day of small things. If there is any 
bigness in the man or his methods 
I fail to ‘observantly distill it out.’ 
What has he done? What will he do? 
He seems to have divided his own 
party and runamuck against many of 
the big leaders, and yet he, the Pres- 
ident, wrapped in the triple brass of 
his own selfishness, hugs to his breast 
the delusion that he can again be 
named for President of the United 
States. I am not a politician, one of 
those who pretend ‘to see the things 
they see not,’ but I can see nothing 
in the President that the masses can 
catch on to or enthuse over. 

“And taking the administration in 
its entirety after two years of public 
trial, judged by the light that beats 
upon the throne, I can only recall 
the criticism a celebrated English 
writer made about the literature of 
the hundred years he had been asked 
to give a comprehensive opinion 
about. He wrote: ‘If I have described 
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this period in English literature as 
vapid and insincere and found it pro- 
ductive of no great- results in intel- 
lect or in morals, it is simply because 
there is no great underlying thought 
in it; but it seems to me as great only 
in shreds and patches, promising 
much, in fulfillment nothing.’ 

“So this administration strikes me, 
though it may be because I am with- 
drawn from the current political 
thought and may judge the lines as 
out of joint, and may expect too 
much of an administration which evi- 
dently seeks first and last to perpetu- 
ate its lease of power.” 88 

But Whitman was not so far “with- 
drawn” to be unaware of the sweeping 
Democratic victory in many states in 
November, 1890; on November 8 he 
sent a “jotting memorandum” to the 
Boston Transcript office: 

Walt Whitman likes the results of 
the late election, and wants more of 
it. Though an old Republican, he 
calls the party in power “the banditti 
combine,” and says, if it were not 
for American elections as safety- 
valves, we should likely have a French 
Revolution here and Reign of Ter- 
ror. 8 ® 

Herbert Bergman 
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gain the most votes . . “Blaine 
is a typical politician — sees every- 
thing for its end in prestige, power, 
property . . (ibid., pp. 540, 
541). “I’ve got too much respect 
for the dock” to read Blaine’s 
speeches. (Ibid., II,* 519). “I hate 
Blaine’s protectionism and anti- 
Chinese principles.” (ibid., I, 
359). See Note 38 below. 

22. “Politics from a Poet,” unidentified 
newspaper dipping. The same 
statement, with omissions, is in the 
New York World , December 31, 
1884. 

23. Washington Post, June 28, 188$. 

24. Whitman doubtless was aware of 
Cleveland’s liking for his poetry: 
in the Camden Mirror, June 16, 
1883, is the item: “Walt Whitman 
is the favorite poet of Governor 
Cleveland, of New York.” 

25. Harrison S. Morris, Walt Whit- 

es 
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mam A Brief Biography with Rem~ 
imsccrtces (Cambridge, 1929), p. 
S3- 

26. Traubel, op, . cit., II, 307; III, 5, 
20. 

27. lbU*y II, 307- 

28. Ibid., Ill, 4-5. 

29. Ibid., pp. 5, 21, 43, 6l. 

30. January 26, 1 888. 

31. The quotation is from “Napoleon; 
Man of the World,” in Represen- 
tative Men ( The Complete Works 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson [Boston, 
1903-1921] Centenary Edition, 
IV, 256). 

32. Furness, op. cit., p. 164. 

33. The Complete Writings, V, 106- 
107. 

34. Traubel, op. cit.. Ill, 20-21. 

35. Hid., p. 30. 

36. [Hartmann], op. cit., p. 20. 

37. Traubel, op. cit., II, 4, 317. 

38. In the same interview he said: 
“When I think of this administra- 
tion the only broad man, like the 
simple great ones gone forever and 
forever by, is James G. Blaine, of 
Maine. He is versatile, brilliant, 
statesmanlike in all his views, and 
I am only sorry that the American 
people are not as broad as is the 
Maine statesman, and are not big 
enough to make him President of 
the United States.” This statement 
is omitted in the interview as re- 
printed in the New York Times, 
September 1, 1890. 

39. Quoted in William Sloane Ken- 
nedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whit- 
man (London, 1896), p. 39. 


The Thumbtack 

[Tor those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Dixiecrat”: Southerner, normally a 
staunch Democrat, but characterized in 
1948 by his strong opposition to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. * * 1 “Glubb’s 
Girls”: desert patrols of John Bagot 
Glubb Pasha, commander of the Arab 
Legion (New York Times, May 23, 
1948). * * * “LeMay Coal and Food 
Company”: United States Adr Force op- 
erations, under General Curtis E. Le- 
May, flying food and supplies into Ber- 
lin over a Russian railroad blockade 
(New York Herald Tribune, July 16, 
19+8). 

“To Simulcast”: “to broadcast by 
radio and television simultaneously”; a 
verb coined by a press agent at Philadel- 
phia’s radio-television station, WCAU- 
TV (John Crosby, “Radio in Review,” 
New York Herald Tribune, June 15, 
1948). 111 Toonerville Trolley 
“Skipper”: Edward C. Glaser, seventy- 
two; died in Mount Vernon, July 12, 
1948. Glaser was for thirty-seven years 
day motorman on the two-mile single- 
track trolley line that inspired Fontaine 
Fox’s cartoon, the “Toonerville Trol- 
ley.” The line, which was noted for its 
creature discomforts, was begun in 1900 
and discontinued in 1937. It ran from 
Pelham to Shore Road in Pelham Man- 
or, New York. It was “discovered” by 
Fontaine Fox in 1909. ter Vetsburg: 
name given to the trailer camps and 
other temporary housing units estab- 
lished for veterans studying at Syracuse 
and Cornell universities. 
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QUERIES 

* An Early “Philological Sodal- 
ity.” The American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety has a large type bookplate with the 
wording “The Philological Sodality’s 
Book.” This, apparently, was printed in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
judging from the type ornaments con- 
stituting the border. It has every ap- 
pearance of being an American book la- 
bel and probably was the plate of some 
society connected with one of the early 
colleges. Can some reader identify the 
college that sponsored a “Philological 
Sodality”? 

Clarence S. Brigham 

> Kipling’s “From Sea to Sea” Let- 
ters: Numbers 17-39. I should like 
to know where I might find some of the 
originals of Kipling’s “From Sea to Sea” 
letters, which he wrote to The Pioneer 
of Allahabad, India, in 1889 and 1890. 
The Huntington Library has Numbers 
I-16, but I want to examine Numbers 
17 - 39 - 

Israel Kaflan 

> Father Bouchu’s Press. Can some- 
one supply biographical or bibliograph- 
ical details on Father Francis Bouqhu 
and the press which he operated at the 
Mission San Francisco de Espada, near 
San Antonio, Texas, some time between 
1858 and 1907? 

The most detailed reference to him 
that I have found is that in William 
Comer’s San Antonio de Bexar (San 
Antonio, 1890, p. 22): 

“Padre Francisco” is Priest, lawyer, 
brick-layer, stone mason, photograph- 
er, historian, printer. His little pam- 
phlets in Spanish would be a credit 


to an office of much larger preten- 
sions. 

The only Bouchu imprint I have un- 
earthed is an Informe oficial . . , sobre 
el estado de las misiones de Texas . . . 
J 793> i n the Bancroft Library. It bears 
no printer’s mark and is undated, and 
would, indeed, have been unidentified 
had not Alphonse Pinart written a note 
on it, dated October 29, 1887, saying 
where and by whom it was printed. 
Obviously, then, it was done before, or 
during the first ten months of 1887. 
Modem guidebooks say that Father 
Bouchu was stationed near San Antonio 
between 1858 and 1907. 

Edvoin H. C or f enter y Jr. 

> The Largest “Type”? In the early 
forties Bruce Rogers designed the in- 
scription for the Hunter College build- 
ing at Park Avenue and Sixty-eighth 
Street, New York City. It is in 3,024- 
point (3^4 -foot) letters, with two-foot 
leading. 

Has any “type” larger than this been 
designed by a typographer of recog- 
nized merit? 

TyfofhUus 

» Edgar Franklin. I am anxious to 
have all available information — however 
slight — on the whereabouts of Edgar 
Franklin or his heirs. He wrote, in the 
early twenties, for such magazines as 
Argosy and Munsefs . I know nothing 
further about him, but evidently his 
forte was fantastic humor, whimsey. He 
is not listed in any of the standard di- 
rectories, and I have no way of know- 
ing whether or not his by-line was — or 
is? — a pen name; I suspect, however, 
it was not. 

August Derleth 
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» Norman Douglas on a Chapter in 
Lawrence’s “Kangaroo.” I Lave read 
— where, I do not know — that Norman 
Douglas once referred to the long chap- 
ter called “The Nightmare,” in D. H. 
Lawrence’s Kangaroo, as “an artistic 
outrage.” (It is an interpolated account 
of Lawrence’s experiences with wartime 
authority in England, told as of his 
chief protagonist) 

Did Douglas actually so characterize 
this chapter in print? If so, where is 
his statement to be found? 

W. B. T. 

» . the Queen of Spain has no 

Legs.” I should like to know where I 
can find the full text of a story written 
around the visit of a queen of Spain to 
a city that was famous for its manufac- 
ture of silk stockings. The city fathers, 
according to the tale as I remember it, 
wanted to show their respect for the 
queen, and therefore sent a delegation 
to her to present her with a dozen pairs 
of silk stockings. The chamberlain was 
shocked and exclaimed, “Sirs, the 
Queen of Spain has no legs.” 

The story, I believe, appeared in a 
French or Spanish reader or grammar; 
but I remember none of the titles. 

A . J, 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.} 

€ New Buildings for Old (8:ii). 
Libby Prison, Richmond, Virginia, was 
bought by Charles F. Gunther, Chicago 
candy manufacturer, who moved it, 
brick by brick, to Chicago in the early 
nineties and resettled it on Wabash 
Avenue, in time for the World’s Colum- 
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bian Exposition of 1893. Around it he 
constructed a battlemented wall, with a 
big gateway. Sentries in Civil War uni- 
form paced the top of the wall. Inside, 
Gunther exhibited his extensive collec- 
tion of Lincoln and Civil War relics, 
including the marble-top table from the 
McLean house, Appomattox, at which 
General Grant sat when he wrote the 
surrender terms (Lee used a smaller 
table). Gunther himself had served in 
the Confederate States Navy. 

Gunther’s exhibition outlasted the 
World’s Fair by several years, but did 
not draw enough visitors to pay for it- 
self. The owner then sold the prison 
to an individual purchaser; and once 
more it was removed, with every brick 
labeled, and re-erected on a farm in 
northern Indiana, to be used as a bam. 
It is there today, with the original 
timbers into which prisoners had cut 
their names. (See the Indiana volume 
of the “American Guide Series.”) Gun- 
ther then organized the Coliseum com- 
pany. He retained the original outside 
walls, roofed over the enclosure with 
steel girders, and in all constructed the 
Coliseum in which Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, Harding, and several other presi- 
dential candidates were nominated. It 
is sometimes wrongly identified as the 
place where Bryan made his “Cross of 
Gold” speech in 1896. That, however, 
was delivered in the Coliseum of the 
World’s Fair, which stood on the north 
side of East Sixty-third Street, one 
block west of Stony Island Avenue. 

Harry Hansen 

« The earliest structure I know of that 
has undergone this kind of change is 
Stirling Castle, chaste frame colonial 
house of Peter Jones, which until the 
early i83o’s stood some nine miles west 
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of Petersburg, Virginia. According to a 
dipping from an unidentified newspa- 
per marked “1833” in pencil, Ashton 
Johnston purchased the house at public 
auction and shortly thereafter had it 
taken down piece by piece and re- 
erected in original detail on its present 
site. It is now No. 320 High Street, 
Petersburg, still a private residence and 
not open to the public. Later local-his- 
tory feature stories give 1835 as the 
year in question ; but it was, presumably, 
in that year that the reassembled house 
was completed, for the edifice had been 
advertised for sale in 1833. 

Not too long ago, the lower James 
River colonial mansions, Ampthill and 
Wilton, were taken down in this bit- 
by-bit manner and set up again in the 
western suburbs of Richmond. 

C. E . G. 

« "Fink” (7:170). The earliest exam- 
ple of this usage that I have found ap- 
pears in George Ade’s People You 
Know (N. Y., 1903, p. 60). It reads: 

Any one who goes against the Faculty 
single-handed is a fink. . . . We trav- 
el 800 in a Bunch, so that when the 
Inquest is held, there is no way of 
finding out just who it was that 
landed the Punch. . . . 

In 1937 I asked Mr. Ade about the 
usage, and he replied: 

... All I remember about the word 
is that I heard it used once in a while 
by the lads who were addicted to the 
fly idiom and I took it that the word 
meant about the same as a dob or no- 
good or rummy. In the fable it ap- 
peared with a capital letter but that 
was by reason of the freak style and 
did not indicate a proper name. . . . 

Louis E. Jackson and C. R. Hellyer, 


in their Criminal Slang (Portland, Ore., 
1914), defined the word: 

Fink, Noun. Current chiefly in 
eastern criminal circles. An unreliable 
confederate or incompetent sympa- 
thizer. See "Crab”; "Lob.” Exam- 
ple: £C We staked him to a day’s work 
for a try-out, but he proved to be a 
fink.” (Sv. In this vocabulary, “crab” 
is defined, generally as one who 
“crabs” or spoils or ruins . . . and 
“lob” [“lobster”] — one with similar 
propensities.) 

Stewart H. Holbrook, in iC Wobbly 
Talk,” ( American Mercury , January, 
1926, pp. 62-65) says (p. 63): 

Dating from the famous Homestead 
strike of 1892 is the odious fink. It 
is by far the most derogatory term in 
the wobbly lingo. Fink, according to 
one version, was originally Pinky a 
contraction of Pinkerton, and re- 
ferred to the army of strike-breakers 
recruited by the detective agency and 
sent to Homestead to subdue the 
striking steel-workers. Many of these 
workers were foreigners and under- 
stood little of the American language. 
But they tried to pick up the battle 
cry, “Th’ goddam Pinks are coinin’!” 
and “the goddam finks” was the re- 
sult. The word has since been used 
to designate a member of a private 
gendarmerie, a strike-breaker, a mine- 
guard, a company operative, or a plain 
stool-pigeon. Among the wobblies it 
is a mean word, a hasty scrap-starting 
word. . . . 

The Pinkertons were active prior to 
1892, and as early as 1 886 appear to 
have been termed “Pinks” ( see Henry 
David’s The History of the Haymarket 
Afiair . N.Y., 1936, p. 187). The Wob- 
bly poet, Joe Hill, who was executed in 
Utah in November, 1915, wrote (“John 
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Golden and the Lawrence Strike.” 
I.W.W. Songs, Twentieth edition, Chi- 
cago, 19*4, p. 16): 

John Golden polled a bogus strike 
with all his “pinks and stools,” 

He thought the rest would follow 
like a crazy bunch of fools. 

From this Golden reference it would 
not appear that fink was a standard term 
in the second decade of this century, as 
it should hare been if Holbrook’s con- 
jecture is sound. 

It is not, therefore, altogether dear 
that fink is of labor origin. Among ho- 
boes and Wobblies, through whom its 
present labor connotation is derived, it 
seems originally to have been merely a 
strong pejorative. In the material I 
have, it occurs too frequently in vocab- 
ularies of criminal and prison slang to 
assign it strictly to labor. Examples of 
the word’s usage prior to the early 
twenties are needed for a full annota- 
tion. 

Peter Tamony 

€ Honeymoons at Niagara Falls (6: 
76 et d.). In 1883 the Critic (Febru- 
aiy 17, p. 71) editorially decried the 
then lamentable vulgarity of Niagara 
Falls, stating that: 

the village is now living on the thous- 
ands brought by excursion trains, 
who come once because it is necessary 
to have seen Niagara, and who seldom 
come again. . . . 

The editorial says that when, through 
legislative action, the Falls have been 
restored to their old condition of beauty, 
“bridal couples will make it one of their 
stopping-places as of old.” The piece 
clearly indicates that Niagara’s popular- 
ity as such far antedated the eighties. 

/. Z). 


« Buried-treasure Stories (8:15 
ah). In a somewhat remote section of 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire, there is an 
old house popularly known as “Ocean 
Bom Mary’s House.” This is supposed 
to have been built by a retired pirate 
who buried treasure near it. I have been 
told that spiritualists, manipulators of 
hazel rods, and others have searched 
for the treasure in vain. 

Roland Gray 


€ First American Tiglon (8:10). 
The zoological phenomenon bom in 
Salt Lake City is referred to in Time 
(May 17, .1948, p. 27) as a “liger,” 
with this notation: 

Not to be confused with the tiglon 
(offspring of a male tiger, a female 
lion) at Manhattan’s Central Park 
Zoo. 

W. B. Thomas 


€ Horses on the Stage (7:173 et d , .). 
Several references to plays in which 
horses put in their appearance can be 
found in Frank Weitenkampfs Man- 
hattan Kaleidoscope (N. Y., 1947). 

In Widow Bedott, at Haverly’s Four- 
teenth Street Theatre in 1881, with 
C. B. Bishop, a female impersonator, in 
the title role, a horse-drawn stagecoach 
emerged from the wings. Six years la- 
ter, a fire engine, pulled by prancing 
horses, crossed the stage in The Still 
Alarm, a sensational piece playing at 
the same house. The third illustration 
comes from Shenandoah, produced at 
the Academy of Music in the nineties. 
Here General Sheridan and his staff, all 
mounted, rallied the retreating Union 
Army. 
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€ Jeffing (7:124 at d.). A further 
piece of evidence on the breadth of 
popularity of jeffing can be found in the 
article “Looking Backward,” an account 
of printing on the West Coast “four 
decades ago” {Pacific Printer and Pub- 
lisher , December, 1932, p. 29). The 
account states: 

Printers in those days were fond of 
liquid cheer. . . . Whenever our staff 
had a hankering for some thirst- 
quencher they would jeff quads on 
the imposing stone to determine who 
would be stuck for a pail of suds. 

H. R. Smith 


« Christmas Firecrackers in the 
Deep South (7:108 et d.). Margaret 
Arson Elliott, in My Aunt Louisa and 
Woodrow Wilson (Chapel Hill, 1944), 
recalls (p. 130) her homesickness for 
this custom around 1897: 

The first thing about it that struck 
me as strange was that my nieces 
made no mention of the firecrackers 
they would shoot off on Christmas 
morning. How well I remembered 
Christmas in Illyria! I would get up 
before daylight, stand shuffling and 
impatient while my Aunt Louisa 
bundled me up in coats and heavy 
shawls. Then I would take a shovelful 
of hot embers from the banked fire, 
and rush out into the darkness. I 
would feel the cold creeping up un- 
der my little skirts as I knelt down 
and puffed and blew until the embers 
turned into a tiny bed of glowing 
coal. Then — bang, bang, bang! — off 
would go my first firecrackers. Some- 
times I would recklessly set off a 
whole bunch at once, and the gray- 
ing dawn would be streaked by tiny 
flames. 

Ellen Kemey 


< Local Winbs (7:175 et d.). The 
African Gold Coast is afflicted, espec- 
ially in December and February, by the 
Hannattan, a cold and exceptionally dry 
wind that blows in from the North 
bringing with it fine particles of sand 
from the Sahara. 

Africanus 

t Pineapple as Symbol of Hospi- 
tality (6:172). The pineapple motif 
was more than popularly acceptable, one 
might say, in the 1830*6. Moses Eaton 
(1796-1886), whose old stencil kit is 
one of the best pieces of evidence on 
the methods of the early New England 
wall-decorators, had among his supplies 
a pineapple pattern. For some time, ac- 
cording to Janet Waring’s Early Ameri- 
can Stencils (N. Y., 1937), it was dif- 
ficult to find a sample of Eaton’s pine- 
apple pattern, but the restoration of 
houses built in the 1830*8 (or earlier) 
has produced adequate evidence. 

R. C. 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (7:175 et 
d.). The second volume of Mackey’s 
Encyclofedia of Freemasonry (Chicago* 
1946) provides some excellent material 
on this subject. 

Between 1 560 and 1723, according 
to this source, women were only tacitly 
or traditionally excluded from initiation 
into Freemasonry j but in 1723 the stip- 
ulations became more explicit. In spite 
of this accepted prohibition, a number 
of women appear to have been wholly 
or partly admitted in that early period. 
Around 1710 one Elizabeth Saint Leger, 
whose father, the first Viscount Don- 
era ile, gave over a part of his house as 
a Lodge room, hid herself in an ad- 
joining chamber. Repairs were being 
made in the structure at the time, and 
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with the removal of a brick or so she 
was able to witness the whole cere- 
mony. In making her escape she was 
discovered, but after a very touching 
appeal she was not only freed but grant- 
ed initiation rites; in fact it is even 
held that in time she became Master of 
the Lodge; and at her death in 1775 
was given a Masonic burial. (She is 
said to have “heard voices” and to have 
been acquainted with a part of the Ma- 
sonic ceremony; but her precise activi- 
ties within the Lodge have been open 
to question.) 

Another record of some interest is 
that concerning Mrs. Catherine Bab- 
ington, bom at Princess Furnace, Ken- 


tucky, December 28, 1815, who used 
(over an extended period) the same 
means of discovering the Masonic rit- 
ual; and when it was known that she 
was so well informed, she was “clothed 
in a suitable uniform of red flannel” 
and taken to the Lodge, where she was 
“obligated as a regular Mason” but ex- 
cluded from official membership. 

Mackey’s book cites a number of oth- 
er cases, some of which, it is pointed 
out, are of lesser application because of 
the popular tendency to confuse Lodges 
of Adoption (which admit women) 
with Lodges of Freemasons (which, of 
course, do not). 

Harold J. Jonas 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he L-D Allen Press, 20 Laureldale Road, Hillsborough, California, is “just 
under way” with a 200-copy edition of selections from Montaigne’s Essays , 
newly translated and edited by Francis Carmody. Tentative plans for this tide 
read: to be set in Garamond or Janson; printed on Oxbow all-rag paper (page 
size IO x 6 J 4 ) in two colors on a Colt’s Armory press; leather spine and doth 
sides; probable price $15.00. 

Lewis Allen’s printing experience goes rather far back. When he was twelve 
his father gave him an ancient Jones-Gordon (io x 15) press and some type of un- 
certain lineage. With this equipment installed in a neighborhood basement, he and 
a friend turned out job printing for the district merchants and a small newspaper, 
entirely hand-set. These activities continued about five years; then during college 
and graduate years all things typographical were abandoned. In 1939, however, he 
and Mrs. Allen acquired a clam-type hand press (6x9) and some type. This they 
installed in the basement of their San Francisco home and soon completed their 
first book. They bought a Colt’s press (10 x 15) and some Bulmer and Cloister 
lightface and Bauer Bodoni types. Their next five books were printed with this 
equipment; the first three titles were done under the imprint “The Press of Lewis 
& Dorothy Allen” — afterwards shortened to “The L-D Allen Press.” Their first 
two titles were their own publications; their last four were published by The 
Book Club of California. 

They now live south of San Francisco and use a converted garage for printing 
and binding offices; both studied hand-binding for three years under Peter and 
Herbert Fahey. 

All efforts of the Press have placed in either the A. I. G. A. “Fifty Boob” or 
the Rounce & Coffin Club’s annual <c Westem Boob.” 
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John Bradford \ “The Qaxton of 
Kentucky”; of Bibliography 

T he District of Kentucky in 
1787 was still a part of Virginia. 
What is now known as the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky was the scene of 
considerable political intrigue, promoted 
and sustained by a conflict of French 
and Spanish interests to the west and 
south. There were, in that day, no post 
offices; safe roads were almost unknown; 
and a medium for the exchange of opin- 
ion on vital issues confronting this rich 
•frontier was undefined. Lexington, seat 
of the infant territory, was a backwoods 
settlement differing but little — in spite 
of its geographical advantages — from 
other stations of the kind scattered 
throughout the West. In its eight-year 
existence it had acquired less than three 
hundred inhabitants, all of whom were 
housed in a little more than forty log 
cabins. A church and a one-story log 
schoolhouse were the only public build- 
ings. 

Such was the region when the thirty- 
eight-year-old soldier-Virginian John 
Bradford, “without a knowledge of the 


printing business, and without a suffic- 
iency of materials, carved from the for- 
est those letters necessary to instruct 
the inhabitants of the wilderness terri- 
tory” (Nile/ Weekly Register, March- 
September, 1830, p. 174). 

The need for some sort of public 
circular or record had been obvious as 
early as 1784. On December 30 of that 
year the first Kentucky Convention con- 
vened at Danville to consider the prob- 
lem of separation from the mother state, 
Virginia, and left this among its pro- 
posals: 

Resolved, That the freedom of the 
Press is highly subservient to Civil 
Liberty and therefore such measures 
ought to be taken as may be most 
likely to encourage the introduction 
of a Printer into the District. 

Bradford’s own account of the action 
taken in this direction is more enlight- 
ening than other contemporary reports. 
For the Kentucky Gazette of January 
4, 1797, he — the then seasoned editor 
— wrote: 

As the circumstances which at first 
gave birth to this paper are unknown 
to the greater part of its present pa- 
trons, it may not be disagreeable to 
any of them to take a retrospective 
view of its origin and progress as well 
as the motives that first induced me 
to undertake the business of a printer. 

In the year 1786, whilst a Con- 
vention of the citizens of Kentucky, 
by their Delegates, were deliberating 
on the propriety of separating from 
the State of Virginia, the want of a 
proper channel throngh which to 
communicate to the people at large 
political sentiments on a subject so 
extremely interesting to them, and in 
which unanimity was so very neces- 
sary, induced them to appoint a Corn- 
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mittee of their own body, to encour- 
age a printer to settle in the District. 
The critical situation in which the 
District of Kentucky was at .that time 
placed, by being surrounded on every 
side by a cruel and savage foe, and 
which almost put an entire stop to 
emigration, consequently to the influx 
of a sufficient circulating medium, oc- 
casioned a belief that no encourage- 
ment could be given by the Commit- 
tee that would procure a Printer to 
remove to Kentucky: This belief was 
much strengthened by an unsuccessful 
attempt which had been made by 
sundry gentlemen, to procure a Mr. 
Miles Hunter (a Printer) to settle hi 
this country, who refused, unless he 
could have secured to him certain 
stipulated emoluments to continue for 
a given time, which they would not 
venture to promise. 

Having duly weighed all the cir- 
cumstances, and from a confidence in 
my own mechanical talents (notwith- 
standing I had not the least knowl- 
edge of the printing business) togeth- 
er with a belief that I could execute 
the business on a small scale until I 
should be able to instruct my sons 
(of which I had five), added to the 
prospect of future advantages to them 
and myself, I was prompted to make a 
tender of my services to the Commit- 
tee. — They accepted them, and made 
report thereof to the Convention, 
who concurred with the Committee, 
and as the highest mark of approba- 
tion, gave me their unanimous prom- 
ise of patronage. 

Satisfied of having obtained every 
encouragement that I had a right to 
expect, or that they as a body had the 
power to grant, and in which I had 
the fullest confidence, I employed 
every possible means in my power to 
perform the engagements made on 
my part, and on the nth day of Au- 
gust, 1787, presented to the world, 


the first number of the Kentucky 
Gazette. It is impossible to express the 
grateful sensations I experienced at 
the approbation with which it was re- 
ceived by its patrons ; notwithstanding 
its almost innumerable imperfections 
— what a striking difference between 
that paper and the one before you 
now! 

Thus was the Kentucke Gazette [sic] 
founded — to promote Kentucky’s ad- 
mission into the Union. By the same 
token, Kentucky’s emergence as an inde- 
pendent state contributed to the success 
of the Gazette. Bradford was not only 
Printer to the Commonwealth; he was 
an influential editor and publisher. His 
sons, too, made their own names not 
only on the Gazette but on other papers 
which followed it; several of them, un- 
der his instruction, became creditable 
printers, journalists, and publishers. 

Bradford himself held other public 
offices. He was twice elected a repre- 
sentative from Fayette County to the 
State Legislature. In 1812 he was a 
candidate for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and on several occasions he 
acted as one of the magistrates of the 
County of Fayette. At the time of his 
death, March 21, 1830, he was county 
high sheriff. In the community which 
he helped to build he was one of the 
early trustees of Transylvania Univer- 
sity 1 , and for a long time chairman of its 
board. He had, too, a long-time interest 
in the improvement of schools and the 
founding of public libraries. 

As an author he contributed only two 
titles *to the long bibliography of Ken- 
tucky literature, if one can ignore the 
thousands of words he wrote for his own 
newspapers in the capacity of editor- 
ialist or commentator. His The General 
Instructor ; or , The Office, Duty and 
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Authority of Justices of the Peace y Sher- 
iffs, Coroners , and Constables in the 
State of Kentucky (Lexington, K y., 
1 800) was long the only guide or source 
in its field. His Notes on Kentucky , 
published serially in the Kentucky Ga- 
zette from 1826 to 1 8 29, remains one of 
the outstanding sources of State history. 
In them he pieced together a valuable 
tale — “all of which he saw and much of 
which he was.” 

The bibliography that follows is an 
attempt to draw together those known 
sources which might serve as a frame- 
work for an extended study of this im- 
portant early American. Documentary 
sources unavailable to the writer are only 
mentioned. Accessible to any student, 
on the other hand, are the Journals of 
the Kentucky Conventions, the Journals 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Journals of the Senate, Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly (for Bradford^ appoint- 
ments as Public Printer to the Common- 
wealth and for his publishing activities 
while serving in that capacity). For lo- 
cal materials one should consult the com- 
pilation of abstracts of Fayette County 
court records noted in the bibliography. 
There is, of course, no formal biogra- 
phy of John Bradford of Kentucky. So 
far as his contemporary influence is con- 
cerned, there is, obviously, ample justi- 
fication for such a book. One of his 
critics has gone so far as to say that he 
“rightly deserves designation as the 
‘Caxton of Kentucky.*” 

/. Books 

Biographical Encyclopaedia of Kentucky 
. . . of the Nineteenth Century . Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, J. M. Armstrong, 
1878, Vol. 2, p. 415. 

Brigham, Clarence S. History and Bib- 
liography of American Newspapers, 


1690-1820. Worcester, Mass., Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, 1947, 2 
vols. 

Clift, David H. “Some Notes on a Pio- 
neer Printer, John Bradford, and on 
his Paper, the Kentucky Gazette.” 
ms. Lexington, Ky., The Lexington 
Public Library, 1932. 

Clift, G. Glenn. “Checklist of Kentucky 
Newspapers in the Lexington Public 
Library.” Lexington, Ky., The Lex- 
ington Public Library, 1939. 199 
pp. Typewritten ms. (Copies in Lex- 
ington Public Library, University of 
Chicago Library, and Library of Sam- 
nel M. Wilson, University of Ken- 
tucky Library.) 

Governors of Kentucky , 1792 - 

1942. Kentucky Sesquicentenmdl 
Edition. Cynthiana, Ky., The Hob- 
son Press, 1942. 

History of Pioneer Kentucky. 

Lexington, Ky., Lexington Herald , 
1 93 3 -1 93 4* One volume of newspa- 
per dippings bound. 100 pp. No in- 
dex or documentation. 

Juvenile history of the founding 
and settlement of Kentucky, large- 
ly retold from John Bradford’s 
Notes on Kentucky . 

Collins, Lewis. Collins* Historical 
Sketches of Kentucky. History of 
Kentucky Brought Down to 1874. 
By Richard H. Collins. Covington, 
Ky., Collins and Company, 1874, 2 
vols. 

JiHson, Willard Rouse. The First Print- 
ing in Kentucky , some Account of 
Thomas Parvin and John Bradford 
and the Establishment of the Ken- 
tucky Gazette in Lexington in the 
Fear 1787 , with a Bibliography of 
Seventy Titles. Louisville, Ky., C. T. 
Dearing, 1936. 

Another reprinting of John D. 
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Shane’s interview with. Parvin 
whom Dr. Jillson attempts to esr 
tablish as the first Kentucky print- 
er. Biographical chronology of 
John Bradford, pp. 35-39. The 
seventy titles of this “Annotated 
Bibliography on John Bradford, 
Thomas Parvin and, the Kentucky 
Gazette” overlap and include many 
insignificant items. 

Kerr, Charles, editor. History of Ken- 
tucky ... By William Elsey Con- 
nelley . . . and E. M. Coulter . . . 
Chicago and New York, The Ameri- 
can Historical Society, 1922, 5 vols. 

Lee, James Melvin. “John Bradford, 
June 6, 1749 - March 20, 1830” 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
VoL 2, pp. 557 - 558 - 

History of American Journal- 
ism . Boston, Houghton Miffiin, 1917. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Beginnings of 
Printing in the Middle West. Chi- 
cago, The Author, 1930. 14 pp. 

John Bradford , Pioneer Print- 
er of Kentucky. Springfield, 111 ., pri- 
vately printed, 1931. (Two hundred 
copies reprinted from the National 
Printer Journalist for February, 
1931.) 

' '■ The Westward Migration of 
the Printing Press in the United 
States , 1786-1836. Mayence, Ger- 
many. Offprint from Gutenberg 
Johrhuchy 1930. 20 pp. 

Perrin, William H. The Pioneer Press 
of Kentucky. Louisville, Ky., John P. 
Morton, 1888. (Filson Club Publi- 
cations, No. 3.) 

Chief source for the subject, and 
with' Ranck, History of Lexington , 
q-v., long the only reliable sources 
on Bradford's life. 

Ranck, George W. History of Lexing - 
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ton. Cincinnati, Ohio, Robert Clark, 
1872. 

Robinson, Elrie. Biographical Sketches 
of James M. Bradford , Pioneer Print- 
er. St. Francisville, La., The St. 
FrancisviJle Democrat , 1938. 

Shane, John D. Manuscript, Draper 
Collection 1 3CC2 1 1 . “Interview with 
Fielding Bradford.” Madison, Wis. 
Biographical notes with dates re- 
ported to Shane by John Brad- 
ford’s brother and partner in the 
Kentucky Gazette venture. 

Staples, Charles R. The History of Pio- 
neer Lexington (Kentucky). 

Original material from Fayette 
County court records and other 
local sources concerning much of 
Bradford’s life and work in the 
pioneer community from 1779 to 
1806. 

Stipp, George W(ashington) . The 
Western Miscellany . . . Xenia, Ohio, 
1827. 

Reprint of twenty-three chapters 
of Bradford’s Notes on Kentucky. 
These were taken from the Ken- 
tucky Gazette as they appeared 
serially, edited to include only tales 
of Indian fighting, adventure, etc., 
and brought out by the enterpris- 
ing Stipp in a volume of 224 
pages. Very rare. John Bradford is 
not identified as author. {See also 
Townsend, John Wilson, John 
Bradford’s Historical , Etc.) 

Townsend, John Wilson, editor. John 
Bradford’s Historical , Etc. Notes on 
Kentucky . From The Western Mis- 
cellany , compiled by G. W. Stipp, in 
1827. With an introduction by John 
Wilson Townsend . . . San Francisco, 
The Grabhom Press, 1932. 

Reissue of Stipp’s work with 
names, dates, and political discus- 
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sions, omitted by Stipp, properly 
restored. 

Kentucky in American Letters , 

1784-1912. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, The 
Torch Press, 1913. 

United States Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. American Imprints Inven- 
tory . . . No. 5. Checklist of Ken- 
tucky Imprints, 1787-1810. By 
Douglas C. McMurtrie . . . and Al- 
bert H. Allen. Louisville, Ky., The 
Historical Records Survey, 1939. 
Mimeographed. 

American Imprints Inventory 

. . . No. 6. Checklist of Kentucky 
Imprints , 1811-1820. By Douglas 
C. McMurtrie . . . and Albert H. 
Allen. Louisville, Ky., The Histori- 
cal Records Survey, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Weaks, Mabel Clare, Calendar of ihe 
Kentucky Papers of the Draper Col- 
lection of Manuscripts. Madison, 
Wise., State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, 1935. 

Index to John D. Shane’s inter- 
views with midwest pioneers, in- 
cluding talks with the Bradfords 
and John Bradford’s contemporar- 
ies. 

White, Mrs. Nelle (Rhea). The Brad- 
fords of Virginia in the Revolution- 
ary War, and Their Kin. Richmond, 
Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 1932. 

Wilson, Samuel M. History of Ken- 
tucky, from 1803 to 1928, VoL 2: 
History of Kentucky, by Temple 
Bodley and Samuel M. Wilson. Chi- 
cago, S. J. Clarke Publishing Com- 
pany, 1928. 

Bradford treated as editor, pub- 
lisher, and historian. Judge Wil- 
son, "the dean of Kentucky his- 
torians,” was the recognized au- 
thority on John Bradford, and at 


his death in 1946 he left unpub- 
lished the final work on Bradford’s 
life, his newspaper, and his Notes 
on Kentucky, all but four chapters 
of which had been recovered by 
the author. 

, editor. “Notes on Kentucky, 

by John Bradford.” Introduction by 
Samuel M. Wilson. Typewritten ms. 
University of Kentucky library, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

All but four chapters of Bradford’s 
history of pioneer Kentucky as well 
as the most important short biog- 
raphy of Bradford. 

It. Articles 
a. Periodical Articles 

Brown, Dr. Leland A., "The Family of 
John Bradford,” The Kentucky 
Press, September, 1937, pp. 1-5. 
Original genealogical study of the 
John Bradford family and of the 
publisher’s life in Kentucky. Bib- 
liography. 

Clift, G. Glenn. "Bradford’s Gazette 
Became Leader in Public Minds,” 
The Kentucky Press, March, 1 937, 

pp. 1-5. ^ 

Historical and critical survey of 
Vol. I of the Kentucke Gazette. 
Bibliography. 

"Correspondence of Clark and Genet. 
Selections from the Draper Collection 
in the Possession of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, to Eluci- 
date the Proposed French Expedition 
under George Rogers Clark against 
Louisiana in the Years 1 793-1 794,” 
Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1896. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print, Off., 1897, VoL I, 
pp. 930-1 107. 

Bradford and his participation as 
molder of puhlic opinion in the 
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Genet Affair, as editor-publisher, 
citizen, and Clerk of the Lexing- 
ton Democratic Club. 

Coulter, E. Merton. “The Efforts of 
the Democratic Societies of the West 
to Open the Navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi,” The Mississippi Valley His - 
toricd Review, June, 1924, pp. 376- 
389. 

Bradford’s writings for and work 
with the Democratic Club of Lex- 
ington during the Genet mission 
in Kentucky. 

Dupre, Huntley. “The Kentucky Ga- 
zette Reports the French Revolu- 
tion,” The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, September, 1939, PP- 
163-180. 

Hiden, Mis. Philip Wallace. “The 
Bradford Family of Fauquier County, 
Virginia,” Tyler's Quarterly Maga- 
zine, October, 1945, pp. 1 14-139. 

Kerr, Charles. “John Bradford, An Ad- 
dress before the Bradford Club in 
Advocacy of a Tablet to His Mem- 
oiy;” Register of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society, September, 1919, 
pp. 83 ff. 

King, Margaret I, “John Bradford and 
the Institution of Printing in Ken- 
tucky,” Letters (The University of 
Kentucky), November, 1930, pp. 26- 
2 9 - 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. “A Bibliogra- 
phy of Eighteenth Century Kentucky 
Broadsides,” The Filson Club His- 
tory Quarterly , Vol. 10, pp. 23-30. 

“A Check List of Kentucky 

Almanacs, 1789-1830,” Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
July, 1932, pp. 237-259. 

“Notes on Printing in Ken- 
tucky in the Eighteenth Century,” 
The Filson Club History Quarterly , 
Vol. 10, pp. 261-280. 


The beginnings of the press in the 
Ohio Valley, with special refer- 
ence to the work ’of Thomas Par- 
vin, first journeyman printer in 
Kentucky (and believed to have 
been printer for Bradford). 

Niles' Weekly Register , March-Septem- 
ber, 1830 (Vol. 2, 4th Ser.), p. 
174. Obituary of John Bradford. 

Perrin, William H. “Thei First News- 
paper West of the Alleghenies,” 
Magazine of American History , Au- 
gust, 1887, pp. 1 21-127. 

Portmann, Victor R. “Kentucky Cele- 
brates 150th Anniversary of Brad- 
ford’s Kentucky Gazette,” In Ken- 
tucky, Summer, 1937, pp. 46-47. 

Purcell, George W. “A Survey of Early 
Newspapers in the Middle Western 
States,” htdiarta Magazine of His- 
tory, December, 1924, pp. 347-363. 

Staples, Charles R. “History in Circuit 
Court Records,” Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society, April, 
1930 - October, 1935. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold. “The Ohio 
Valley Press Before the War of 1812- 
15,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, April 15, 1908- 
April 21, 1909, pp. 309-368. 

Wilson, Samuel M. “John Bradford, 
Kentucky’s First Printer,” The Fil- 
son Club History Quarterly , April, 
* 937 > PP- 260-269. 

A second letter by Judge Wilson 
in the controversy over statements 
made by Willard Rouse Jillson in 
his The First Printing in Ken- 
tucky, where it is asserted that 
Thomas Parvin — not John Brad- 
ford — set the type and struck the 
first issues of Bradford’s paper. 

“John Bradford, not Thomas 

Parvin, First Printer in Kentucky,” 
The Filson Club History Quarterly , 
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April, 1937, pp. 145-15 1. 

“The Kentucky Gazette and 

John Bradford, Its Founder,” Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Vol. 31, Part 2, 1937, pp. 
102-132. 

The most authentic outline of 
Bradford’s life and work; used as 
basis for Judge Wilson’s extended 
paper on Bradford left unpub- 
lished at his death in October, 
1946. , 

b. Newspaper Articles 

Clift, G. Glenn. “Files of Earliest 
Newspapers in State Kept at Lexing- 
ton Public Library . . Lexington 
Herald*, February 26, 1 933. 

“John Bradford’s Historical, 

Etc. Notes on Kentucky. From the 
Western Miscellany, compiled by G. 
W. Stipp, in 1827. With an Intro- 
duction by John Wilson Townsend 
. . . San Francisco, The Grabhom 
Press, 1932.” A review. Lexington 
Herald , December 18, 1932. 

Gxehan, Enoch. “Lexington’s Earliest 
and Latest Newspaper Enterprise,” 
The Kentucky Gazette, January 13, 
1907. 

“John Bradford and His Influence 
on Lexington,” Lexington Leader, 
March 19, 1916. 

The Kentucky Gazette, 1787-1848. 
Certain issues contain primary 
source material in the form of 
reminiscences by Bradford. These 
firsthand accounts provide the only 
autobiographical record left by 
“Old John.” In the January 4, 
1797, issue, Bradford tells of his 
difficulties in establishing and sell- 
ing a newspaper in a wilderness 
community. The last eight years 
of the Gazette are missing; and 


while the date of its suspension has 
been determined, the volume num- 
ber and date of the last issue have 
not. 

G. Glenn Cttjt 

The Thumbtack 

{For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Black Letter Dogs”: eighteenth- 
century English bibliomanes who would 
collect nothing but “Gothic libraries.” 
i 1 -f “Clay’s Pigeons”: men who, un- 
der the command of Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, operate American “air lift” and 
fly supplies into Berlin {Time, July 26, 
1948). r * * “Esso” Originator: Ed- 
gar A. Holbein, who died at his home 
in Bronxville, New York, August n, 
1948; it was at his suggestion that the 
name was assigned to Standard Oil’s 
first premium motor fuel, introduced in 
1926. f * * First Rescue Mission: 
self-entered claim of the McAuley Wa- 
ter Street Mission in New York City, 
which, on July 27, 1948, moved out of 
its seventy-six-year-old quarters to make 
way for a new low-rent housing proj- 
ect; according to Ludwig B. Amerding, 
the mission’s fifth superintendent, the 
organization opened on October 8, 
1872, in a rickety frame building in 
“the Bloody 4th Ward,” and in that 
day was known as “the Helping Hand 
for Men” (New York Herald Tribune, 
July 28, 1948). r r r “Pile Engi- 
neer”: name for an operator working 
with atomic energy; refers, of course, 
to the atomic pile, or huge assembly of 
slugs of uranium and moderating ma- 
terial. r r r “Rumsky”: a concoction 
said to be sold by black marketeers in 
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Britain; made by removing a third of 
the contents of a whisky bottle and re- 
placing that with rum; it is reported to 
bring sixteen dollars a bottle. 

“Smith and Wesson Line”: the 
southern Negro's uncomplimentary 
name for the Mason and Dixon's Line 
(Ray Sprigle's “In the Land of Jim 
Crow,” New York Herald Tribune , 
August 20, 1948). 111 “Tumble- 
bee”: a Virginia Negro colloquialism 
synonymous with bumblebee , evidently 
of recent origin ( rumblebee is another 
variation, but in this case the reported 
usage is too slight to permit its classi- 
fication as a popular term). 

QUERIES 

» Washington’s Use of “Share” and 
“Plow Share.” It is a known fact that 
George Washington contracted for 
farming on shares. The tenant farmer's 
compensation was fixed at “two shares,” 
which, according to extant accounts, 
meant one-eighth of the whole crop. 
This would seem to indicate, inciden- 
tally, that Washington made a very ad- 
vantageous deal; for during the 1655- 
1665 period, long-term share-crop leases 
were drawn up in Virginia on the basis 
of one-fourth to the owner and three- 
fourths to the tenant farmer. 

Scattered source material indicates 
that in earlier colonial Virginia (i.e., 
prior to 1622) it was assuined that the 
average tiller could properly tend fifty 
acres. Until 1613-1614 farming was on 
a communal basis and workers were ser- 
vants of the colony. But this method 
proved unsuccessful. Free agricultural 
enterprise was introduced by Sir Thom- 
as Dale about 1613-1614 (there was no 
private ownership of land until 1619) 
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by allowing each farmer on community 
land all he could produce on three acres 
while faithfully discharging his com- 
munal duties. Under this system the 
share of the tiller was roughly one- 
sixteenth. 

Under the feudal system in England 
tenants at one time paid “plow share” 
rent, presumably the products of “one 
acre.” But it is not clear how many 
acres were, in turn, allowed the tenant 
for his own use in return for such a 
fee. 

What, then, was Washington's inter- 
pretation of the term share (and flow 
share) 

C . E . G. 

» Uncomplimentary Names. Accord- 
ing to W. R. Thomas' Life Among the 
Hills and Mountains of Kentucky (Lou- 
isville, c. 1926), Kentucky mountain- 
eers refer (p. 167) to a shirker as “Law- 
rence.” The good English names “Reg- 
inald” and “Percy” have lost caste here 
in the United States, as everybody 
knows, and “Sidney” has probably never 
been the same since Tom Sawyer . But 
what's wrong with “Lawrence”? And 
what other names, here and abroad, 
have earned similar reputations? 

Onomasticus 

> “Bucks Have at Ye All!” I should 
like to know where and how I can, if 
possible, lay hands on a copy of the 
popular old theatrical monologue “Bucks 
Have at Ye All!” Like the “Lecture on 
Heads,” this seems to have been a uni- 
versal favorite in this country a century 
and a half ago, but I have never seen a 
copy of it. There may, quite conceiv- 
ably, be none extant. But if there is 
I should like to see it. 

William Carson 
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» “Right as Rain.” Has the phrase 
“right as rain” any merit other than 
euphony? There is nothing strictly 
right about rain, unless in a looser usage 
one could consider right as synonymous 
with essential. Has it, then, any real 
significance as a phrase or is it a catchy 
combination? Standard phrase-origin 
sources do not throw any light on this 
expression. 

George H. Sullivan 

» Trunk-lid Decoration. On the in- 
side of the lid of an old (English?) 
trunk, made at least as early as 1830, 
there is a colored print — boating scene 
— with the words <c Druck v. J. Hesse 
in Berlin” engraved in the lower right- 
hand corner. It is nicely set into a blue- 
and-silver conventional border band. 
There is nothing to show that the pic- 
ture was (or was not) mounted there at 
the time of its manufacture. But in any 
case I should like to know whether it 
was customary, about a century ago, to 
put decorative pieces of this kind on 
such seldom-seen surfaces. (This par- 
ticular trunk belonged to a New Eng- 
lander j the pictorial work may have 
been added at a time when Currier & 
Ives prints were at the height of their 
popularity.) 

T. R. 

» Women on Paper Money. A woman 
correspondent to the Detroit Free Press 
(April 14, 1948) suggested that pic- 
tures of women replace those of male 
celebrities on our currency. Promptly 
Randolph G. Adams forwarded a three- 
dollar bill issued a century ago by a bank 
in Tecumseh, Michigan, on which' an 
undraped female form was flirting with 
a buzzard. 

What other currencies display or have 
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displayed naked women? In Latin 
America? In France? 

Midas 

ANSWERS 

{References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.] 

€ Garrison War Diary (7:87). The 
diaries of George Thompson Garrison, 
which he kept during the Civil War, 
contained, primarily, personal informa- 
tion and family news and were not 
written with a view to assembling source 
materials for Civil War history. They 
have not been published. 

I believe, however, that in preparing 
a history of the 55 th' Regiment of the 
Massachusetts Infantry — which was 
eventually published — this diary was 
examined for checking a few dates and 
other facts. Moreover, Burt Green 
Wilder of Cornell, an assistant surgeon 
of the regiment, had access to it when 
he was gathering information on that 
unit. 

Rhodes A. Garrison 

« Long American Hikes (7:155 at 
ok). An amusing illustration is described 
in George Dolby’s Charles Dickens as 
l Knew Him, where it appears as “The 
Sporting Narrative” (pp. 220, 261 ff.). 
The match, walked off on the last day 
of February, 1868, took place “between 
George Dolby (British subject), alias 
the £ Man of Ross’ ” — Dickens’ tour 
manager — and ‘‘James Ripley Osgood 
(American citizen), alias the ‘Boston 
Bantam.’ ” It was a thirteen-mile 
stretch. Charles Dickens (“the Gadshill 
Gasper”) and James T. Fields (“Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy”) acted as goal posts. 
Osgood won, by much more than a 
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Lead. There was a considerable amount 
of good-natured irritation over the fact 
that Osgood was given a decided edge 
when Mrs. Fields appeared on the 
scene, very near the finish line, and 
held out before him — as a deliberate 
goad — a platter of delectably hot food. 
(Contemporary press accounts, too, gave 
over a good portion of their column to 
a review of the inequities of that try- 
ing last lap.) 

As successful as the events of the day 
was the dinner given in the evening, 
and to this a number of celebrities, in- 
cluding “an obscure poet named Long- 
fellow (if discoverable),” were invited. 

P. B, 

< New Buildings for Old (8:28 ei 
d.). The Lindens, built shortly before 
the Revolution in Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, by Robert Hooper [“King” Hoop- 
er], reputed to be the “wealthiest mer- 
chant of Marblehead,” was moved to 
Washington, D. C., in 1936 by George 
M. Morris, its new owner. The same 
structure had served as summer head- 
quarters for General Gage in 1774. 

J. W. 

< The Kentucky Colonel (7:57 et 
al.). The honorary title of “Admiral of 
Chesapeake Bay” was recently created 
by Maryland’s Gov. Preston Lane, Jr., 
who conferred it upon Gov. James H. 
Duff of Pennsylvania. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch of July 31, 
1948, Governor Duff becomes the sole 
holder of the tide. According to Ken- 
tuckians, however, who immediately 
took issue with the Marylander’s claim, 
their own state granted the title of ad- 
miral as early as 1920, when the late 
Gov. Edwin P. Morrow appointed Wal- 
lace T. Hughes “Admiral of the Green 


River Fleet, Kentucky Navy.” [For Mr. 
Hughes’s own account of this episode 
see AN&Q, July, 1947, p. 57.] 

E. A. 

« Black Market (7:92 et d.). Gold 
miners in the old Rocky Mountain min- 
ing regions have been operating a fel- 
low market” in gold, according to a 
story in Ttme> July 26, 1948. Opera- 
tors were trying to avoid a government 
price ceiling of thirty-five dollars an 
ounce by selling it for seventy an ounce 
in Europe. 

J . W. 

« Private Theaters in America (7: 
1 21 at d .) . The old Rancocas Inn in 
the ghost town of Smithville, New Jer- 
sey, was built in the sixties by H. B. 
Smith, to house the employees of his 
machine factory? it was unique in those 
early days in that it contained a small 
private theater. The inn itself is only 
now being razed. 

r. l. w . 

« Origin of “Jno.” (7:103). In Sax- 
ton’s map (1574) of Oxford,' Bucks, 
and Berks. (. . . and presumably in his 
other maps) the place-name element 
“ham” is regularly written “hma,” e.g., 
Highe Wickhma, Cheshm*, Berkhm®- 
stede. The “a” is always above the line 
and almost always to the right of the 
“m,” though occasionally it is directly 
over it. 

Was there a general practice of short- 
ening a syllable to the first and last let- 
ters, and then adding the omitted vowel 
above the line? In writing, the hand 
would naturally move on to the right, 
and the vowel would tend to be placed 
after the final letter instead of above it 
or above the shortened syllable. Printers 
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would tend to set all the letters in the 
same size, bringing the vowel down to 
the line, and hence the form “Jno.” 
would arise, and might be found in 
handwriting when print had made it 
familiar. If this is right it follows that 
“Jno.,” whenever found, preserves a 
significant earlier usage, and should not 
be indiscriminately represented by 
“Jno.” 

This is merely a hypothesis on two 
instances unsupported by any knowledge 
of the history of English handwriting. 

G. N. S. H. 

[From Notes and Queries, May I, 
194.8.] 

€ Okdeal by Touch (7:154). The 
belief that the corpse bleeds when 
touched by the murderer occurs also in 
folk-tales and popular legends of differ- 
ent nations. See C. V. Christensen’s 
Baareproven (1900)5 H. F. Feilberg’s 
Bidrag til en Ordbog over Jyske AU 
muesmd , Kobenhavn, 1914, Vol. IV, 
47a; Francis James Child’s The Eng- 
lish and Scottish Popular Ballads . Bos- 
ton, 1882-1898, VoL II, 143, 146, 
148, 153; Vol. IV, 468a. The same 
motif has its place also in Stith Thomp- 
son’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 
Bloomington, 1933. Vol. II, 160, No. 
Di 3 1 8.5.2: Corpse bleeds when mur- 
derer touches it. 

O. F. Babler 
[From Notes and Queries, May 29, 
19+8.] 

c “Chicago Game” (8:1 i). James 
Maitland, in his American Slang Dic- 
tionary (Chicago, 1891) has the follow- 
ing entry: 

Chicagoed (Am.), the equivalent of 

“skunked” or beaten out of right. 


Some years ago Chicago had a base- 
ball team which met with phenome- 
nal success. Other competing dubs 
which ended the game without scor- 
ing were said to have been “Chica- 
goed” 

Sylva Clapin reprinted Maitland’s 
material, but not verbatim, in The New 
Dictionary of Americanisms (N. Y., 
1902). 

However, the Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, in its New Volumes (1910) 
has this definition: 

Chicago, v.t (In allusion to the as- 
sumed meaning of Chicago, namely, 
‘skunk’ (it really means ‘at the place 
of the skunk or skunks’). In card - 
playing and other games, to ‘skunk* 
or ‘whitewash* (an opposing ride) 5 
that is, to prevent it from scoring any 
runs or points. (Slang, U. S.) 

The National League was organized 
in 1876, and in its first fifteen years 
the Chicago team won the pennant six 
times. The 1880 team holds the dis- 
tinction of having captured the flag by 
the highest percentage of games (.798) 
won by any winner. 

A. C. Anson comments on the 1885 
and 1886 teams in his A Ball PlayePs 
Career (Chicago, 1900, p. 128): 

The team . . . was . . . one of the 
strongest that has ever been gotten 
together in the history of the League. 

Alfred H. Spink, in The National Game 
(St, Louis, 1910) says (p. 19): “The 
Chicago White Stockings of the Eight- 
ies ... has never had an equal.” This 
team, however, lost the so-called world’s 
championship to St Louis, three games 
to two, with one tied, in 18855 that of 
1886, four games to two, also to St. 
Louis. In 1885 it won the National 
League championship from the New 
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York Giants by only two games, and in 
the season o£ 1886 topped Detroit only 
after “one of the hardest seasons 1 had 
ever gone through” (Anson, of. cit. y p. 
126). 

The relative success of the Chicago 
White Stockings seems to have evoked, 
in the minds of imaginative, enthusiasm 
tic baseball fans, a reference to the older 
controversy as to the precise etymology 
of the proper name of the ‘ ‘Windy 
City.” The verb Chicago as applied to 
baseball in this way gained a solid basis 
thirough this earlier allusion and by 
an extension of meaning. Nowadays, 
however, the term seems to be used 
principally in card-playing (See Web- 
ster’s NID, 1934). 

Peter Tamony 

€ Presidents on the Floor op Con- 
gress (7:158 et al.). Woodrow Wilson 
broke a hundred-year-old tradition by 
appearing before the two houses of 
Congress to deliver an address in per- 
son instead of sending it to be read. 
(The practice of reading a message di- 
rect had lapsed since the [first] Adams 
administration.) On the day following, 
according to one account, a cartoon was 
published showing Theodore Roosevelt 
“scowling . . ^ and pounding the air 
with his fists and exclaiming, Why in 
hell didn’t I think of that first!’ ” 

Ellen Kemey 

< American Ghosts (8:13 et d .). In 
the late eighteenth century the ghost of 
Eliza Mason Sedgwick made an appear- 
ance annually in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Nathalie Sedgwick Colby gives 
the history of this apparition in her 
Remembering (Boston, 1938, pp. 15- 
16). Eliza was the first wife of Theo- 
dore Sedgwick. After her death she ap- 
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peared as in a dream to her husband 
once each year. 

EUen Kemey 

< It should be noted that Camptonville 
is in California, not Nevada, as stated 
at the last reference. (So, incidentally, 
is Nevada City.) 

M. A . deF. 

« Infant-Snatching Eagles (7:153). 
The belief that eagles can carry off 
children was current about 1910 in 
East Orange, New Jersey, according to 
Victoria Lincoln. She states, in Grand- 
mother and the Comet (N. Y., 1944, 
p. 190), that her grandmother consid- 
ered a child of five light enough to be 
lifted by the birds but one of six too 
heavy. 

On the other hand, an article by Dan 
Mannix (“Bird Blind,” Saturday Even- 
ing Post , May 23, 1942) states that an 
eagle is able to lift only about four 
pounds. “Occasionally,” he adds, “some- 
one demands to be allowed to shoot 
eagles because they are supposed to carry 
off livestock, and even children.” 

A highly amusing account of a 
“snatching”-— by “a large seabird that 
we could never place in our little col- 
ored book of Birds of America” — may 
be found in Stephen Longstreet’s Nine 
Lives zoith Grandfather (N. Y., 1944, 
pp. 165-66). 

E . K. 

€ Authors’ Self-allusions (7:157 et 
al.). In James Huneker’s Pointed Veils 
Y., 1920) “Mona held in her 
hand a book of musical sketches by an 
author unknown to her. It was entitled 
Melomaniac8.” Melomaniacs is one of 
Huneker’s own books. 


W. B . Thomas 
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« Twenty-three Skiddoo (8:10). 
Chekhov uses "twenty-three” with the 
connotation of mild misfortune. In The 
Cattle-Dealers the guard is made to say: 

Whether we set off now or in the 
morning we shan’t be number four- 
teen. We shall have to be number 
twenty-three. 

E . K. 

« Traditional Boasts (5:61 et d.). 
Rhodes refers to herself as the "Island 
of Roses” and the “Bride of the Sun,” 
according to J. N. Cassavis’ A Sympo- 
sium on the Dodecanese Protesting 
Italian Oppressions. 

Philhellenus 

« Manuscripts Destroyed by Acci- 
dent (7:175 et al.). Another example 
is referred to in Arthur Davison Ficke’s 
poem, “Immortals in Exile” ( Selected 
Poems . N. Y., 1926, p. 187), the third 
stanza of which reads: 

There walked the postman from 
whose face 

No shock the smile could oust. 
Who lost, beyond our power to trace, 
The sketch of Lessing’s "Faust.” 

Mrs. Henry D. Holmes 

« Horses on the Stage (8:30 et al.). 
Timour the Tartar is said to be the 
vehicle in which horses first actually 
appeared in a dramatic cast. This play 
is the work of “Monk” Lewis, and was 
enacted at Covent Garden in 1811. 

A statement equivalent to mine ap- 
pears somewhere in the critical litera- 
ture concerning Lewis; I Burmise that 
its being prefaced "is said” caused me 
to omit its source from notes, made 
many years ago.' 

W. B. Thomas 


« Women in Men’s Clubs (.8:31 st 
al.) . The Naval Academy midshipmen’s 
after-dinner speaking dub had a lady 
guest speaker for the first time (March 
15, 1948) since its founding thirty- 
five years ago— Comdr. Eleanor Grant 
Rigby of Cheshire, Connecticut. Her 
subject was t4 Never Underestimate the 
Power of Women.” 

/. D. 

« "Houn’ Dog Club” (8:11). Is there 
any relation between this organization 
and the Order of Retired Methodist 
Ministers and Hound Dogs, in which 
President Truman once dedined honor- 
ary membership? 

El Perro 

€ Mary, Queen of Scots (7:138). I 
do not recall the source of my informa- 
tion for the anecdote of Mary, Queen of 
Scots — I wrote The Last Home of Mys- 
tery some twenty years ago. However, 
I have a vague recollection that I came 
across the story in an old and very rare 
life of the Queen which a friend had 
picked up in either Paris or London. 

E. Alexander PotoeB 

« Floating Churches (7:110 et al.). 
The idea of a floating church or chapel 
was current in England in 1829, and a 
reference to it appears in Florence 
Becker Lennon’s Victoria through the 
Looking-Glass (N. Y., 1945, pp. 13- 
14). She quotes from the February 13, 
1829, entry in Charles Greville’s diary: 

I read a curious thing in the news- 
papers today. In the Common Coun- 
cil a sum is asked for the mainten- 
ance of floating chapels on the 
Thames. Somebody asks why the sail- 
ors don’t go to some of the churches 
on shore. The reply was that nothing 
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will induce them to go there, and 
that they will attend divine service 
on their own element or not at all. 

B. K. 


« Forbidden-Books Repositories (4: 
109 et at .). “Inferno’’ was the desig- 
nation at the Boston Public Library in 
1901, according to Ferris Greenslet’s 
account in Under the Bridge (Boston, 
1943 , P- 69). 

E. K . 


« Local Winds (8:31 et d .). A Cali- 
fornia wind which is called the “Santa 
Ana” on the Angeles River is known 
as the “Mono” on the Stanislaus. A de- 
scription is given on page 133 of 
George R. Stewart’s Fire (N. Y., 
1948): 

... if a lot of [cold air] piles up in 
eastern Oregon, it’s going to start 
sluicing down through these canyons 
until it fills the Central Valley of 
California like a bath-tub. . . . 

L. L. Moore 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he Qtjercus Press (777 Bromfield Road,. San Mateo, California) is at present 
doing a run of 850 keepsakes for The Book Club of California, and has in 
prospect a short-title bibliography of Robinson Jeffers. 

Theodore M. Lilienthal, his wife, and Edith Van Antwerp are “the three 
Querci” who set up the press in 1937, using at first a small Vandercook proof press 
and a few fonts of Bulmer. Not too long afterward they purchased a hand press 
that had seen long service on the printing of a weekly newspaper — probably in 
the mining town of Columbia, California. Until very recently this press was un- 
identified and merely assumed to be an adaptation of the Stansbury Press (ca, 
1850). But it has now been properly documented and is found to be a Freiheil 
Press made in Vienna; the suspected age has been fairly well verified. The Quercus 
“show piece,” however, is a proof press used by William Morris, and this, of course, 
has immense association value; it was, moreover, on exhibition at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. Robinson Jeffers’ Two Consolations was printed on this 
press. 

The “Querci” issued, some time ago, a short-title catalog covering their work 
between 1937 and 1940. Represented in its twenty-four entries are Robert Nathan, 
Alexander Woollcott, Sherwood Anderson, William Saroyan, and Clarence Day. 


'-pHE Dave Webb Private Press (53 Carlisle Hill, Chillicothe, Ohio) is at 
* work on a Scioto Valley scrapbook, a local history piece on the old Union Pres- 
byterian Church, and a pamphlet of legends and myths of Ross and Pike counties. 

Mr. Webb makes it very clear that he has never made a pretense of turning out 
fine-press work. His purpose is to attempt the publication of historical items which 
in his judgment should be preserved but which no other press would issue. The 
income from most of the Dave Webb items is very slight — far from enough to 
break even — but the Press does enjoy the satisfaction of accomplishment. With his 
wife and eight children he has turned out some 150-odd titles, of which even 
the Press itself has only a very incomplete file. 
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Whitman in June , 1885: Three 
Uncollected Interviews 

W hitman’s removal, on March 26, 
1884, to the drab little two-story 
house at 328 Mickle Street, Camden, 
marked the beginning of what is gener- 
ally regarded as an eight-year period of 
quiet, mellowed retirement. His “en- 
emies” — those who disliked his verse — 
were still clearly identifiable, and so, 
too, were his admirers. Yet criticism of 
him as a poet and a man was not only 
less severe but also less zealous. He had 
visitors of renown, but his constant fol- 
owers were neither professional intellec- 
tuals nor radically-inclined laborers. 
Nevertheless, an acknowledged friend- 
ship with Whitman placed on one a 
certain socio-political label that might 
not bet universally acceptable. Henry 
Seidel Canby, in a description of Whit- 
man’s life in the eighties (Walt Whit- 
man, P- 345 )? that it required, 
even then, “some courage in the ortho- 
dox, or the merely respectable, to enter 
Whitman’s area of free speech.” This 
fact in itself — quite apart from the na- 
ture of Whitman’s press commitments 
over this period — should be ample evi- 


dence of his unwillingness to ignore 
social and political developments of the 
day. The point is reiterated — by impli- 
cation — in the interviews below. The 
Whitman of 1885 was, admittedly, a 
more tolerant figure than the Whitman 
of the fifties and sixties. And yet it is 
of interest to catch a cross-section of his 
latter-day opinions. 

The three interviews took place in 
J une, 1 885. 1 The first two were prompt- 
ed by nothing more than the arrival of 
Whitman’s sixty-third birthday (May 
31). To the World reporter he made it 
clear that he was “something of a 
Quaker” and therefore did not “cele- 
brate.” The remainder of the verbatim 
report follows (N. Y. World, June 5, 
1885): 

“A moment ago I was thinking of 
Victor Hugo. I, like all who are worthy 
of being called poets, look up to him as 
the small, stunted trees look upon the 
grand, gigantic oaks in the center of 
the forest. His love of comradeship, 
freedom and human brotherhood made 
him a poet per se. He seems to me to 
take the lead in our times. 2 In fact, I 
believe all poets, however conservative 
they may be, tend to the same demo- 
cratic humanitarianism as our great 
Americans, Emerson, Bryant, Whittier 
and the others. Tennyson and all the 
others possess the qualities I have named 
in common. A poet need not be per- 
sonally a democrat for his works to have 
that tendency. 

“I have a great admiration for Ten- 
nyson. His works are noble. 8 I do not 
include his poem on the Fleet. He must 
have been nodding. You know even 
great Homer nods. Shakespeare, sup- 
posed to be the poet of kings and feud- 
alism, is as much the poet of democracy. 

“I would like to go on record as hav- 
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mg a feeling of the utmost friendliness 
to all my fellow poets. It has been said 
in the magazines — Stedman did it for 
one — that I derided all others. That is 
not true. 

“As to my works, I am in a peculiar 
position. In the strict sense of the word 
I am still without a publisher. My works 
‘Leaves of Grass,’ and my prose work, 
‘Specimen Days,’ are printed and on 
sale, but still I am without a publisher. 
As I grow older I become the more 
confirmed in my adherence to my orig- 
inal theories. During the past eighteen 
months I have issued a dozen pieces 
showing this. The last piece was that 
on Gen. Grant, in which are embodied 
all my original theories. You will par- 
don the egotism of what an old man 
says, but I have reason to know that my 
popularity is increasing among the 
younger generation.” 

The best part of the second inter- 
view, appearing in the Marietta (Ohio) 
Register, June 19, 1885, is given over 
to descriptions of Camden, the poet’s 
neighbors, and the little house on Mick- 
le Street. Whitman’s remarks begin with 
a discussion of several contemporary lit- 
erary figures: 

His Views on American Bards. 

“The old poets are dropping off,” 
said Mr. Whitman, continuing the con- 
versation, “Victor Hugo was the last to 
enter the silent land. Versatile, earnest, 
brilliant, he was the poet of mercurial 
France. Too much of a Frenchman for 
us perhaps, but the better poet of his 
nation for that. He represented the life 
which he sang. 

“I like to think how natural, simple 
and pure are the characters of our great 
poets, Emerson, 4 Longfellow, Bryant 
and Whittier. Emerson and Longfellow 
I knew well. Amiability is the word 


which best describes their delightful na- 
tures. Longfellow visited me here, sat 
where you now sit, and I quickly learned 
to love him. Emerson, of whom I saw 
much, was very like Longfellow in this 
respect. Simple, sweet natures, each re- 
flected his soul in his song. Whittier I 
know through his writings and they tell 
me he is like the others. In these great 
men I have observed that there was 
none of the smallness, none of the jeal- 
ousies, none of the distrusts which some 
of the lesser literary men allow to creep 
into their lives and which often show 
themselves unpleasantly in their works. 
Still, a poet is none the less a poet be- 
cause he is obscure. I recognize the 
poetic instinct in the humblest writer 
of verse. There is some good in them 
all. I fancy that the number of those 
who have poetic ideas is legion. The 
one who can express what he feels is 
the exception, the rara avis whom the 
world calls a poet. The light bits of 
versification which find their way into 
the current periodicals have some poetry 
in them. It may not be great nor grand 
but it is poetry.” 

Poetry and Evolution. 

“Will you define poetry?” I asked. 

“My young friend you ask me a 
difficult question. All of us have some 
idea of what poetry is but which one 
of us is competent to define it. Define 
life, the soul, being, and then perhaps 
you can or perhaps you will have de- 
fined poetry. The dim outposts which 
marked the limits of poetry are reced- 
ing. A re-adjustment is taking place. 
Poetry is not what it was because the 
limits of life and the soul have been 
altered by the acceptance of even so 
much of the theory of evolution as can 
be received by intelligent Christians. We 
now must see life and the soul from a 
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different and more comprehensive point 
of view.” 

The third and most revealing of the 
group (Washington Post , June 28, 
1885) is a signed piece. William H. 
Ballou, Washington newspaperman who 
had heard of Whitman’s proposed visit 
abroad, went to Camden to solicit a 
few comments. Again, the first portion, 
general description, has been omitted. 
So, too, have the poet’s remarks on his 
health, etc. After a few words on his 
own tentative title for a book of poems 
and prose — “Sands at Sixty-seven” — 
Whitman continued: 

“What about the criticism? Why, I 
may say that it is certain that I do not 
and shall not fail in either my poetic 
or prose work to vigorously maintain 
the same principles on account of which 
I have been so vigorously attacked. My 
spirits and energies are, perhaps, more 
vigorous than ever, and I think I can 
say that I have not only not grown quer- 
ulous in my old age, but have more 
faith and gaiety of heart than in any 
former period of my life, I think my 
forthcoming writings will indicate this. 

“What about the poetry of the fu- 
ture? Oh, I believe that America is go- 
ing on her way in the best method that 
is fitting to her. The great requisite is 
to establish the basis of a grand mater- 
ialistic civilization — products, machin- 
ery, intercommunication and all that 
practical modern improvements can 
achieve, equally spread over our vast 
domain. I think that the things done 
during our existence as a people in the 
past century are just the best that could 
have been done. Upon these bases in 
the future and in good time will come 
an intellectual, literary and artistic de- 
velopment fitting for us. While I am 
satisfied with the absorption so far of 


foreign literary ideals and contributions 
as nutriment, yet 1 look forward to the 
time when poetry and other great imag- 
inative results will be produced in the 
United States as becoming to them as 
were the aesthetic products of the classi- 
cal ages of Greece appropriate to such 
ages. 

“I am somewhat of the opinion that 
Boston, New York and the Atlantic 
coast will be but the stimulus or nur- 
sery of the great work that may find its 
local origin in the West. I have said to 
others that the prairies offer the sug- 
gestion of the grandest imaginative 
works. I have spent some portion of my 
life on the Western prairies and among 
the Rocky Mountains. Several of the 
poems I wrote there, if left out of my 
works, would be like losing an eye. 
Sometimes I think my Western experi- 
ences a force behind my life work. 5 

“Also the battlefield? Yes, I derived 
much inspiration from such sources. A 
large part of ‘Leaves of Grass’ consists 
of war poems and a variety of subjects, 
occurrences on the field at night, or in 
the woods, a pause, the retreat, the tor- 
por of a hot day in a crowded hospital, 
a squad of cavalry crossing a ford and 
a great variety of themes all jotted down 
at the time and on the spot. For three 
years I devoted my services to the sick 
and wounded, my health and strength 
being all the time perfect. The scenes 
and sights I met with and of the most 
realistic description were made the sub- 
ject of poems and form that section of 
the book called “Drum Taps.” I find it 
curious how thoroughly these pages are 
read and accepted in the South and by 
Confederate as well as Union soldiers. 
I think it due to the fact that my work 
was divided equally among rebel and 
loyal soldiers, and my poetic thought 
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was consequently inspired by both sides.” 

When I asked Whitman what he 
thought of his own work as the poetry 
of the future he answered vaguely: “It 
won’t do for us to absorb and chew 
forever on the poetry of the old world 
of which Shakespeare is the most illus- 
trious model. We must have a great 
poetic expression from out our own soil 
and conforming to our public and pri- 
vate life as in the West. The primary 
materials for poetry are the same for- 
ever. My favorite illustration is that of 
a font of type. Poetry must be set up 
over again consistently with American, 
modem and democratic institutions. 

“My opinion of other American po- 
ets? There is a general idea, and Stead- 
man \sic\ originated it, that I scorn 
our other poets. My attitude is emi- 
nently respectful. I am a great admirer 
of Bryant, Emerson, Whittier and Long- 
fellow — these only and proportionately 
in the order given. I would put Bryant 
first in many respects. For a long period 
I placed Emerson at the head of Ameri- 
can poetic literature, but of late I have 
reversed the order and consider Bryant 
worthy of the leading place on account 
of a certain native vitality and patriotic 
character, as well as an odor in his po- 
etry the same as in the woods and by 
the seashore. Emerson’s great points are 
intellectual freedom, perfect style and 
real manliness, but the tendency of his 
writings is to refine and sharpen off till 
the points are lost. 6 Whittier is espec- 
ially fervid, rather grim, expressing a 
phase of Quaker Puritan element in 
New England history that is precious 
and rare beyond statement. I think in 
his old age he inclined to be a little 
more liberal and to get out of the nar- 
row rut of Puritanic Quakerism. 7 Long- 
fellow as a poet of grace and sweetness 


and amiability will always be welcome. 8 
I don’t know that I have anything to say 
concerning the great brood of poets 
springing up who fairly spatter the 
pages of the press. They often seem to 
me like the echoes of an echo. 

“About politics? I am an optimist. 
Although I always voted the Republi- 
can ticket until the last time, when I 
staid at home, I am satisfied with the 
Administration. Cleveland seems to me 
like a huge wall, great on his impedi- 
menta, as it were. His character is just 
what is wanted to bring a solid resist- 
ance against political corruption. 9 

“My idea of a book? A book must 
have a living vertebra to hold it to- 
gether. 

“My religion? I should refuse to be 
called a materialist entirely. I think I 
combine that with the spiritualistic in- 
separably in my books and theory. I 
believe in Darwinianism and evolution 
from A to lizzard. 10 To satisfy me there 
must be a combination of modem sci- 
ence with a loftier and deeper theology 
than anything that has ever been fur- 
nished in the past. My belief is that 
things in our time, politics, religious in- 
vestigation, sociology — the movements 
of all are going on as well as possibly 
could be. There is a certain sort of ac- 
tivity going on, which, if left to con- 
tinue, all the results that reformers de- 
sire will be achieved. Everything is 
progressing a3 it should. The result will 
be a hardening and healthifying of the 
muscles — a freedom of all these things. 

“I don’t think America or the age 
realizes its own unparalleled conditions 
and virtues. These are as near perfect 
as they can be in the vast aggregate of 
people. 

“I want to stamp a greater hope and 
faith — an optimism on the age. 
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“Some friends say that I think my- 
self attended by the daemon of Socrates 
and await the instigation of the unseen 
power before making any move in par- 
ticular. 

“I fear not death. Socrates uttered 
the greatest truth when he said: *No 
evil can befall a good man, whether he 
be alive or dead. 1 2 3 4 5 

“I am an old bachelor who never 
had a love affair. Nature supplied the 
place of a bride with suffering to be 
nursed and scenes to be poetically 
clothed. 

“Twelve years ago I came to Cam- 
den to die; but every day I went into 
the country, and, naked, bathed in sun- 
shine, lived with the birds and squir- 
rels and played in the water with the 
fishes. I recovered my health from Na- 
ture. Strange how she carries us through 
periods of infirmity out into realm 
[jiff] of freedom and health. 

“I write three hours per day, haunt 
the Delaware river most of the time, 
am a good liver, not a teetotaler, only 
regret that I did not cultivate the use 
of tobacco and have a pipe as a com- 
panion and solace for my old age.” 

Herbert Bergman 


1. Clippings of the three interviews 
are in the R. M. Bucke Scrapbook, 
Duke University Library. 

2. Cf. The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory 
Holloway, 2 vols. (N. Y., 1921), 
II, 53; [Charles] Sadakichi [Hart- 
mann], Conversations with Walt 
Whitman (N. Y., 1895), p. 25. 

3. See Harold Blodgett, Walt Whit- 
man m England (Ithaca, N. Y., 

>934)1 pp. 122*135- 

4. See Herbert Bergman, <c Walt Whit- 

man’s Literary Criticism” (M. A. 
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thesis, Duke University, I947)>pp- 
70-72, 75, 76, 78-85. 

5. In 1848 Whitman went to New 
Orleans; and in 1879 he visited 
the West. See Robert R. Hubach, 
“Walt Whitman and the West” 
(Ph.D. dissertation Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1943), pp. 74-1 23 , 158- 
201. 

6. See Charles I. Glicksberg, “Whit- 
man and Bryant,” Fantasy , Vol. 5 
(1932), pp. 31-36. 

7. For Whitman’s opinion of Whit- 
tier’s poetry, see The Complete 
Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. 
Richard M. Bucke, Thomas B. 
Harned, and Horace Traubel, 10 
vols. (N. Y., 1902), V, 9; VI, 
291; [Hartmann], of. dt., p. 17; 
Horace Traubel, With Walt Whip- 
man in Camden, 3 vols. (N. Y., 
1914-1915), II, 552; Harrison S. 
Morris, Walt Whitman: A Brief 
Biography with Reminiscences 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. ioi; 
Robert R. Hubach, “Three Un- 
collected St. Louis Interviews of 
Walt Whitman,” American Liter- 
ature, May, 1942, p. 146. For de- 
tails of the personal relationship, 
see Complete Writings, I, liii; 
Traubel, op. cit ., I, 127; II, 7-8; 
Thomas Donaldson, Walt Whitman, 
the Man (N. Y., 1896), p. 75; 
Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant: 
John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 
>933)1 pp- 269-270. 

8. For Whitman’s opinion of Long- 
fellow’s poetry, see The Gathering 
of the Forces, ed. Cleveland Rod- 
gers and John Black, 2 vols. (N.Y., 
1921), II, 297-298; Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose , I, 134; Com- 
plete Writings, V, 8-9, 31-33; VT, 
291; IX, 156-157; Traubel, op . 
cit., II, 372, 472; III, 533, 549. 
For details of the personal relation- 
ship, see Traubel, op. dt., I, 129- 
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130; Complete Writings, V, 8; 
Walt Whitman, “How I Get 
Around at Sixty and Take Notes. 
(No. 3.) My Late Visit to Boston,” 
The Critic , May 7, 1881, p. 116. 
The last reference contains a sen- 
tence (“The good, gentle, hand- 
some old man — the true poet!”) 
omitted in the essay as reprinted 
in the Complete Writings . 

9. See Herbert Bergman, “Whitman 
on Politics, Presidents, and Hope- 
fuls,” American Notes & Queries , 
May, 1948, p. 19. 

10. Cf. Complete Writings, V, 279; 
John Johnston and J. W. Wallace, 
Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890- 
1891 (London, 1917), p. 127. 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of vieto, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Airmen”: official name for enlisted 
personnel (including women) of the 
United States Air Force, clarified in 
formal directive of September 3, 1948. 
* * r "Cigar Store Indian” in its 
Earliest Known Representation: 
found in an illustration of an early sev- 
enteenth-century tobacco shop appear- 
ing on the second frontispiece of Rich- 
ard Brath waite’s A Solemn# lovidl Dis- 
putation, Theoreticke and Practicke . . . 
[second title] The Smoakmg Age, or. 
The man in the mist . . . , published 
in London in 1617. (Fora full descrip- 
tion see pages 24-25 of Gabriel Wells 
Collection: Part 1 , catalog of rare books 
from the estate of the late Gabriel 
Wells.) 

Coast - to - Coast Photographic 
Strip: photographers of the Air Ma- 
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teriel Command at Wright Field shot 
325 feet of film, 390 individual photo- 
graphs, on a September I flight from 
Santa Barbara, California, to Mitchel 
Air Force Base, New York, in filming a 
strip of the United States from coast to 
coast; the results are said to have set 
an aerial photographic record, it* 
“Comic Striptococci”: the noxious 
influence of comic strips on children 
(Ross Valentine, in the Richmond [Va.] 
Times Dispatch, August 18, 1948). 

First of the Professional Hill- 
billy Singers: Vernon Dalhart (whose 
real name was Marion Try Slaughter), 
popularizer (and part-composer) of 
“The Prisoner’s Song,” his own re- 
cordings of which are reputed to have 
sold 2,000,000 copies. Dalhart died in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, September 1 5, 
1948. it* “Fly-swatter”: term 
coined by Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine, 
who in 1904 was appointed head of the 
Kansas State Board of Health; he was 
taking a bulletin — on flies as typhoid 
carriers — to the printer, one day, and 
stopped off to watch a ball game, where 
he heard “sacrifice fly!” and “swat' the 
ball,” etc., and immediately decided to 
call the bulletin “Swat the fly.” Only a 
few months later a man came to him 
with an instrument that he wanted to 
call a “fly-bat” and Dr. Crumbine per- 
suaded him to call it a “fly-swatter.” 
111 “Funny Money”: popular name 
for the German mark, which since the 
last days of the war has been so highly 
inflated as to provoke nothing but ridi- 
cule; very recent currency reform has 
altered this situation (term quoted in a 
New York Herdd Tribune editorial, 
July 8, 1948). 

“Passion Pits”: drive-in movies, so- 
called in Indianapolis by teenagers 
{Time, July 26, 1948). 111 Seated 
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Operative Procedure for Dentists: 
Northwestern University, pioneer in 
this technique, has, in its 1948 dental 
school graduates, the first group trained 
in a special course incorporating this 
principle. * * * “Superboys”: self-as- 
signed name for the Air Force fliers 
specially trained to fly jet planes (New 
York Times Magazine, September 26, 
1948). 1 * * “Twofer”: a coupon that 
(New York) theater-goers can pick up 
for nothing, present at a box office of 
the indicated play, and get two tickets 
for the price of one; a device used only 
sporadically over the past few years but 
during the 1948 summer season adopted 
by more than half the shows (Murray 
Schumach in the New York Times , Au- 
gust 22, 1948). 

QUERIES 

» Professional Courtesy or Politic 
Practice? Ed Howe’s autobiography, 
Plain People (1929), states that there 
is a saying in the trade that if a printer 
showed his composing rule, a, [circus] 
showman would let him in free. In 
rural or small-town areas, where affairs 
such as circuses were (and are) more 
casual, less impersonal, was it customary 
to extend professional courtesy of this 
kind rather freely — or was this free- 
dom enjoyed only by printers and fos- 
tered by the management in its eager- 
ness for a good press, locally? (In the 
days of hand-set newspapers, a travel- 
ing performer was at the direct mercy 
of not only an editor-publisher but even 
an enterprising compositor.) 

W. K. 

» “Bishop.” What is the graphic-arts 
connotation of the word bishopi And 


how — in that precise application — is 
the expression correctly used? 

Arthur Rushmore 

» “Don Gilberto.” In Frederic Rem- 
ington’s Pony Tracks there is a refer- 
ence — in the section called “Outpost of 
Civilization” — to the cowboy “Don 
Gilberto” or John Gilbert, who from 
1879 t0 *895 operated the San Jose de 
Bavicora ranch in southern Arizona. 
Very little, it seems, is in print on this 
character, and I should like to know of 
further mentions of him. 

J. B . R . 

3> “Kit Carson’s Wife’s Ride.” Where 
can one find the text of the poem called 
“Kit Carson’s Wife’s Ride”? 

I. T. 

» Earliest “Pork Barrel” Bill. Ac- 
cording to the DAE, the first bill to 
which the term “pork barrel” was spe- 
cifically applied was the Rivers and 
Harbors Bill of 1916. Can somebody 
cite an earlier use of the term, in this 
application? 

J, H. 

> Dutch Oven Cookery. Is anything 
known of the way in which food was 
arranged in a Dutch oven? The dishes 
requiring the hottest fire or longest 
cooking time might have been the ones 
which the colonial housewife would 
want to remove first, leaving the dessert 
inside. How was this awkwardness 
avoided — what was the accepted meth- 
od? 

M.H. 

> Whistle when You Drop It. A 
binder of my acquaintance, who re- 
ceived his training in Switzerland, al- 
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ways whistles when he drops a tool and 
expects other workers in the shop to do 
likewise, thus maintaining a tone o£ 
alertness in the entire establishment. 
Are there other practices of this kind — 
among bookbinders and printers — pro- 
moting shop efficiency? 

Bibliofegicus 

» “Sombre” Bookbinding. What is 
“sombre” bookbinding? 

B. 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers,] 

< Token Payments for Land (7:122 
et al .) . Old St. Peter’s Church in Mid- 
dletown, Pennsylvania, paid its annual 
rental for land, one grain of wheat, in 
mid-June. It was paid with due cere- 
mony to a descendant of George Fisher, 
from whom the church grounds were 
purchased in 1764 for seven shillings 
sixpence and an annual grain of wheat. 

On June 13, 1948, the tenth annual 
payment of one red rose was made as 
rental for Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. The church was 
built in 1901 by Dr. Richard Mattison 
and his wife, and on his death was 
deeded to the diocese with the proviso 
that the congregation pay the annual 
rose rental. This differs from the usual 
pattern in being a twentieth-century, 
rather than an eighteenth-century, com- 
pact, and in concerning a building in- 
stead of land. 

W. L. Werner 

« Trunk-Lid Decorations (8:43). I 
remember a trunk, made about 1840, 
with a print pasted on the lining of the 
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lid. As late as 1900, Seward Luggage 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, which under another 
name was founded about seventy-five 
years ago, produced a line of ladies’ 
trunks featuring high quality lining and 
pictures pasted on the inner lid (some- 
what later the illustrations were printed 
directly on the lining). 

Before the appearance of wardrobe 
trunks, ladies sojourning at summer re- 
sorts often kept these old elaborate 
trunks in their rooms, leaving the lids 
up and the tray-tops down, as impro- 
vised dressing-tables. This may account 
for the market for trunks of this de- 
scription. 

C. E . G. 

« Drift-bottle Clues (7:158 et al.). 
Six letters, sealed in a tin can, were 
thrown overboard from the tanker “Ma- 
rine Leader” off the coast of Florida on 
May 28, 1948. On September 13, 
1948, the can drifted ashore on the 
Isle of Lewis, on the northwest coast 
of Scotland, according to a United Press 
dispatch. The enclosed letters were 
mailed back to the Americans who had 
launched them in May. It was estimated 
that the can had drifted forty miles a 
day on its voyage. 

K. J . 

« Pineapple as Symbol of Hospital- 
ity (8:31 et al.). The pine cone, often 
wreathed with leaves — particularly vine 
leaves — was a very common ornament in 
classical and neo-classical architecture. 
When set on a staff, encircled with vine- 
leaves, it was an attribute of Bacchus, 
and was called a thyrsus. This, of course, 
was long before the discovery of “pine- 
apples,” which are native to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In the later decora- 
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tions, most of the so-called pineapples 
look more like pine-cones. And even 
where pineapples are clearly depicted, 
it would seem that the connection with 
hospitality, where it existed, was car- 
ried over from the earlier association 
with the god of wine and feasting. 

Poland Gray 

« Fiddler’s Green (2:181). Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright has named his 
two-story white stucco house in San An- 
tonio “Fiddler’s Green,” after the myth- 
ical heaven to which the souls of all 
cavalrymen are supposed to go. 

L. T. 

« . The Queen of Spain Has No 

Legs” (8:28). It is my impression that 
the phrase “The Queen of Spain has no 
legs” has figured in several anecdotes, 
similar to the one at the last reference. 
I have heard it told that the Queen was 
never allowed to walk even a short dis- 
tance — at any rate out of doors. And 
when, for instance, she alighted from 
her carriage at the entrance to the pal- 
ace, she was carried in a chair up the 
steps and through the door. The official 
explanation was that she “had no legs. 5 ’ 

Roland Gray 

a Curfews in the United States (7: 
170). I have heard that the ante-bellum 
“nigger patrol,” formed to enforce the 
curfew on large plantations, is still in 
force in some parts of the Deep South — 
on large corporate farms employing 
thousands of Negroes. 

t. e. 

« Bell Legends (8:15 et d .). When 
the Highland, Mississippi, Methodist 
Church needed a bell, its pastor, the 
Rev. R. L. Langford, succeeded in get- 


ting one from a discarded locomotive 
of the Southern Railroad. Other church- 
es learned of the gift, and now eight- 
een bells which formerly were used on 
locomotives are calling people to wor- 
ship. 

T. E. 

« The Panorama in America (7:171 
et aL). The Pennsylvania Packet and 
Daily Advertiser for January 12, 1787, 
contained an advertisement of “Mr. 
Peale’s Exhibition of Moving Pictures, 
with Changeable Effects,” which was to 
be held every Tuesday and Saturday 
evening. The entertainment evidently 
consisted of several scenes, separated by 
“Vocal and Instrumental Music.” Tick- 
ets for the show, costing 3 s 9d, were 
on sale by “Mr. Charles and James 
Peale, in Lombard Street.” 

The advertisement did not describe 
the nature of the entertainment, but an 
additional paragraph in the same edition 
of the Packet indicated that certain in- 
tricate machinery motivated the scenes. 
The mechanism was not fool-proof for 
there also appeared an apology for the 
number of delays and breakdowns in 
the performances — together with a la- 
ment that attendance at the shows was 
not high. 

Edwin H. C or f enter y Jr . 

« “Paper” House (7:138). The claque 
in Vienna is discussed at length by Jo- 
seph Wechsberg in Looking for a Blue- 
bird (Boston, 1945). 

There is at least a fictional reference 
to the American practice in Anzia Yez- 
ierska’s Hungry Hearts (Boston, 1920, 
p. 201). From the story called “The 
Fat of the Land”: 

Hanneh Breineh’s face lit up, and 

her chest filled with pride as she enu- 
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merated the successes of her children. 
“And my son Benny he wrote a play 
on Broadway and he gave away more 
than a hundred free tickets for the 
first night.” 

E. K . 

« Albatross and Superstition (6:155 
et al.). Some “evidence that present-day 
seamen have cast away yesterday’s super- 
stitions” appears in Lowell Thomas’ 
Count Luchner , The Sea Deoil (N. Y., 
1927). Luckner was saved from death 
by drowning when an albatross kept him 
afloat (pp. 23-24), and he repeatedly 
mentioned his good fortune. In a later 
section of the book (p. 75) there is a 
record of various superstitions connected 
with the albatross. 

E. K. 

« American Book-Burnings (6:138 et 
al.). There is a very early illustration 
of a mass burning in the records of the 
eighteenth-century Yazoo fraud, involv- 
ing the disputed Yazoo La n ds (stretch- 
ing across the present states of Mississip- 
pi and Alabama). Spanish claims, Fed- 
eral claims, and the Georgia Legisla- 
ture’s bold authorization for sale to 
three private companies all came to a 
head in a scandal of no small propor- 
tions. When the Yazoo acts were finally 
repealed by the Georgia Legislature 
(largely through the efforts of Andrew 
Jackson) all the papers were publicly 
burned in the State House Square, Lou- 
isville, the Georgian capital, on Febru- 
ary 13, 1796. It is traditionally report- 
ed that the papers were lighted by “the 
rays of the sun, focused by a glass held 
in the hand of General Andrew Jack- 
son himself’ (see the historical piece on 
the frauds in Goodspeed’s The Month , 
May, 1948). One — at least — of the 


documents escaped the flames: the pe- 
tition drawn up by the Virginia Yazoo 
Company, eight folio pages bearing sig- 
natures of Patrick Henry and his as- 
sociates. (This piece was evidently re- 
cently sold by Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston.) 

B. P. 

« Night Shifts (6:46 et dL). Workers 
in the oil refineries of Oklahoma have 
their own term for the “graveyard” or 
midnight-to-eight shift. It is “hoot 
owl.” The annotation in Arthur King’s 
“Oil Refinery Terms in Oklahoma” 
(American Dialect Society Publication 
No. 9, April, 1948) states that the shift 
is “so unpopular that any opprobrious 
name is suitable.” 

G. P. W. 

« Nicknames for Americans Abroad 
(6:109 et al.). To the Germans in 
postwar Berlin, the Americans of the 
occupying forces are known as “Amis,” 
according to an article in the New York 
Times Magazine } August 15, 1948. 

B. K. 

« Literary Hangouts (6:14 et al.). 
The cafe Tabourey, located at 20 rue 
de Vaugirard, is mentioned in Vinter - 
medicare des chercheurs et curieux 
(April 20, 1909), as a famous literary 
rendezvous for Parisians in the nine- 
teenth century. This same source, evi- 
dently, would yield numerous other ref- 
erences to literary and political cafes. 

L. S . T. 

« Poppy-Day Originator (4:24 etal.). 
There appears to be more than one 
claimant for this tide. A short obituary 
account of Mrs. Mary Hanecy, who 
died in Milwaukee on September 11, 
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194.8, credits her with creating the 
idea. According to this piece, paper 
flowers, representing Flanders poppies, 
were used in May, 1919, as decorations 
at a Milwaukee reception for returning 
veterans. Mrs. Hanecy noticed that men 
were taking the poppies for their lapels 
and leaving coins on the table. She was 
afterward officially cited by the Ameri- 
can Legion for originating the idea of 
selling the poppies, as a fund-raising 
scheme for the benefit of needy veter- 
ans. 

If Moina Michael, mentioned at the 
last reference, actually wore “the first 
poppy” on Armistice Day, 1918, the 
two reports are contradictory. 

e. r. 

« “Dixiecrat” (8:26). Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, in de- 
crying the use of the term “Dixiecrats” 
for “States Rights Democrats” (New 
York Times , September 5, 194.8), as- 
serted that Bill Weisner, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Charlotte News , was the orig- 
inator of the term. He was writing a 
headline, said Governor Thurmond, on 
a story about the States Rights Demo- 
crats; the longer designation would not 
fit; the shorter would. (Weisner evi- 
dently first thought of using “SRD” 
but was afraid that opposition politicians 
might make capital of it — turning it 
into “Standing Room Democrats,” etc.) 

R. A . 

« “Hubba-hubba” (7:173 et d.). 
There are two follow-up pieces on hub- 
ba-hubba in the December, 1947, is- 
sue of American Speech. Both are, in 
part, commentaries on the theories ad- 
vanced by A. D. Weinberger in an ear- 
lier issue of the same journal. 

In the first, David D. Maurer states 


that his own findings confirm several 
of those of Mr. Weinberger — that the 
expression seems first to have been pop- 
ular among Air Corps personnel; that 
there is a “strong scent of athletics . . . 
in the early history of the term” ; and 
that there is a tendency to place its first 
use in Florida. Moreover, a young Chi- 
nese who knows American slang will 
give hao-pu-hao (or hao-bu-had) as a 
translation of hubba-hubba ; and there 
is evidence of the fact that hubba-hubba 
was used by new replacements in the 
China-India theater in 1945 to answer 
the hao-pu-hao of the Chinese (and vice 
versa) ; yet people who had been in 
China for some years regarded hubba- 
hubba as a “stateside innovation.” 

The second correspondent, John Lan- 
caster Riordan, feels that Weinberger 
overestimated the term’s relation to the 
Spanish habla! habla! (speak! speak!). 
The two connotations, he says, are quite 
different; and, he adds, it seems un- 
likely that the “tenacious Spanish l of 
habla would drop out in American 
slang.” Finally, the h in habla is silent; 
in hubba } aspirate. It is also suggested 
that the term might be related to the 
Spanish hubil (hurry, hurry!) or haber 
(to have). 

T . O. 

« One of the First Limericks? (7: 
63 et d.). That the Limerick itself can 
be regarded as folklore is, I believe, a 
point open to question. The ease with 
which any facile writer can produce 
one suggests that the form itself is not 
folklore. Admittedly, many Limericks 
date back a generation or more and 
have been passed on by word of mouth; 
for the most part, these are bawdy (in- 
deed, it is the bawdy which seems to 
be the real province of this form). In 
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considering two closely allied points — 
the Limerick in its early or original 
form and the Limerick as folklore (or 
not) — the matter of what was written 
about should carry some weight. 

As for form: I believe that an exami- 
nation of a large 'body of Limericks 
would show that there is a true norm 
and that variations from this are the re- 
sult of faulty oral transmission or a bad 
ear for meter. A precise definition of 
the metrical form should be agreed up- 
on before any discussion of the Limer- 
ick is possible (it seems always to have 
five lines, but the number of metrical 
feet per line varies). I suggest this ar- 
rangement as standard: 

o — 00 — 00 — 
o — 00 — 00 — 
o — 00 — 
o — 00 — 
o — 00 — 00 

In substance it should parallel the 
epigram — although the epigram is usu- 
ally, if not always, directed at an indi- 
vidual, while the Limerick has a less 
specific application. 

For my own amusement I have para- 
phrased the famous translation of the 
epigram of Martial (Martial: I, 32), 
attributed to Tom Brown, in the form 
of a Limerick: 

The Dean of the college was Fell, 

■Whom I never could like very well; 
Yet I never could say 
Why I felt just that way — 

I just couldn’t like Doctor FelL 

Professor Paul Nixon (Martial and 
the Modem Epigram. N. Y., 1927) 
quotes from the seventeenth-century 
English poet William Walsh the fol- 
lowing rhyming definition of an epi- 
gram: 
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An epigram be — if right — 

Short, simple, pointed, keen, and 
bright, 

A lively little thing! 

Like wasp with taper body — bound 
By lines not many — neat and round, 
All ending with a sting. 

(This is a free rendering of a Latin 
couplet by an unknown author; see Eip* 
cyclopaedia Britannica , 14th Ed.) 

True enough, the Limerick does not 
necessarily have a sting in its tail, but 
it should have a surprise ending with a 
fillip — as does this one: 

There was a young man from Racine, 
Whose dreams were absurdly obscene; 
His friends then employed 
A disciple of Freud, 

Who cured him — which I think was 
mean. 

Finally, I suggest that an examination 
of the best Limericks will show that 
their endings are masculine, not femi- 
nine. The feminine ending of the last 
line lets one down. 

Verso 


« “King’s-ex” (8:14 et aL). I am told 
that schoolboy use of this term requires 
crossing of the fingers (index and mid- 
dle) at the moment of utterance. (I do 
not remember that we did this, and 
sometimes, surely, it would not have 
been feasible.) That would seem to sup- 
port C. E. G.’s explanation. There re- 
main, however, the problems of deter- 
mining (a) how the word acquired force 
by speech alone; (b) how, assuming 
such an origin as C. E. G. postulates, 
it has survived as an American school- 
boy’s charm. 

W. B. T . 
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« “Vetsburg” (8:26). Temporary 
housing for married veterans at Brown 
University is known as “Brown town.’ 5 

W. Easton L outfit, Jr. 

« General Pakenham’s Body (1:137 
et al.). A piece in the May 10, 1948, 
issue of Tima gives a keg-of-rum ver- 
sion very much like that associated with 
General Pakenham’s remains. Here, 
however, the body is that of Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, slain by the British 
at the capture of York in the War of 
1 8 1 2. It was shipped back to his home, 
Sackets Harbor, New York, in a hogs- 
head of whiskey. When the cemetery 
in which it was interred was moved in 
1909, one of the bodies, it was dis- 
covered, had apparently been submerged 
in alcohol in a metal casket. The cas- 
ket’s top was broken in disinterment 
and the body, exposed to the air, quick- 
ly disintegrated. 

Charon 

* New Buildings for Old (8:44 et 
d.) . It was years ago, I believe, that the 
courthouse in Newfane, Vermont — said 
to be one of the very finest structures 
of its kind in New England — was taken 
apart on Newfane Hill, transported to 
the valley, and there reassembled. 

Trank Weitenkamfj 

« Traditional Boasts (8:47 et d.). 
A number of Illinois towns make very 
broad boasts. Hoopeston calls itself “The 
Sweet Com Capital of the World.” 
Harvard is “The Milk Center of the 
World”; and Galena is “The Switzer- 
land of America.” Moline is “The Farm 
Implement Center of the World”; and 
Sterling-Rock Falls is known as “The 
Heart of American Hardware.” 

B. V. 


« Mermaid Bibliography (7:107). 
Sidney de la Rue, in a discussion of the 
Liberian attitude toward manatees in his 
The Land of the Fepper Bird (N. Y., 
1930), supplies a short description of 
these animals and states that they are 
“believed to have inspired the legend 
of mermaids.” In his judgment, how- 
ever, a sailor would have to be a long 
time at sea before he could possibly 
visualize in them the traditional beauty 
of mermaids! 

E. K. 

« Manuscripts Destroyed by Acci- 
dent (7:175 et al.). Mendelssohn once 
lost one of his manuscripts — the violin 
concerto? — in a London cab, and im- 
mediately reconstructed the entire score 
from memory. Later the manuscript was 
recovered and found to be exactly like 
his reconstruction. 

Miriam Allen deFord 

« Local Winds (8:31 et d.). South of 
the James River — where since colonial 
days colloquialisms have often differed 
from those of the section north of the 
River — “sora wind” was at one time 
the common name for the September 
northeast wind, more commonly known 
as the “equinoctial,” from its supposed 
occurrence at the time of the autumnal 
equinox. (Weather statistics, inciden- 
tally, show that the relationship between 
the two is less direct than is generally 
believed.) The sora piles high tides 
over the marshes — “sora tide” — and 
creates conditions most favorable to sora 
shooting. Superstitious people used to 
believe that the wind brought sora to 
the region. 

I myself have not heard the term 
used, however, in fifteen years or more. 

C. E. G. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he Press in Rowayton (Box 10, Rowayton, Connecticut), conducted by Bruce 
D. Sweet, is putting the final touches on The Iron Hand Press in America , by 
Ralph Green, the first in a series of subscription publications. Accurate research on 
this phase of the graphic arts has, it is felt, been noticeably neglected ; and the 
forthcoming monograph undertakes to cover matters of principal types of presses 
built, list of manufacturers, dates of operation, etc. It will also carry Robert Gal- 
vin’s ex cell ent illustrations of hand presses. The volume is being set in Bulmer on 
Tovil handmade paper and printed on an iron hand press; the edition is limited 
to 160 copies, of which only a hundred are for sale (prior to publication [October], 
$2.5°). 

Sweet founded the Press in Rowayton in April, 1947, w hen a Baby Reliance 
hand press, owned by H. K. Weed, was removed from St. Paul’s Priory in Keyport, 
New Jersey, to its present headquarters in Rowayton (it is No. 743 made by 
Schniewind in Chicago, 1902). Over the past months the Press has profited by 
the permanent loan of type from Robert Stumpf, proprietor of the Thumb Print 
Press; and miscellaneous equipment has meantime been assembled, by gift and 
purchase. 


'T'he Golden Hind Press [^January, 1947, AN&Q] has just finished setting 
type for a new (Harper) edition of Roark Bradford’s How Come Christmas. 
Peter Burchard has done the line drawings. Type is 1 8-point Cloister Oldstyle. The 
book will be bound in three-color printed paper over boards and will have a three- 
color wrapper. The Press is also working on a new illustrated edition of a Mark 
Twain item; this for next year. Arthur Rushmore reports, too, on a number of 
recent type accessions: Thorne Shaded and June, in three sizes each; and five new 
borders from very old matrices, all in the possession of The Caslon Foundry in 
London and imported through Stephenson and Blake, Inc., of London. Rushmore 
himself has been working, over the past year, on his new technique for printing 
direct from natural objects (see current issue of Print), and both the Museum of 
Natural History and the New York Botanical Garden have run shows of these 
closely-detailed representations. 


*“pHE Elkus Press [see April, 1947, reports on the completion of Bee- 

A thoverts Will and Other Pafers (1st Codicil, letter to Court Councilor Dr. 
Bach, 2nd Codicil, Inventory, and Epitaphs). This is hand-set in 14-point English 
Baskerville with 24-point Typo Upright and 24-point Beton Open. The invitation 
to Beethoven’s funeral — done in black and gold — is used as a frontispiece; head- 
ings are in brown; 17 pages (8 by 5 Ji); bound in light brown paper covers; 
hand-sewn. The edition has been limited to 250 copies, of which about fifty are 
still available (dollar each). 
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Unrecorded Texts of Two 
of Poe's Poems 

■pvuiUNG Poe’s lifetime his poems en- 
joyed considerable popularity in the 
newspapers, where they were often re- 
printed. The significance of such re- 
prints is slight, except when the text 
was authorized by the poet himself. 
Many unauthorized reprints have been 
noticed by bibliographers. But, curious- 
ly enough, no notice has been taken of 
two texts which have interest of a spec- 
ial kind: one because authorization can- 
not be established with certainty; the 
other because it is dear that the text 
was not authorized even though it ap- 
peared in a paper with which Poe had 
connections. 

The first is to be found in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post for Jan- 
uary 9, 1841 (p. 4, col. 1). It is a ver- 
sion of “To One in Paradise,” and fol- 
lows the text as it appeared in Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840; 
actually out late in 1839) — with a 
slight exception, i.e., that the first line 
reads “Thou wast that all to me, love,” 
which is characteristic of its appearance 
as a separate poem; versions induded 


in the various authorized printings of 
the tale called “The Assignation” (ear- 
lier, “The Visionary”) usually read, 
“Thou wast all that,” etc. The poem as 
printed in the Post also bears a title not 
found elsewhere at all, namely, “To 
One Beloved.” 

Poe was not yet editor of Graham? s 
Magazine , but he was in touch with 
Graham, who ran the Post at the time. 
The fact that the poem is unsigned and 
appeared so soon after the collected vol- 
umes of “1840” would suggest that it 
was mere filler selected by the Editor 
of the Post . But the single textual 
change is unexpected; it was either an 
accident — and an odd one — or repre- 
sents a deliberate change by the au- 
thor. If the version was authorized, the 
title presumably was also. We have thus 
a possible new variant title for this very 
famous poem. Fortunately, this in no 
way affects the problem of the final text 
of the poem, for I confess that it seems 
very doubtful that authorization can 
ever be established. 

The second text is one of the poem 
“Lenore.” It appears in the New York 
Evening Mirror , November 28, 1844. 
The poem had been found — without 
the name of the author — by “Amelia” 
(the poetess Mrs. Welby), and she had 
sent it from Kentucky to N. P. Willis, 
asking if he was the author. Willis de- 
nied authorship and could not identify 
the poem, but reprinted the lines ad- 
miringly. 

All of this seems a bit odd in view 
of the fact that Poe had begun at that 
time to write occasionally for the Even- 
ing Mirror — but it is obvious that he 
could hardly have been around the office 
on November 27 or 28, 1844. More- 
over, it is amusing to recall that Poe 
criticized Mrs. Welby very kindly and 
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was on the best of terms with Willis, 
and yet neither of them, apparently, 
was well up on Poe’s verse at that junc- 
ture. 

T. O. Mabbott 

i Melville : zA “Humorist" in 1890 

'“T"'he Melville legend is given to 
brooding over Melville’s obscurity 
at the time of his death in 1891. It is 
quite true that he was held in little 
enough regard at that time — so little, 
in fact, that even a passing reference to 
him seems far more significant than a 
mention of Hawthorne or Poe or Whit- 
man. (Yet even on the matter of criti- 
cal neglect there are now conflicting 
opinions.) Evidence, however, that 
someone still remembered him during 
this period is shown by an allusion in 
Henry Clay Lukens’ article “American 
Literary Comedians” appearing in Har- 
frfsj April, 1890. Melville is here 
listed among humorists of minor rank 
who were recalled as active writers in 
the years 1840-1860: "... A. Oakey 
Hall (“Hans Yorkel”); Edward Sand- 
ford j Herman Melville ; John Reese; 

Jonathan F. Kelley (“Falconbridge”) 
» 

Lukens (as “Erratic Enrique”) was a 
practicing humorist himself and seems 
to have known everyone connected with 
the craft. Other more lustrous names 
than those immediately associated with 
Melville appear among the indiscrimi- 
nate listings. 

Lukens 5 “tenacious memory 55 dredged 
from the depths so many forgotten 
names that his article has what Mark 
Twain termed a “mortuary” tone (ap- 
plied by Clemens to a pirated anthology 
of humor, bearing, in copyright, his own 
official blessing — a “cemetery,” he called 


it). No great significance, therefore, at- 
taches to this mention of Melville, un- 
less it is to remind literary historians 
that Melville was, among other things, 
a humorist. 

Joseph Jones 

The Unknowns in Whale-Lore 

XTEWSFAPER reports, early in Octo- 
^ ber, of the beaching of some forty 
whales in Florida serve as a good illus- 
tration of the considerable ignorance 
which now prevails, even among scien- 
tists, with respect to the whale. 

Stories from Crescent Beach, Florida, 
on October 7, referred to the phenom- 
enon as "an apparent mass suicide.” 
When some of the whales were towed 
out to sea, said the dispatches, they per- 
sisted in returning to the shallows and 
soon died. On the day following, papers 
carried another story offering a differ- 
ent explanation. Here it was held that 
the whales had been trailing a school 
of small fish. When they found them- 
selves in shallow water, with possibly a 
receding tide, they became panic-strick- 
en and confused. They were stranded 
behind sand bars and died. 

A number of years ago I began a 
study of the whale as a means of deter- 
mining the accuracy of Herman Mel- 
ville’s cetological information in Moby - 
Dick. In the course of my investigations 
I soon learned that very few trained 
naturalists have actually made a first- 
hand study of the whale. The only 
really well-informed specialist I met was 
an amateur 2oologist, Lt. Col. Eugene 
S. Clark of Sandwich, Massachusetts. 
Colonel Clark has had, on several occa- 
sions, an opportunity for studying the 
whale at close quarters, has photo- 
graphed all parts of the whale’s anat- 
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omy, and has dissected a number of 
specimens. From him I learned why 
whales occasionally beach themselves. 

Almost invariably the whale that 
swims into shallow water is a sick whale. 
Since he breathes air through the top of 
his head, he really comes to shore to 
save himself from drowning. A fish, of 
course, will die from lack of oxygen 
when stranded; but a whale takes his 
oxygen direct from the air, and when 
sick he seeks a place where he can rest 
without sinking below the surface. When 
towed out to sea he returns for self- 
protection to the shallows. Beached 
whales usually die, not as a result of the 
beaching but as a result of a previous 
injury or illness. 

So far as the Florida beaching is con- 
cerned, it is too late, as Colonel Clark 
points out, to examine the whales for 
any possible signs of disease. He offers 
only one tentative suggestion: that the 
presence of “killer whales” — a common 
phenomenon — may have deterred the 
beached whales from returning to deep- 
er water. It would, he adds, be quite 
impossible for anybody not on the scene 
at the time of the beaching to produce 
an authoritative explanation. 

Tyrus Hitiway 

The “ Qussed Sparrer ” 

A lthough a warning of the probably 
undesirable consequences of the 
introduction of the English sparrow was 
published as early as 1 867, the so-called 
“sparrow war” did not begin until 
1874. This verbal engagement between 
opponents and proponents of the bird 
continued until 1889, w ^ en salient ar- 
guments (plus some new matter) were 
incorporated in Bulletin 1 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Since that 
day there have been various local efforts 


to control the numbers of this species, 
but the rhetorical clashes have receded. 

Name-calling, a prominent feature 
of the sparrow war, is the subject of 
this brief note. Critics capitalized on 
the dislike of outlanders by labeling the 
bird an “impudent foreigner” and a 
“wily exotic.” It was referred to also 
as an “exotic tramp” or “sparrow 
tramp,” and, following the Anglophobe 
line, came “British sparrow,” “cockney 
sparrow,” “Englisher,” and “John Bull” 
(as well as “insolent and garrulous Brit- 
isher,” further castigated as “a thief, a 
robber, a murderer, a usurper, and a 
general cussed Britisher”). 

The offenses prompting these stric- 
tures were aggression of the sparrows 
on native birds, damage to garden and 
other crops, and pilfering of chicken 
feed, all apparently more noticeable in 
the initial period of increase and spread 
of the species than today. 

Departing from the foreign slant, 
lampooners wrote of the “mobbing spar- 
row” as a “rough among birds,” a “row- 
dy nuisance,” a “Phillistine and a bar- 
barian,” and a “dirty pirate.” “Thievish 
little rascal” and “despotic tyrant,” 
“parasite,” “hoodlum,” “tramp,” and 
“gamin” were additional epithets, 
crowned by such sweeping designations 
as “winged vermin,” “avian rat,” “fea- 
thered rat,” “rat of the air,” and 
“Prince of Pests.” One of the war- 
makers, perhaps becoming faint-hearted, 
referred to the sparrow as a “white ele- 
phant,” presumably a burden not easily 
disposed of. And from the evidence of 
our senses, he was far more right than 
the many who cried “The sparrow must 
go!” For he is far from gone. Nor is 
he, in the stricter sense, a sparrow. He 
is a weaverbird. 

W. L. Me A tee 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning dotem-.'] 

“Andy's Fire-escape”: a Presbyterian 
church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
originally financed by Andrew Mellon. 
* * 1 “Casey” Jones Home: Cayce, 
Kentucky, the boyhood home of John 
Luther Jones, famous engineer of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad who died near 
Vaughn, Mississippi, with his hand on 
the throtde of the “Cannon Ball,” on 
April 30, 1900. 

First Publisher of Bunyan Tales: 
Dr. Homer A. Watt, sixty-four, head of 
the English Department, New York 
University, died in New York City, 
October 4, 1948; he became interested 
in the Paul Bunyan legends when he 
was an instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1909-19165 his Legends of 
Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack, issued in 
collaboration with Bernice Stewart, and 
published by the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts and Letters, is believed to be the 
first published collection. 

“Hypergolic”: rocket propellant 
combinations that are self-igniting, as 
opposed to fuels that must be “sparked” 
to start the firing process (New York 
Herald Tribune , September 2 5, 1948). 
1 r r “Newland”: newspaper-headline 
writers in Canada have simplified “New- 
foundland” to “Newland”5 the resi- 
dents of the colony are called “New- 
landers”; an earlier contraction to 
“Newfie” was dropped when Newland- 
ers objected (AP dispatch, October 13, 
1948). 

“Operation Vittles”: U. S. Air 
Force Berlin “air lift.” f * * Origina- 
tor of THE Curve Ball: George Mc- 
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Connell, ninety-three, who is said to 
have originated the curve ball in base- 
ball over seventy years ago, died Octo- 
ber 10, 1948, in Los Angeles 5 when he 
was a youth in Yreka, California, he 
decided that the English put on a bil- 
liard ball could be applied equally to a 
baseball; some ten years ago he was hon- 
ored at the Polo Grounds in New York 
City for his contribution (New York 
Herald Tribune , October 12, 1948). 

QUERIES 

> “The Stage and Its Stars.” I would 
like to locate the copy of The Stage and 
Its Stars, edited by Paul Howard and 
published by Gebbie & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, which was once in the possession 
of Mr. L. Stoddard Taylor of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The two large volumes 
are three-quarter bound, and the name 
or initials of the owner should be let- 
tered on the spine. 

/. G. M. 

» First Millionaire in the West. 
John Wesley Hunt, prominent resident 
of Lexington, Kentucky, in the early 
nineteenth century, is said to have been 
the first millionaire west of the Alle- 
ghenies. His reputation may have been 
due largely to the sumptuous home he 
erected in Lexington, now known as 
the John Hunt Morgan home after the 
famous Confederate general who once 
lived in it. Since the proof backing 
Hunt's claim is not entirely conclusive, 
I would like to know whether any other 
early western “millionaire” disputes his 
title. 

» Prototype of Belle Watling. 
The well-known sporting house run by 
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the late Belle Breaden in Lexington, 
Kentucky, is said to have been the pro- 
totype of Belle Watling’s establishment 
in Gone With the Wind. What element 
of truth is there in this statement? 

Transyhanus 

» Bloody Breathitt. Who gave 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, its now in- 
separable adjective? Did it come from 
the Hargis-Cockerell feud of fifty years 
ago? And who said “Good-by, God, 
I’ve gone to Breathitt”? 

L. $. T . 

> Dramatization of “The Face Upon 
the Floor.” On August 26, 1904, H. 
Antoine D’Arcy deposited for copyright 
The Face XJfon the Floor ; Drama in 
Four Acts . This was a dramatization of 
his famous poem [ca. 1904] of the 
same title but popularly and incorrectly 
known as “The Face on the Bar-Room 
Floor.” 

I have been unable to find out 
whether the play was ever produced, 
and would welcome information on this 
point. 

L. A. 

» “III Clothed, III Fed . . In 
H. G. Wells’s The New MachiaoelU 
(1910), I am told, the phrase “ill 
clothed, ill fed and ill housed . . ap- 
pears. These are the words, it will be 
remembered, that the late President 
Roosevelt used so effectively at the 
height of the New Deal. I would like 
to know whether Roosevelt borrowed 
them from Wells or from some other 
earlier source. Or is it assumed that 
they were original with him — quite in- 
dependently? 

D. M. 


> Tarot Cards in Fiction. I would 
like to know of short stories and novels 
in which tarot cards are given a signifi- 
cant mention. These fortune-telling 
cards play a role in Henry Morton 
Robinson’s The Great Snow , in Helen 
Simpson’s Cup, Wands and Swords, and 
in W. L. Gresham’s recent Nightmare 
Alley. There must, of course, be others. 

5 . C. Gross 

> Unofficial Mayors. There is, I 
have read, in New York’s Chinatown 
an unofficial mayor — a patriarch who 
fills an extra-legal role in the social life 
of the community. There is likely to 
be, I suppose, such an “office” in any 
city where there exists a large neigh- 
borhood differing in background and 
language from the American majority. 
I should like to know of other instances 
of “unofficial mayors” in American cit- 
ies. 

T. V . Taylor 

» Self-Deriding Towns. It is said 
that the inhabitants of Mol, a remote 
peninsula on the east coast of Jutland, 
concoct jokes which hold themselves up 
to ridicule. For example, one day some 
people of Mol wanted to drown an eel. 
They took it out to sea, and in order 
to mark the spot where they drowned 
it, they made a notch in the side of 
their boat. Or again, a farmer of Mol 
complained that a stork was plundering 
his wheat field. He was advised to send 
in a man to drive the bird away, but 
hesitated, fearing that the man would 
trample the wheat. Fellow citizens then 
counseled him to have the fellow carried 
in by four other men. 

And according to legend, a commit- 
tee in Aberdeen manufactures stories 
that libel the Scots. 
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What other towns or regions are said 
to cultivate stories that are derogatory 
to themselves? 

L. S. T. 

* Names for National Flags. The 
American flag is commonly called “Stars 
and Stripes,” the British the “Union 
Jack,” the French the “Tricolor.” What 
popular names are given to the other 
national flags? 

Alfred E, Hamitl 

» The Bible at Country Auctions. 
At a very recent country auction an 
ornate family Bible was offered for sale 
and went for something under a dollar. 
A gentleman in the crowd raised a — 
too faint — protest, explaining that such 
a transaction was generally prohibited. 

Does New England have local ordi- 
nances covering such an action? Or is 
there — in any region — a certain stigma 
attached to the notion of offering the 
Bible to the highest bidder? And is the 
size of the price a factor in the element 
of impropriety-? 

E. R . 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers."} 

« S. W. Johnson, Writer on “Pise” 
(7:121). The author’s full name is 
Stephen William Johnson; so, at any 
rate, he signed or referred to himself 
in most of the Middlesex County deeds 
of which he was a party. These same 
records show that he was involved in a 
number of real estate transactions be- 
tween the year 1797 (Deeds, 5:139) 
and 1812 (ibid., 9:594), when he was 
sold out by the sheriff, February 24, 


as a result of an action against him for 
debt. The property which was sold on 
this date consisted of several lots and 
parcels of land in and around New 
Brunswick. In the various deeds on rec- 
ord he is always referred to as of New 
Brunswick, and in several of them he 
r jails himself a brewer (or brewer and 
distiller). In at least three cases (1803, 
1805, and 1809) his wife Maria is 
named. 

It would appear that his home and 
brewery were on Burnet Street, at about 
the foot of Sonman’s Hill, along the 
Raritan River. In the Rutgers copy of 
Rural Economy there is a pencil note 
in the hand of a former employee of 
the Library: “Pise house stood at foot 
of Burnet St., N. B.; was used as a 
brew; house by S. W. Johnson. So stated 
by Alexander S. Graham Dec. 1941 
. . The Mr. Graham referred to was 
an elderly gentleman, also employed in 
this library for years, who knew a lot 
about New Brunswick history. 

Incidentally, there are several auto- 
biographical points in Rural Economy 
itself. The dedication is signed by John- 
son, “Sonman’s Hill, near New- Bruns- 
wick, N. J.” Sonman’s Hill, on Burnet 
Street, is now safely within the city 
limits, I believe, although in 1806 it 
was evidently not. Also, a note on page 
109 indicates that Johnson at some 
time made a journey to England. Fur- 
ther, on the page following the Index: 
“Communications on the subjects of 
Turnpike Roads and Canals, directed to 
S. W. Johnson, Master in Chancery, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; or Pearl-street, 
New York, will meet with due atten- 
tion.” I fail to find, however, any in- 
dication that Johnson practiced law in 
this area, or that he was even admitted 
to the New Jersey bar. 
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Of local family associations 1 have 
been able to learn nothing. There seems 
to be no will or administration of rec- 
ord. Quite possibly he left New Bruns- 
wick and the rest of his history is to 
be found elsewhere. 

Donald A. Sinclair 

< Freeing of Slaves by Jews (6:88) . 
In my study of the free Negro in North 
Carolina, which was published by the 
University of North Carolina Press in 
1943, I found no instance of the in- 
voking of the Mosaic law which re- 
quired Jews to liberate their slaves in 
six years. I studied innumerable wills, 
deeds, and acts of manumission; but I 
found no such practice. Indeed, after 
the 1 830*8, such a religious law would 
have conflicted with' practices then in 
vogue in the state. The Supreme Court 
of the State made it clear that enslave- 
ment was for life, and religious groups 
who had scruples against holding slaves 
for life were not entitled to possess 
them. The particular group involved 
was the Quakers. 

John Hofe Franklin 

« “KingVex” (8:62 at al.). This is a 
widely used expression, for I have seen 
records of it from Alabama, Arkansas 
(also “ax”), Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Virginia (“cruse”). 
It was well known in Indiana in my 
youth. In my paper on Rural Dialect 
of Grant County , Indiana , in the Nine- 
ties (1942) I noted: “King’s excuse 
(?), a cry to intermit play, equivalent 
to ‘time out* in modern football.” 

W. L. McAtee 

« New Buildings for Old (8:63 et 
al.). The Humphrey House, in San 
Francisco, is an “almoster.” It was built 


in 1852 by William Squires Clark, and 
was probably the oldest dwelling in the 
city. It was bought by a man who of- 
fered it free of charge to anyone who 
would haul it away and set it up else- 
where. The catch was that it would 
cost $20,000 to move. The city refused 
to pay the money, and a committee of 
citizens was unable to raise the sum in 
time. The house was razed on August 
31, 1948. Salvaged parts of it have been 
installed as Centennial Headquarters in 
Portsmouth Square (the old Plaza). 

Miriam AUen dcFord 

« Uncomplimentary Names (8:42). 
“Onomasticus” might add Roy and Le- 
roy to the English names that have lost 
caste. Mabel, too, has often an uncom- 
plimentary undertone. It is ordinarily 
very difficult to discover the reasons for 
the connotations attached to Christian 
names. According to report, there was a 
society some years ago for the purpose 
of abolishing the custom of calling Pull- 
man car porters George. I have heard 
Goethe’s change of Faust’s Christian 
name from Johann to Heinrich ex- 
plained as an effort to avoid the con- 
notation of Johann, which was supposed 
to be a coachman’s name. Certainly 
Grete had very unpleasant associations 
in the sixteenth century and later when 
the story of Faust was taking shape (see 
my “Grete’s Bad Name,” Modern I^an- 
guage Notes, LVIII [1943], 453-454). 

An excellent introduction to the dis- 
cussion of the connotations of Chris- 
tian names will be found in Ewald 
Muller’s “Vornamen als appellative Per- 
sonenbezeichnungen. Onomatologische 
Studien zur Wortkonkurrenz im Deut- 
schen,” Societas Scientiarum Fenmca , 
Commentationes Humanarum Literar- 
um , III, i (Helsingfors, 1929). From 
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this I extract the following references to 
English usage: P. Aronstein, “Gebrauch 
von Eigennamen als Gattungsnamen im 
Englischen,” Englische Studies XXIII, 
70, and XXV, 245; H. O. Ostberg, 
Personal Names in Appellative Use in 
English (Diss.; Uppsala, 1905); Carl 
Efvergren, Names of Places in a Trans- 
ferred Sense in English (Diss.; Lund, 
1909); and especially Josef Reinius, 
On Transferred Appellations of Human 
Beings, Chiefly in English and German 
(Goteborg, 1903). Muller cites several 
useful titles dealing with French, Swed- 
ish, and Danish names. 

Eric Partridge’s Name This Child 
covers some of this same field and pro- 
vides certain excellent material. 

Archer Taylor 
€ I remember reading — in a study of 
names and surnames — that Guillaume, 
after the Franco-Prussian War, became 
so unpopular among the French that 
many individuals had their names 
changed by court procedure. 

Bertha, never so widely used by the 
French as Guillaume, came into sudden 
and lasting (?) disrepute in 1918 be- 
cause of the appearance of a rather un- 
couth cartoon in which the German 
long-range cannon chassis was likened to 
a wash-woman bending over a tub — 
with a protruding rifle barrel pointing 
toward Paris (but only a fizzle came 
from its nozzle). I knew one French 
father — of Alsatian origin but born near 
Mantes-sur-Seine — who had the court 
change his daughter’s name from Bertha 
to the popular Marie Louise solely be- 
cause of this unfortunate association. 
(The drawing itself was widely circu- 
lated by Paris and provincial presses and 
finally reproduced on postcards available 
everywhere.) 

C. E . G. 


A 'N'&'Q 

« Walt Whitman Parodies (7:163). 
A parody on Whitman’s “Death of Gen- 
eral Grant,” appearing in the Ingersott 
Chronicle and Canadian Dairyman, July 
30, 1885, has not, so far as I know, 
been reprinted (it is in neither Henry 
S. Saunders’ Parodies on Walt Whitman 
nor in Charles I. Glicksberg’s article, 
AN&Q 7:163). Its title is “Lofty Ac- 
tors Withdraw” (“A Thought of Walt 
Whitman’s Amplified, Versified and 
Elucidated”), and its six four-line stan- 
zas are done in highly artificial rhyme 
that does not keep its intended pattern. 
The last two lines are characteristic of 
the “poetry” throughout: 

But the great conqueror of all, 
the grim King Death 

Hath closed his great career by 
cutting off his breath. 

Herbert Bergman 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (8:47 et 
all). What about Anna E. Dickinson, 
the Abolitionist orator, who was sup- 
posedly the first woman to address the 
United States Congress (surely a men’s 
club in that day)? 

Harold /. Jonas 

« American Book-Burnings (8:60 et 
ol.). The first edition of John Rogers’ 
A Mid-Night-Cry From the Temple of 
God to the Ten Virgins Slumbering and 
Sleeping, printed by Bradford in 1705, 
was ordered burned in Boston by the 
common hangman ; see annotation on 
page 144 of Rare Boohs , Manuscripts 
and Autograph Letters (Rosenbach Cat- 
alogue: 1947). 

It might be of interest to note that 
the first English book publicly burned 
was a large volume by William Prynne, 
printed in 1633, Histrio-Mastix, or Ac- 
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tors Tragaedie . . . Wherein is largely 
evidenced . . . that popular Stage-play es 
. . . are sinfull, heathemsh y lezode y un- 
godly Spectacles , and most pernicious 
Corruption . . . . The book was con- 
demned by the Star Chamber and after 
Prynne had suffered a year’s imprison- 
ment in the Tower, he was sentenced 
to a severe fine and a succession of in- 
tolerable punishments. 

L. 0 . 


« “Right as Rain” (8:43). I pose as 
no authority on primitive concepts. But 
the importance the Virginia Algonkians 
accorded their special cult of conjurers 
who dealt in water majic , including au- 
guries, appeasement of water demons, 
rain-making, etc., leads one to assume 
that to them water was both a good and 
evil omen. Although their superstitions 
about water and rain were primarily 
agricultural, it is possible that rain- 
prophecy bore some relation to the aus- 
piciousness of non-agricultural moves or 
decisions. Nothing could be as right as 
rain, for example, on the question of 
whether one of their annual mass tribal 
hunts for deer should begin on one day 
as against another; or whether a canoe 
journey above the falls line should be 
undertaken; or the best day for an an- 
nual barter fair. In an out-of-doors ex- 
istence, the incidence of rain was all- 
important. And one may be reasonably 
certain, even in the absence of precise 
ritualistic details, that rain, in the sense 
of what the water demons might do 
about it, was not only right but essen- 
tial, as a guide for human conduct. 

Whether this interpretation is jus- 
tified, I am not prepared to say, but it 
is at least a specific suggestion. Nor can 
I offer any opinion as to whether the 


modern phrase originated in so remote 
a concept. 

C. E. G. 

* Horses on the Stage (8:47 et at.). 
It is not Timcur the Tarter but a play 
called Bluebeard , previously produced 
at Drury Lane, which is said to be the 
vehicle wherein horses first appeared in 
a dramatic cast. I do not know the au- 
thor of Bluebeard . 

W. B. Thomas 
[It was through an error of ours that 
Mr. Thomas’ earlier statement slipped 
into the June issue . — The J Eds.] 

« Pride, Promise, and Publicity (5: 
140 et al.) In 1934 the Bluefield,West 
Virginia, Chamber of Commerce offered 
to distribute free lemonade to all comers 
each time the temperature rose above 
ninety degrees, The promise was made 
in order to promote the new Bluefield 
slogan — “Nature’s Air - Conditioned 
City.” Since the day the proposal was 
made the Chamber has had to dole out 
the drink only five times — twice in 
1948. 

D. H. 

« Drift-Bottle Clues (8:58 et aL). 
Documents dated July 25, 1876, and 
telling of an 1875/76 British expedi- 
tion to the Arctic were found in a whis- 
key bottle cached in a cairn at Cape 
Sheridan, 450 miles from the North 
Pole, by a Canadian-American task force 
in the summer of 1948. With these 
papers were discovered additional rec- 
ords left in the bottle almost thirty years 
afterward by Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
the American explorer, who had found 
the cairn left by Sir George Nares, of 
the British Navy, commander of the 
earlier expedition. Following the custom 
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of Arctic explorers. Perry removed the 
original documents and left a copy in 
their place, together with a report on his 
own work. The 1948 task force fol- 
lowed suit, removing the written con- 
tents of the bottle and replacing them 
with copies and their own report. 

0 . E. Donham 

« Forbidden Books Repositories (8: 
48 et d.). The Library of Congress 
symbol for “forbidden” books was, in 
1940 — and perhaps still is — Delta. This 
has caused no small degree of eye- 
brow lifting among the Freudians. 

/. B. 

« Women on Paper Money (8:43). 
Billy Rose’s syndicated column (“Pitch- 
ing Horseshoes”) for October 13,1948, 
reports on one Jemmy Hirst, a York- 
shire tanner who had a flare for pub- 
licity-gathering. At the Doncaster races 
the Yorkshireman reputedly refused to 
pay the bookies in English money be- 
cause of the alleged ugliness of the 
kings’ portraits engraved thereon. As 
an alternative, he designed his own 
pound notes — touching them up with 
what the columnist calls “buxom 
wenches.” Obviously, the new “issue” 
became a ranking souvenir. 

T . S. L. 

< Last Narrow-Gauge “Name” Train 
in the United States (7:151). Here 
again is an illustration of a disputed 
claim. The “San Juan,” mentioned at 
the last reference, is on relatively safe 
ground, for there is a precise limitation 
— i.e., to “name” trains. But Ellis D. 
Atwood, cranberry grower of Carver, 
Massachusetts, goes so far as to call his 
short-line “Edaville Railroad” the “last 
surviving two-foot gauge steam passen- 
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ger railroad on the continent.” It car- 
ried 125,000 tourist passengers — and 
10,000 barrels of cranberries — over its 
five and a half miles of line last year. 
The small engines and care of this pri- 
vate road were bought from a defunct 
line in Maine some years back. 

J. E . Higgins 

« “Kee, Kee,” with Gesture (8:14). 
In my Rurd Dialect of Grant County , 
Indiana , in the Nineties (1942) was 
the note: “Whetting one forefinger 
along the other signified, ‘Shame on 
you.’ ” That expression, or merely 
“Shame” might be uttered, but the 
meaning of the sign was well understood 
without words. Miss Florence Warnick, 
author of papers on folklore of Garrett 
County, Maryland, informs me that the 
sign was so formalized there that merely 
pointing a forefinger at another meant 
“Shame.” 

W. L. McAtee 

« Origin of “Jno.” (8:44 et d.). I 
have no specific knowledge of English 
handwriting of the period of Saxton’s 
maps. However, I assume that contract- 
ing the last syllable of a place name and 
putting the small a above the line was 
not a handwriting peculiarity but a re- 
sult of the Latin influence, which as- 
signed feminine gender to most place 
names. But I may be wrong on this 
point. 

It is rather certain that the hypoth- 
esis suggested by G. N. S. N. at the last 
reference is not valid for Virginia mss 
from 1607 to 1789? as witness a few 
abbreviations from the minutes of a Vir- 
ginia vestry book (mss): ph (for far~ 
ish ), all on same line; Theofhd (The- 
ofhilus ) ; Bath 0 (Bartholomew) • Coll° 
(Colonel). I find no illustration end- 
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ing in ham in the Virginia mss and can 
therefore make no exact comparison; 
but I will say that I can recall no Vir- 
ginia mss in which the vowel in the last 
syllable is made the terminal letter (save 
in Jno., if that can be correctly cited as 
an example). 

In early Virginia mss the last letter in 
abbreviations — and sometimes the last 
two letters — is very small and is placed 
above the line, as is the terminal a in 
shortened place names on Saxton’s maps, 
and as it is in the above examples, when 
script is that of professional scriveners. 
But in individual or personal script the 
last two letters of an abbreviated name 
are sometimes separated by a line, e.g., 
“J§,” and both the o and the n are only 
half the size of ordinary lower-case let- 
ters. 

In the light of these considerations 
I would want to disregard my earlier 
suggestion that the transposition of vow- 
els influenced the form Jno. 

Charles Edgar Gilliam 

« American Newspapers Abroad (6: 
173 et ^ 0 * The Panama American, 
published in Panama City, was founded 
in 1925 by Nelson Rounsevell. The bi- 
lingual daily was noted for its crusades. 
It received international publicity in 
1935 when two Army officers brought 
criminal libel charges against Rounse- 
vell because of his paper’s denunciation 
of alleged mistreatment of soldiers. 

Rounsevell, who sold the paper in 
1938, was born in Hinsdale, New York, 
and died on September 24, 1948, in 
Aguadulce. He wrote an autobiography 
called Forty Years of Rambling, Gam- 
bling, Publishing, Rumbling, Grumb- 
ling and Four-Flushing, telling of his 
life in the United States and Peru, 
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where he also ran a newspaper and a 
gambling house. 

J. R. Henry 

« Natural Sweepstakes (7:94 at al.). 
Lowell Thomas wrote of a grim game of 
this kind in his Count Luckner (N. Y., 
1927, p. 261). Luckner and five com- 
panions were adrift near Niue, one of 
the Fiji Islands, and were afflicted with 
scurvy, a disease that turns the blood to 
water, first in the legs and then upward. 
“Where the blood is water the flesh is 
white, and you can see the line of the 
white creep slowly up,” toward the 
heart — the fatal point. Luckner told 
how his companions made marks to show 
the daily upward progress of their white 
lines. They had become so incredibly 
apathetic that the imminence of death 
made no impression on them and they 
watched the movement of the lines as 
a “kind of sport.” 

E. K. 

« The New York Times distributed a 
special edition, edited and published in 
New York, during the 1948 Paris ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The first (and advance) is- 
sue was produced on September 15, 
flown to Paris and distributed there the 
day following. The daily edition ran 
from twelve to sixteen pages; and the 
Sunday edition included a sixteen-page 
tabloid supplement of world-news sum- 
mary and interpretation. The French 
agency Hachette was the Paris distribu- 
tor; and the paper sold for ten francs 
(twenty on Sundays). 

E . 5 . K . 

« Hoky-poky (2:43 et d.). Home- 
made “snowballs,” a concoction made of 
shaved ice and flavoring, which must 
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have borne a marked similarity to the 
old-time “hoky-poky,” were sold in 
New York City during the 1948 heat 
wave. Their sale violated the city’s sani- 
tary code and resulted in the fining of 
some eighty offenders, many of whom 
apparently had followed the practice for 
years. 

J. S. L . 

« “Genocide” (5:104). The United 
Nations General Assembly’s Legal Com- 
mittee, in drafting an international pact 
on genocide, in its October, 1948, ses- 
sion, adopted a proposal that further 
defined the word — i.e., the term is to 
include “the forced transfer of children 
to another human group.” Also adopted 
were two other parts of the over-all 
definition: (a) “the deliberate infliction 
of conditions of life calculated to bring 
about the physical destruction of popu- 
lation groups, in whole or in part”; and 
(b) “the imposition of measures intend- 
ed to prevent births within population 
groups.” 

A Syrian proposal, which would have 
defined genocide as “any imposition of 
measures intended to oblige members of 
a group to abandon their homes to es- 
cape a threat of subsequent ill-treat- 
ment,” was rejected. 

(The first definition above is in the 
form in which the Committee set it 
down; the last three quoted clauses are 
in the form in which the New York 
Times, October 24, 1948, reported 
them.) 

P. A . 

€ “Thirty” (4:187 et d.). John W. 
Moore’s Historical) Biographical , and 
Miscellaneous Gatherings , published in 
Concord, New Hampshire, in 1886, re- 
fers to thirty (i.e., end or finish) as 
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something for which the origin was — 
even then — quite remote. He asserts 
that it came first from the printing 
trade, was then taken over by news- 
paper editors, and from them it passed, 
automatically enough, to telegraphic ed- 
itors, who made it into a household 
word in the realm of wireless. 

If the term was as old as Moore be- 
lieved it to be, one might easily assume 
that it goes back to at least the early 
part of the nineteenth century, possibly 

furtlier - S. K. O. 

« Curio Houses (6:63 et al.). One 
Ferdinand Cheval, a Frenchman who 
died some thirty years ago, began to 
build himself an odd kind of edifice in 
the spring of 1879, in the litde town 
of Hauterives, in the Department of 
Drome. He was of peasant stock, and 
at the age of thirty-five he was married 
and took a job as a letter carrier. He 
dreamed of building himself a castle; 
and on each of his daily rounds he 
would fill the emptied mailbag with 
stones (sometimes sixty pounds a day). 
These were sorted, in the evening, ac- 
cording to size and shape. Eight years 
later he began the digging of the foun- 
dation trenches. Finally, came the build- 
ing of the walls themselves. No two were 
alike. Out of stones and mortar he made 
figures of women with wasp waists and 
long dresses; another facade was made 
up of crazy columns into which were 
inserted grotesque masks. Just beneath 
the roof he placed a wide band of haut- 
relief with fruits, shells, and exotic fish; 
and a motif of strange animal figures 
runs through the whole structure. Over 
the entrance he placed an inscription, 
saying, in effect, “From a dream I pro- 
duce the queen of the world.” 

The work was spread, in all, over 
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thirty-three years (or, as he reckoned it, 
93,000 hours). French laws denied him 
the privilege of being buried in his own 
castle, and so, very late in life, he built 
himself an elaborate tomb in the village 
graveyard and was buried there on Au- 
gust 19, 1914- 

E. P. 

« The Panorama in America (7:15 
et d .). In a letter to the Editor of the 
New York Sun, Charles Lamed Robin- 
son, some months ago, described some- 
thing of the work that goes into the 
preparation of a panorama [cyclorama] 
canvas. 

The studio, he said, was a large, 
round building, more than fifty feet in 
diameter, which stood on the Harlem, 
just south of the present 145th Street. 
In the center was a raised platform, 
comparable to the spot from which the 
audience would view the finished prod- 
uct. Near the circle of canvas was a 
track of rails carrying several pieces of 
scaffolding on wheels. On these pieces 
were platforms and odd lengths of lad- 
ders, and from projecting planks the 
artists worked. Each artist seemed to 
have a special function in the whole, 
and each was directed largely by another 
artist who stood on a raised platform 
in the center of the room, in order to 
see that the proper perspective was be- 
ing maintained. 

E. H. Jr. 

« Long-wear Finish (4:91 et d.). In 
Margaret Axson Elliott’s My Aunt 
Louisa and Woodrow Wilson there is a 
description of a Virginia farmhouse fur- 
nished in beautiful old mahogany. The 
patina on the dining-room tables was 
noticeably handsome, and was said to 
be a result of a lot of hard rubbing with 


an oily sponge — which in its natural 
state was the center of a bulbous lichen 
and had first to be removed from a hard 
outer skin. (The lichen was presumably 
one of those that formed on a locust 
tree.) 

Ellen Kerney 

« Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
of New Buildings (8:15 et d.). Un- 
usual consecrations of churches might be 
indirectly related. In colonial Virginia 
the area within a church was consecrat- 
ed as soon as the foundation trenches 
were dug. Wedding, christening, and 
burial services were conducted before 
the side walls were completed. Old 
Blandford Church, begun in 1735 but 
not finished until 1737, thus became 
officially a church almost two years be- 
fore it was fully constructed. Parish rec- 
ords tend to confirm the fact — but they 
do fall short of actual proof. 

C . E. G. 

« Personal Shorthand Systems (6: 
1 41 et d.). Bonamy Dobree mentions 
John Wesley’s system in his John Wes- 
ley (N. Y., 1933, pp. 12-13). On a 
1720 notebook Wesley used a crypto- 
gram (meaning “A General Rule in All 
Actions of Life”). And it was evidently 
a combination of this same cipher and a 
form of shorthand that he invariably 
used in his diary, which afterward be- 
came the basis of his Journals. 

E . K. 

In submitting answers readers are reminded 
to identify the query (by date, page, and item 
head) to which they are replying. 

Contributors may, if they prefer, use initials 
rather than signatures. 

“Legitimate” questions which are not pub- 
lished will, if accompanied by a self addressed 
stamped envelope, be given as much attention 
as possible. 
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The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he Banyan Press [see December, 1947, AN&Q], which some months ago 
left New York and set itself up in Pawlet, Vermont, is at work on a first book 
of poems by Barbara Howes called The JJnd&rsea Parmer, It’s being set in Bodoni 
and printed on Arches 333; 250 copies; probably ready in November. 


/^vctober House is the name of the “new venture” on which Philip Reed an- 
^ nounces his embarkation. [The address remains the same: 44 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, 11. For an account of the Printing Office of Philip Reed, see 
May, 1947, ilN&fQ.] * 1 * The Press name, October House, is, says Reed, in 
compliment to Bruce Rogers, who is associated with the enterprise and whose 
home in New Fairfield, Connecticut, is so called. Reed himself will handle the 
wood-engraving; and E. Willis Jones, Albert Kner, R. Hunter Middleton, Taylor 
Poore, and Dan E. Smith — who make up the permanent consulting staff — are the 
designers. In all, patrons are offered a “considerable increase in production facil- 
ities,” and it is the continued purpose of the shop “to design and produce finely 
printed books requiring a distinctive and out-of-the-ordinary treatment, both for 
general publication and for private issue.” 


'T'he Thorneycroft Press [see August, 1947, AN&Q] will issue in Novem- 
ber — as a publication of the Baker Street Irregulars, Inc. — a deluxe edition of 
The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle , with Introduction by Christopher Morley. 

Publication details on the catalogue of Edgar W. Smith’s Sherlockiana collection 
[iiiVGfQ 7:80] have changed as the work has progressed: The catalogue on com- 
pletion will comprise some thirty-five pages and is set not in Goudy Old Style but 
— for space considerations — in io-point Bodoni Book, with title page and acces- 
sories in Civilite and Bodoni Bold. 


npEi> Freedman reports that the Platen Press [see June, 1947, AN&Q] has 
*** abandoned the notion of issuing the volume on Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
book collector; the project has taken on proportions that, from a cost point of 
view, will not permit private issue. < * 1 Platen Press items in work at the moment 
are, for the most part, small, and include a four-page piece “devoted to some 1 70 
words by Aldus Manutius for the elementary teacher.” 
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The Bluegrass of Kentucky 

1 7 entuckians, who are nothing if not 
jealous of their claims to glory, can- 
not entirely accept the fact that botan- 
ists and historians have occasionally 
placed the origin of Kentucky’s blue- 
grass in other states or climates, or even 
in other parts of the world. Botanists, 
to be sure, now consistently list Poa 
'pratensis as Kentucky bluegrass. And no- 
body can deny the fact that it flourishes 
gloriously on the blue limestone soil of 
the state. But the whole question of 
genesis is something beyond beauty or 
economic advantage. 

In pushing back for early evidence 
one is inclined to suspect that since the 
French explorers of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River country came chiefly to 
establish the fur trade their journals will 
yield little pay dirt on the history of 
bluegrass. However, it has been held, 
by some, that Frenchmen scattered blue- 
grass seed during their explorations* and 
the angle, therefore, seems worth pur- 
suing. 

John Mitchell, in his “Remarks on 
the Journal of Batts and Fallam,” ap- 
pearing in a work by Alvord and Bid- 


good called The First Explorations oj 
the Tram- Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians : 1650-1674 (Cleveland, 1912), 
stated (p. 203): 

It is true that our people have not 
wrote many Histories of their Dis- 
coveries, as the French have, nor even 
published those that have been wrote, 
we see, any more than the Spaniards. 

Daniel Cox (see “A Memorial” in the 
Alvord and Bidgood volume) mentions 
“Mr. Tonty’s book printed at Paris” 
and “Mr. De-Clerke’s book printed at 
Paris by order in 1691.” Both Mi- 
cheaux (in 1802) and Audubon (a half 
century later) failed to leave, in their 
records of frontier travel, any comment 
on bluegrass. 

Journals of explorers who came from 
the English colonies are filled with 
strange inferences and contradictions, 
and some discussion of these sources is 
in order. (Incidentally, when critics say 
that Kentucky’s pioneers were skillful 
but unlearned, they overlook such fig- 
ures as Christopher Gist, John Filson, 
and Thomas Walker.) Part of the con- 
fusion in those early observations, of 
course, can be laid to the fact that bot- 
anies were scarce, schooling often in- 
dequate, and botanic nomenclature im- 
perfect. Moreover, not too many letters 
and journals survived; and those that 
did were written by men who were 
much preoccupied with physical objec- 
tives and had little or no interest in aca- 
demic pursuits. Yet these records do 
yield important facts on the kinds of 
country traversed. The journals of 
James and Robert McAfee, 1 who made 
their first frontier journey in 1773, 
appear to contain material designed to 
simplify a second journey or perhaps to 
acquaint prospective settlers with the na- 
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ture of the land. John Peter Salley’s 
notes of his 1742 expeditions were con- 
fiscated by his French captors; and his 
journal, based on memories of his ex- 
periences, was loaned to the Governor 
of South Carolina and never returned. 2 
Christopher Gist’s instructions at the 
outset of his first journey in; behalf of 
the Ohio Company were so explicit and 
so carefully carried out that they de- 
serve mention. He was to “take an ex- 
act account of the soil, quality, and 
product of the land . . . and to take an 
exact account of all large bodies of good 
level land.” 3 However, Gist’s most mi- 
nutely recorded observations, including 
two notations about bluegrass, were 
made while he was in the lower Ohio 
and before he crossed into Kentucky. 
Equally unfortunate is the fact that Dr. 
Thomas Walker 4 did not enter what is 
now the Bluegrass Region. 

In reviewing this negative evidence 
it should be remembered that there are 
a number of contributing factors. 

First, bluegrass was common along 
the eastern seaboard and in England 
(where it was also known as June 
grass) ; it may conceivably have been so 
ordinary (from the explorer’s point of 
view) that its presence was of less in- 
terest than, for example, the wild rye 
which excited Gist and Pownall. Gist 
noted bluegrass casually in company with 
clover and wild rye. 5 

Secondly, it is believed that there 
was probably very little bluegrass in the 
state during the exploration era and the 
more obvious physical features of the 
landscape may have taken precedence in 
the records. The matter of how much 
bluegrass there was in the region de- 
serves elaboration. J. S. McHargue’s 
scholarly study, “Kentucky Bluegrass — 
Whence did it come,” 6 constitutes the 
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botanist’s reasons for assuming bluegrass 
was not indigenous to this state prior to 
the coming of the white men. The con- 
trary thesis has been defended and doc- 
umented by the late Judge Samuel M. 
Wilson to such an extent that further 
pyramiding of evidence seems superflu- 
ous. Although the Judge examined a 
large number of published observations, 
he based his conclusions chiefly on the 
wording of original documents in his 
possession — depositions of a group of 
early settlers which were used in the 
case of Higgins Heirs v. Damall’s De- 
visees. The land in question was near 
or on a salt lick and was “remarkable 
for having an abundance of blue or 
English grass.” The most specific state- 
ment, made by one Moses Thomas, ends 
in this way: 

... we came [in 1779] to the waters 
of a Creek now called Grassy Lick 
we went down the creek to the Lick 
... we turned out our horses to feed 
on the Blue Grass or English Grass 
which was the first we had seen in 
the country. 

William Yeates recollected the spot in 
1785 and described it as “A remarkable 
bottom ... set with blue grass much 
more so than any bottom on the creek.” 7 
This testimony seems to indicate that 

(1) bluegrass was flourishing in this spot 
without help from Indians or whites; 

(2) the pioneers apparently were used 
to the sight of bluegrass — though not in 
Kentucky; and (3) bluegrass was grow- 
ing on an isolated piece of low, moist 
land. 

With this in mind it seems fair to 
examine more of the writings of Ohio 
Valley travelers, and to consider Ken- 
tucky’s natural features in relation to 
those of territory adjacent to it. John 
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McDonald, writing in the year 1772, 
mentions the “remarkable fact that, al- 
though there was an abundance of cane 
in the country, it did not grow near 
the bank of the river anywhere above 
the mouth of the Kentucky River.” 8 
John Peter Salley, on his trip down the 
Ohio, noted “a large spacious open 
country on each side of the river . . . 
and . . . high and fertile soil . . . clover 
... as high as the middle of a man’s 
leg. . . .” 9 Of the Ohio side of the 
river Christopher Gist wrote, in 1751: 

The land upon the great Mineami 
River is very rich, level, and well 
timbered, some of the finest meadows 
that can be: the Indians and traders 
assure me that it holds as good, and 
if possible better, to the westward as 
far as the Wabash, which is accounted 
IOO miles, and quite up to the head 
of the Mineami River . . . and down 
the said river quite to the Ohio, 
which is reckoned 150 miles. The 
grass here grows to a great height in 
the dear fields of which there are a 
great number, and the bottoms are 
full of white dover, wild rye, and 
blue grass. 

A few days earlier he had seen 
“meadows upon the creeks,” and “fine 
rich level land well timbered . . . well 
watered with a great number of little 
streams and rivulets; full of beautiful 
natural meadows, covered with wild rye, 
blue grass, and dover. . . On his trip 
back from the Tawightwai Town he re- 
marked: 

I did not keep an exact account of the 
course or distance for the land there- 
abouts was much the same, and the 
situation of the country was sufficient- 
ly described in my journey to the 
Tawightwai Town. 


There is at least a possibility that he 
did not spedfically note bluegrass when 
he reached Kentucky (also marked 
“Ohio” on some maps of that day) be- 
cause the terrain was much like that 
through which he had passed: 

. . . from the top of the mountain 
(going toward the little Cuttawa 
[Kentucky] River) we saw the fine 
level country S. W. as far as eye 
could behold. ... We then went 
down the mountain and set out 
through rich level land, covered with 
small walnut, sugar trees, red-buds, 
etc. . . . We continued our course in 
all about thirty miles, through rich 
level land [the present Blue Grass 
Region] except for about two miles 
which is broken and indifferent; this 
level land is about thirty-five miles 
broad, and as we came up the side of 
it along the branches of the little 
Cuttawa, we found it about 1 50 miles 
long . . . 10 

Gist passed through or near the Indian 
Old Fields in the present Clark County, 
which is the site of one of the few de- 
serted Indian villages and which is only 
a short distance from Grassy or Pasture 
Lick noted above. This may have been 
the place of which Timothy Flint wrote 
in 1828: 

The only grass which yields a fine, 
soft sward is called blue grass, and is 
not unlike the common spear grass of 
New England. We are not satisfied 
whether it is indigenous or not. We 
have constantly observed it growing 
about deserted houses and Indian 
villages. 11 

Imlay listed the Kentucky grasses as 
“rye, clover, buffalo, orchard, spear, 
blue, and crab,” and added, “the latter 
kinds generally spring up after the land 
has been cultivated, and form excellent 
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pastures; and are also capable of being 
made into hay, particularly the spear 
and blue grass.” 12 

James Hall, in his Statistics of the 
West, at the Close of the Year 18 36 
(Cincinnati, 1836) wrote (pp. 1 31- 
132): 

Grass is the natural and characteristic 
growth of the country. The blue grass 
grows spontaneously wherever the soil 
has been trodden hard; it skirts the 
roadsides, and covers the commons 
around our towns. . . . 

Why, one might ask, was the presence 
of bluegrass so much more noticeable in 
1836 than it was at the time of the pio- 
neers? Perhaps John Filson’s statement 
in his The Discovery , Settlement and 
Presort State of Kentucke . . . (Wil- 
mington, Del., 1784, p. 24) has a bear- 
ing on this point: 

Where no cane grows there is abun- 
dance of wild rye, clover and buffalo 
grass covering vast tracts. . . . The 
fields are covered with an abundance 
of wild herbage not common to other 
countries . . . pepper grass, and many 
more, as yet unknown to the inhabi- 
tants. 

It should be remembered that much of 
the state, during the early pioneer era, 
was covered with cane and woodlands. 
The brothers McAfee noted its ubiquity 
— “good cane lands as good as can be 
for any use.” Brakes were thick enough 
to hide settlers. Herds of buffalo were 
nourished on the cane, and when they 
were gone the white man’s cattle had 
the most of it. For twenty-mile stretches 
the aggressive cane dominated the land- 
scape. Fortescue Cuming, in the course 
of a journey during the years 1807- 
1809, reported the whole country a 


cane brake “sometimes . . . forty feet 
high.” 18 Levi Todd, however, in his 
history of the 1 770’s, observed more 
closely: 

between the canebrakes, spaces of 
open ground, as if intended by nature 
for fields, . . . appeared extremely 
fertile, and produced amazing quan- 
tities of weeds of various kinds, some 
wild grasses, wild rye and clover 
. . 14 

Very soon things changed. Hall noted 
that “the cane is generally destroyed 
after a few years by the large number 
of cattle which are thus wintered upon 
it.” At the same time the woodlands too 
were gradually disappearing. Amos Ken- 
dall held that when the cane vanished, 
bluegrass took its place. And another 
pioneer, Jonathan Renick, Sr., believed 
that older pastures produced better 
growths of bluegrass. Typical Kentucky 
pastures contain a few large trees, but 
only a few; Poa fratensis will not thrive 
in shade. 

The nature of these meadows is not 
unrelated to the question of whether or 
not bluegrass is indigenous to Kentucky. 
Gist and others spoke of “natural mead- 
ows”; Walker noted “fresh burnt” lands 
as he traveled through eastern Kentucky 
in 1750; others described the Indian 
methods of burning woodlands in order 
to provide fresh pasturage; and still 
others wrote of the burning of the cane 
brakes or their eradication. To the west 
of the blue limestone region were the 
barrens, and far beyond them, across 
the Mississippi, explorers found great 
prairies. 

We know that the woodlands of 
beech and other hard woods and far- 
flung cane brakes disappeared as the land 
became settled. Flint wrote in 1826: 
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I was much amused to see the 
countenances of some of the hoary 
patriarchs of this country, with whom 
I staid, brighten instantly, as they 
began to paint the aspect of this land 
of flowers and game, as they saw it 
when they first arrived here. 16 

Is it fantastic to believe that the Mo- 
hawk word for Kentucky — “among the 
meadows ,,! — was at one time literally 
descriptive? Even poor soil, on moun- 
tain pasture land, manages to nourish 
successive waves of raspberry, black- 
berry, and blueberry bushes. Is it not 
easy, then, to accept the probability that 
Kentucky’s rich blue limestone land also 
grew its characteristic crops successively 
and that bluegrass was one of them, even 
before the white man — possibly even 
before the Indian — made his way into 
the state? 

Fortunately, from the historian’s point 
of view, the early observations have a 
note of genuineness strong enough to 
sustain the record, in spite of contradic- 
tions of detail. Kentucky’s first explor- 
er, however, had a less enviable ap- 
proach, and a gloomy traveler of 1806 
suffered such irritability over the mis- 
representations concerned that his com- 
ments have an interest of their own. 
Thomas Ashe resented the glowing lit- 
erature that had induced gullible souls 
to try to settle in the state. “Nothing 
like a plain did I see the whole day,” 
he said in describing his trip toward 
the heart of the (now) Bluegrass Re- 
gion. It was, on the other hand, 

one mighty scene of endless moun- 
tains, covered with ponderous and 
gloomy wood. I did not even meet 
with so much interval land as could 
suffice a single farm. . . . And yet 
that part of the country is described 
by Imlay and others, as a lawn pro- 


ducing shrubs and flowers, and fit for 
the abode of gods instead of man. 
Had such writers been aware that 
their romance might occasion miseries 
in real life, I am willing to think 
they would have controuled the fancy 
which produced it, and have given 
the world plain and useful truths, 
which would have served the unfor- 
tunate emigrant as a faithful and hon- 
est guide, in the place of offering 
him flattering and fallacious images, 
the pursuit of which winds up his 
history of calamity, disappointment, 
and destruction. 16 

Ashe held strongest charges against 
Kentucky’s earliest trail-blazer, for had 
he not hired a Philadelphia author to 
write “an animated and embellished de- 
scription of the country”? True, the 
narrative was done in a “florid, beauti- 
ful, almost poetical style” and had “ev- 
ery merit except truth.” 17 The book is 
said to have sent forty thousand inhabi- 
tants into Kentucky within seven years. 

Admittedly, the evidence is not all 
in. And even if it were, the question 
might still rest partly unsolved. Mean- 
time the bluegrass in Kentucky’s open 
meadows remains lushly aggressive. Ivor 
Balding, farm superintendent at the 
600-acre Whitney estate near Lexing- 
ton, asserted, only a few weeks ago, that 
during April, May, and June it would 
take two thousand head of cattle to keep 
his bluegrass and white clover eaten 
down closely. 

F. L. 5 . D. 
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The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down .] 

“Antrycide” Cure: a newly-perfect- 
ed British method of combatting sleep- 
ing sickness in cattle; the Colonial Of- 
fice is calling representatives of six na- 
tions to London to discuss technique 
and application. * * * (Bickiepegs: a 
form of hard, sweetened toast (much 
like zwieback) chewed by British chil- 
dren with aching gums {Time, De- 
cember 13, 1948). * * 1 Bowery Mis- 
sion Founder: Dudley Tyng Upjohn, 
who set up the All-Night Mission, the 
first of its kind, at No. 8, the Bowery, 
in 19x1s died September 28, 1948; 
one of five sons in a family of eminent 
church architects (he occasionally took 
some of his mission charges to Trinity 
Church, designed by his grandfather, 
Richard Upjohn, a century ago). 

“Human Welfare State”: a term 
believed to have been first used by As- 
sociate Justice William O. Douglas, of 
the Supreme Court, in an address before 
the recent C. I. O. national convention 
in Portland, Oregon; it has been de- 
fined by Philip Murray as a state which 
“encourages the free enterprise system 
. . . seeks earnestly to protect its citi- 
zens from fear, from want, from human 
degradation . . . neither right nor left, 
but liberal, progressive, open-minded 
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and daring (New York Herdd Tribune , 
January 13, 1949). * * * “Keedoozle” 
Stores: automatic grocery stores in 
which the customer makes his selection 
from food displays in glass cases by plac- 
ing his tape container or “key” in a 
recording machine in front of the case; 
when he has finished his purchases, the 
tape is given to the cashier who puts it 
into an “addition translating machine”; 
goods are delivered at the check-out 
counter, an operation which is said to 
consume, on an average order, only 
about fifteen seconds; a test store has 
been operating in Memphis since Sep- 
tember; five similar markets are sched- 
uled to open shortly in New York’s met- 
ropolitan area (New York Times, Jan- 
uary 9, 1949)- 

“Plimber”: a synthetic wood, fac- 
tory-made from a variety of raw mater- 
ials, perfected in England over the past 
three years; it is a plastic product that 
takes a high finish and has been used 
extensively for home construction and 
for all manner of furniture; withstands 
cutting, sawing, drilling, nailing, and 
screwing. 111 “Red-Outs”: term giv- 
en by Alva, Illinois, high school stu- 
dents to a variety of self-induced “black- 
outs” which disturb the carbon dioxide 
balance in the blood, producing an effect 
“comparable to blackouts suffered by 
fliers in pulling out of long, steep dives.” 
J. H. Hammack, principal of the Tri- 
County Consolidated High School, Al- 
va, said that the fad had been brought 
under control there but was spreading 
to other areas (AP dispatch, November 
24, 1948). f t i “Xerography”: “dry 
printing” — from a plate charged with 
static electricity and subsequently ex- 
posed to light, releasing charges from 
all parts of the plate save those shaded 
by the image to be reproduced; plate is 


dusted with dry powder which clings to 
image or shaded parts of the plate 
(Time, November 1, 1948). 

QUERIES 

> “Blessing of the Hounds.” For 
the past fifteen years or more, on the 
first Saturday in November, the “Bless- 
ing of the Hounds” has been held at the 
Iroquois Hunt Club, off the Richmond 
Pike, about twelve miles from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. A prince of the church, 
usually the Bishop of Lexington, appears 
in full regalia in the open before the 
Club (originally the historic Grimes 
Mill), and blesses the dogs, some of 
which manage to accompany the ritual 
with improptu baying. 

I do not find the blessing in my 
prayer book. What is its source? Do 
hunt clubs in Virginia or in Old Eng- 
land observe similar practices? And what 
is the origin? Are possum dogs blessed 
by a church dignitary at the beginning 
of the possum season? Are falcons or 
fighting cocks given any comparable at- 
tention? 

VuLpim 

» Printer’s Right to Free Copies. 
According to an article by Henrik 
Schiick, in Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- 
och Biblioteksvasen , 1923, it was cus- 
tomary for Swedish and German print- 
ers to claim certain free copies of all 
that they printed. Peder Wald, the first 
printer in Finland, tells of printing six 
copies over and above an edition of 
Rudbeckius 5 work on privileges of the 
clergy, of which 150 copies had been 
ordered (Johannes Rudbeck, “Nya bid- 
rag till Vasteras aldre boktryckerihistor- 
ia,” Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok - och 
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BihUoteksvasen, 1916, p. 272) • Hen- 
drich Keyser, who printed the first 
whole Finnish Bible in 1642, kept 
twenty copies as the master printer’s 
right. Three copies, or as much dean 
paper, were given to Swedish printers 
after 17 30. 

Complaints have been entered by au- 
thors and publishers, who hold that such 
a prerogative damages their rights. But 
the custom has, nevertheless, won gen- 
eral recognition. What evidence is there 
of such practices in England and Amer- 
ica? 

Typophilus 

> “Video.” Oddly enough, AN&Q 9 s 
“Thumbtack” seems not to have caught 
video in its earliest use. Can someone 
tell me with what publication this word 
first appeared in print? And how long 
had it then been in use as a studio 
word? 

K. J. 

> “Our Land and Time.” I should like 
information on the place of publication 
of Our Land and Time — or the peri- 
odical of which “Our Land and Time” 
was a section. And where can I find a 
copy of the January 25, 1875, issue? 

Herbert Bergman 

» Parson Brown of Toby Jugs. The 
faces on Toby jugs are largely recog- 
nizable as Dickens characters. But one 
of the representations in the traditional 
set is Parson Brown. Can someone iden- 
tify the Parson, either in fiction or in 
real life? 

Z). G. E . 

> Modern Miracles. Early in Janu- 
ary, newspapers carried the story of the 
mirade of the rose petals, which took 
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place in the garden of a little Carmelite 
convent on the edge of the old cathe- 
dral city of Lipa, in southern Luzon, 
between September and November, 
1948. The first petals — unlike any 
grown in the Philippines — appeared on 
September 15. 

Sister Teresita, a Carmelite postulant, 
is the central figure in the story. A voice 
spoke to her late in the afternoon, tell- 
ing her to come to that same place for 
fifteen consecutive days, etc. On the day 
following, a beautiful woman in white 
appeared, telling her to “pick up the 
petals,” to make the place “sacred,” and 
as she disappeared, petals were scattered 
on the ground. There are no rose bushes 
in the convent grounds, and yet the 
grass (and even the cells and stairs, in- 
side) was heavily covered. 

The Bishop of Lipa, Alfredo Obviar, 
calls it “something extraordinary,” and 
says that the phenomenon is “under 
study by theologians.” 

To what other recent miracles is this 
comparable? 

L. T. 

» Shun, Chinese Emperor. Accord- 
ing to Chinese tradition, a Chinese em- 
peror, some four thousand years ago, at- 
tempted flight and successfully returned 
to the earth by parachute. The emper- 
or’s name, by popular accounts, was 
Shun. However, in the lists of Chinese 
emperors that I have consulted — i.e., 
those published in English — the name 
does not appear. When did Shun reign 
— if he did? And where, possibly, can 
one find a reasonable description of his 
supposed flight? 

Marvin Boyer 

» “Put up” or “Do up.” To me, can- 
ning peaches in jars has always been 
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“putting up” peaches. That, at any rate, 
is North Carolina usage. In New Jer- 
sey, however, I find that the universal 
term is “do up.” Is one or the other to 
be found in general use, over the 
United States — or are these examples 
only two of a number of geographical 
variations? 

John Walker McCain ) Jr, 

> Marrow Spoon. I have recently been 
shown a marrow spoon (for digging 
marrow from bones) executed by the 
famous Lexington silversmith, Asa Blan- 
chard. What is the earliest known ex- 
ample of the marrow spoon? 

Platina 

> “Pie in the Sky.” The phrase “pie 
in the sky” can be found, as is common- 
ly known, in the I. W. W. song. But, 
I am told, it probably originated else- 
where. Where can I find something on 
this point? 

Catherine D. Williams 

ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers .] 

« Chain Letters (6:4.7 et al.). I have 
come across a chain communication 
which would place the custom consid- 
erably earlier than indicated at the last 
reference. 

In the Mark Twain Papers, belonging 
to his estate and on deposit in the Hun- 
tington Library, there is a chain prayer 
addressed to Clemens. A note by him 
on the bottom of the sheet is evidence 
of the fact that he copied it and sent it 
on to ten people, although with his 
tongue in his cheek. 

, Unfortunately, the prayer is undated, 


but it was obviously circulated some- 
time before his death in 1910. It is 
filed under date of 1908, although on 
what basis I do not know. 

Edwin H. Carpenter , Jr. 

« Women in Men’s Clubs (8:74 et 
al.). On Saturday, June 6, 1896, a 
young San Francisco woman managed 
to witness the annual high jinks of the 
San Francisco Press Club. She was Agnes 
White. She wore men’s clothing, called 
herself “Mr. Thompson of New York,” 
and was escorted by an unidentified 
gentleman who was presumably a mem- 
ber of the club. She afterward told the 
newspapers that a “famous comedian” 
had made her up with grease paint, a 
wig, and a false mustache. 

Sadly enough, “Mr. Thompson” was 
disconcerted at finding herself obliged 
to drink beer, smoke a cigarette, and 
tolerate the increasing ribaldry of the 
entertainment. She therefore left be- 
fore what was known as the ££ low jinks” 
began. 

When a reporter later asked her why 
she did such a thing, she replied: “It is 
in keeping with the advancement of the 
age, and I think I’ve made more prog- 
ress than the rest of my sex. 

Ruth Teiser 


« Twice-told Tales (7:93 et d.). 
There is the old story of the Indian’s 
reply to the white man who asked how 
he could go with a minimum of cloth- 
ing in cold weather. The Indian point- 
ed out that the other’s face was un- 
covered, and added “me all face.” 

This tale was anticipated, oddly 
enough, by an incident in one of Mon- 
taigne’s essays (Bk. I, chap. 35). Here 
a beggar, sparsely dad in the middle of 
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winter, gives, in reply to the same ques- 
tion, substantially the same answer. 

F. W. 

« “Kee, Kee” wins Gesture (8:76 
et d.) t When I was a child, living in 
Newark, New Jersey, forty-odd years 
ago, we used to make this gesture, stick- 
ing out our tongues, at the same time. 
It meant “Shame on you!” In our ear- 
liest years my elder brother and I used 
the word kee for faeces, and “nose-kee” 
was black, dried mucus from our nos- 
trils (this word, in this usage, bears no 
relation at all to the gesture under dis- 
cussion). My mother, who was bom in 
Ohio, in i860 of pioneer stock, always 
said she herself had never known the 
word kee. My brother may have picked 
it up from our first nurse, a Norwegian 
girl. I wonder whether the use of the 
word in this sense was at any time very 
common. 

R. G. W. 

« “King’s Ex” (8:73 et d.) t Two con- 
ventions observed in the game of mar- 
bles, around 1900, bear some relation, 
I believe, to this expression. 

Very often a player would make an 
“X” by crossing middle and index fin- 
gers, and thrust that hand — shouting 
“Vench!” — before the player about to 
shoot. The shooter was then obliged to 
stop, and, if it could be shown that he 
had violated a rule, he would forfeit 
his turn. 

If, however, the offender failed to 
heed the first warning, an opponent — 
again with a loud “Vench!” — would 
grab the shooter’s taw and cry, “King, 
king! Double king! You’ll never get it 
back again!” Immediately the offender 
was obliged to forfeit his taw and could 
redeem it only with its equivalent in 


ordinary marbles. Sometimes “Vench!” 
was omitted, and the “King!” replaced 
not only the “Vench!” but the entire 
“divine right spell.” 

C. E. G. 

a Trunk-lid Decoration (8:58 et 
al.). I have owned several of these old 
decorated trunks. While prints and 
lithographs were not so popular before 
the success of Currier & Ives, yet they 
were to be found on hat boxes, chests, 
and trunks. Some of these were much 
like the “Isabella,” “Emeline,” and 
“The Bloomer Girl” of Currier & Ives. 
Very often the trunk-lid illustrations 
were in three parts, a large one in the 
center and smaller ones at each side; 
each part was bound by a paper border, 
another band of which framed the 
whole lid. Some of the borders were 
simple narrow conventional bands; some 
were very ornate ones of gold and red 
or green and silver — presumably an ef- 
fort to recreate some of the elegance of 
the Empire and Victorian picture 
frames. 

(Mrs.) Currier Thornton Goodatl 

€ American Book Burnings (8:74. et 
d .) . Studerjts of St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School in Binghamton, New York, 
burned a pile of two thousand comic 
books on December 10, 1948, in order 
to dramatize their boycott campaign 
against sex-and-crime publications. A 
fire was lighted in a kiln in the school’s 
courtyard, and, as the flames began to 
rise, the 560 students sang the Catholic 
Action anthem and the school’s Alma 
Mater. 

The volumes destroyed had been col- 
lected by the students themselves in a 
house-to-house canvass. 

E . R. 
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« Mother’s Day Founder [s.v. 
“Mother Church of Mother’s Day” (7: 
72)]. Anna Jarvis, founder of Moth- 
er’s Day, died at the age of eighty-four 
in West Chester, Pennsylvania. The 
movement, which originated with a 
small memorial service for her mother 
on May 9, 1907, has meantime spread 
to forty-three countries. It was only a 
matter of a very few years before a num- 
ber of the states proclaimed a Mother’s 
Day; then in 1914 President Wilson 
signed a Congressional resolution creat- 
ing a new flag holiday. 

The battle, however, that consumed 
the rest of Miss Jarvis’ life was the fighc 
against the commercialism of the holi- 
day she had founded. For the candy, 
greeting-card, and flower merchants — 
and for all other individuals who mis- 
used her idea — she had no admiration 
whatsoever. Her primary hope was very 
easily stated: that mothers, the world 
over, should receive, on at least one day 
of the year, a simple, meaningful recog- 
nition. 

H. E . 

« Bell Legends (8:59 et d.). For 
well over a century — but with an unex- 
plained break sometime between 1835 
and 1874. — the citizens of Providence, 
Rhode Island, have been paying an an- 
nual fee to have the 200-year-old First 
Baptist Meeting House bell tolled three 
times a day. Originally, it was rung at 
sunrise, noon, and 9 p. m., but the sun- 
rise ringing was, at some point, aban- 
doned and 7 a. m. is the acceptable, 
comfortable hour. 

The sexton, in 1835, got seventy- 
five dollars a year for the thrice-a-day 
task (and the once-a-day winding) ; but 
in 1874 his salary was raised to $125, 
and has not since been changed. It is 


pointed out, in a short newspaper arti- 
cle covering the tradition, that the sti- 
pend now takes care of little or nothing 
more than the sexton’s bus fare be- 
tween church and home. 

S. F, 

« Badges of Office (7:9s et d.). 
E. M. Newman’s Seeing Paris (N. Y., 
1931) yields (p. 242) what one might 
call an oblique reference to a profession- 
al badge. The author has not had the 
good fortune to see one, but 

. . . there are men who go about 
Paris; cariying a mallet, by which 
their calling is recognized. For a 
small fee they sound their mallets on 
the doors of sleepers who want to be 
awakened at a certain hour in the 
night or early morning. 

There is a suggestion of this same 
custom in a story of Katherine Mans- 
field’s called “Spring Pictures.” 

Ellen Kemey 

« Early Indian Drinks (7:121 et d.), 
Ernest Crawley, in Dress, Drinks , mi 
Drums (London, 1931), mentions (p. 
180) tizwin, a beer made largely from 
maize, drunk “from the Chaco Indians 
to the Apaches in the North.” There 
is also a reference (p. 184) to a fer- 
mented liquor from maple sugar and 
birch sugar by the North American In- 
dians, and some information (pp. 202- 
203) on the taboos governing the drink- 
ing vessels of the North American brave. 

E . K. 

« Freedom Train (7:86). A short item 
in the New York Sim, October 29, 
1948, stated that the Freedom Train 
idea was originally proposed by the 
American Jewish Historical Society. 
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Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the organiza- 
tion’s president, reported that the society 
had presented to Attorney General Clark 
“an educational campaign planned on a 
national and local level,” in order to 
“dramatize the American way of life” 
by means of a “traveling exhibition of 
the most impressive collection of origi- 
nal American documents ever assem- 
bled.” 

W. L. 

« Personal Shorthand Systems (8: 
79 et al). The March 20, 1948, issue 
of Notes and Queries mentions the fact 
(pp. 125-126) that the Bodleian Li- 
brary acquired the Lovelace Collection 
of John Locke’s journals. Locke, it ap- 
pears, used Jeremiah Rich’s “Semig- 
raphy.” His diary of events in Parlia- 
ment from April 25, 1660, to March 
28, 1681— among the Lovelace papers 
exhibited in London in 1932 — was 
written in shorthand and longhand. 

t. y. 

t American Ghosts (8:46 et al.). 
Columbia University’s oldest building, 
a dismal little weatherbeaten brick house 
on 114th Street (once the gatehouse to 
Bloomingdale Asylum) is said to have 
been inhabited by ghosts as late as 1 924, 
when tales of wandering shadows escap- 
ing through underground passageways 
went round the .campus. 

Forty-odd years ago this structure was 
known as the “Cuckoo dock House,” 
because of the fact that Chief Engineer 
Psychom, its tenant, kept canaries as a 
hobby and filled one of his second-floor 
rooms with them. It was generally ad- 
mitted that a hundred of these lusty 
singers could rid the place of its phan- 
tom visitors. 

.W. A . M. 


<* Prototype of Belle Watling (8: 
70). Correction'. The name of the fa- 
mous Lexington madame of days gone 
by was not Belle Breaden but Belle 
Breezing. 

Transylvanus 

« Infant-Snatching Eagles (8:46 et 
al). There is an illustration of this 
phenomenon in Chasses dans P Amerique 
du Nord (Tours, 1884) by Benedict- 
Henry Revoil. 

l. s . r. 

« Names for National Flags (8:72). 
There was, of course, the “Stars and 
Bars” of the Confederacy. 

M. A . deF. 

« Self-Deriding Towns (8:71). 
Pranks such as are told about the in- 
habitants of Mol, in Jutland, are found 
frequently in folk-books. Strasbourg, in 
Alsace, is said to be the publishing place 
of Das Ldenbuch . . . Gedruckt zu Late- 
burg, Anno 1597 , which Hans Fried- 
rich von Schonberg used as a source for 
the better known Die Schildburger . . . 
Gedruckt in Verlegung des Authoris der 
Festung Misnofotamia 1598. Von 
Schonberg was a Hessian editor and 
wrote his book for a publisher in Frank- 
furt am Main. A later edition appeared 
under the title Der Grillenvertreiber in 
1603. It had, however, lost all the pop- 
ular appeal of the original edition. The 
scene of the Schildburger was Schilda, 
in Saxony. Both Schilda and Laleburg 
were ficitious place names. 

Die Abderiten , cine sehr wahrschem- 
liche Geschichte , written by Christoph 
Martin Wieland in 1774, is related to 
these folk-books. Wieland, however, 
does not treat with ridicule the stupid- 
ity of the inhabitants of Abdera but 
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rather the life in a provincial town with 
which he had become familiar while 
living at Biberach. He borrowed the 
name from Abdera, an ancient town in 
Thrace, founded 656 b. c., and widely 
known for the stupidity of its popula- 
tion. (But it was also the birthplace of 
such famous men as Democritus and 
Protagoras, among others.) Wieland’s 
novel has influenced later writers, in- 
cluding Gottfried Keller — in his series 
of short stories Die Leute von Seldvoyla 
(1856). Jean Paul Richter (writing un- 
der the pseudonym Jean Paul) makes 
Krahwinkel the scene of his satire Das 
hehnliche Klagelied der jctzigen Man - 
nor (1801), and so does August Kotze- 
bue in his comedy Die deutschen Klein- 
stddter (1803). Krahwinkel (Crow's 
Comer or Crow's Nook) is the Schilda 
of the nineteenth century. The name 
is also found in Die Leute von Seldwyla. 
Sinclair Lewis, to cite a modern writer, 
does not use a place name when satir- 
izing the life of a provincial town but 
rather its main thoroughfare — “Main 
Street." 

Henry Meier 

« Chained Books (4:9). I have been 
told by a Canadian friend that there is 
a chained book in the Ursuline Convent 
in Quebec. Apparently there was, dur- 
ing the period of English rule in Can- 
ada, before that country became inde- 
pendent, an interdict against the im- 
portation of French books. The rela- 
tively small number of such books that 
did reach the French-speaking popula- 
tion were smuggled into the country 
from the United States. One major re- 
sult of the ban was a scarcity of school 
books. In many schools, therefore, the 
teacher held the lesson book which was 
chained to her desk, and the children 


learned from it by rote. At the Ursu- 
line Convent the chained book, I was 
told, is a grammar, now preserved as 
a museum piece. Unfortunately I have 
been unable to get further details from 
printed sources. 

/. D. 

« Bloody Breathitt (8:71). A partial 
answer to the earlier query on the nam- 
ing of Breathitt County, Kentucky, ap- 
pears in In the Land of Breathitt , a 
Works Progress Administration publica- 
tion issued in 1941. Breathitt County, 
according to this source, was named af- 
ter John Breathitt (1786-1834), suc- 
cessively a school teacher, surveyor, law- 
yer, and finally Governor of Kentucky. 
The reputation of the county as a home 
of feuds originated during the Civil 
War, when the area was a “border” re- 
gion, and there existed a sharp division 
of opinion between the adherents of the 
North and the South. It was not, how- 
ever, until the eighties and nineties 
when the railroad reached that section 
that the “B” in Breathitt came to stand 
for “Bloody." Apparently the coming 
of the railroad so upset the economic 
stability of the area by opening up new 
sources far profit that the “feudin' " 
spirit received a new lease of life. I 
have come across no indication that the 
appellation “Bloody" was derived from 
any one of the spectacular feuds which 
occurred there. 

H. T. R . 

« Honeymoons at Niagara Falls (8: 
30 et d.). A recent article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (October 30, 1948) 
makes several points which I believe 
have not been picked up in earlier an- 
swers. Henry F. and Katharine Pringle, 
in their C£ Niagara Falls,” state that as 
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long ago as 1852 the Falls were already 
known as the “Honeymoon Capital.” 
The authors do not daim to know when 
the village became so popular among 
newlyweds, but surmise that the central 
location of the Falls had a lot to do 
with it. Moreover, the cataract has been 
publicized for at least two hundred years 
by “writers, poets, musicians, travelers 
and other assorted celebrities.” 

The Pringles mention a Niagara Falls 
Honeymooners’ Club, organized by the 
local Chamber of Commerce, in the 
hope of attracting even more visitors. 
The Mayor of the town signs a certifi- 
cate for those qualified for membership 
and declares them “entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of the organization 
as long as they both shall live while ob- 
serving the rules for a happy marriage.” 

E . F. W. 

< Ordeal by Touch (8:45 et al.). In 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Rev. William Richaidson, pastor of 
a Presbyterian congregation in the Wax- 
haw settlement — between those two 
“large and commodious rivers” (Corn- 
wallis), the Yadkin and the Catawba — 
lived in a childless marriage with his 
wife, Nancy Craighead, and William 
R. Davie, a nephew, later to become a 
Revolutionaiy leader. Sometime in the 
1770’s Richardson committed suicide, 
after a fit of melancholy. The fact of 
suicide was concealed by the elders. 
Over her dead husband’s grave Mrs. 
Richardson placed a tombstone brought 
over from England; and in all ways 
she displayed due respect to his mem- 
ory. However, she was still a young 
woman; and about a year later was 
married to one Mr. Dunlap, a leader at 
Waxhaw, and bore him a child. 

In spite of Nancy Craighead’s un- 


impeachable alibi to account for herself 
at the time of hex first husband’s death, 
her brother-in-law, father of William 
R, Davie, suspected her. George Howe 
expands on the story in his History of 
the Presbyterian Church in South Caro- 
Una: 

The true story of the suicide of 
Rev. William Richardson came out 
later, as such a story was bound to do. 
His mysterious melancholy, recurring 
but not continuous, was discussed but 
with some questionings. The father 
of Davie, for whom his death must 
have changed many things, would not 
acknowledge that it was a suicide, but 
insisted that to Nancy Dunlap there 
should be administered the old Scotch 
purge to discover whether or not she 
was indeed her husband’s murderer. 

This old story was hard to find, 
although referred to in James’ Life 
of Andrew Jackson , but Mrs. Lucy 
Russell, my old friend, made a visit 
to me just in the nick of time. She 
told me where to find it, and also de- 
clared that it had been one of the 
local legends in southern North Caro- 
lina, and had been told to her by a 
man named Dunlap! I could hardly 
credit the extent of the credulity of 
this ancient superstition. 

Upon the exhumation of the decay- 
ing corpse, Nancy was made to put her 
finger on its forehead before many spec- 
tators. The argument was that her fin- 
ger would bleed if she was guilty. She 
held her finger up for all to see and 
cried “No blood!” Then the brother- 
in-law seized her wrist and ground her 
hand violently against the bones, and 
again she held up her hand for the 
crowd to see, shrieking hysterically, 
“There is no blood!” 

Lawrence S. Thompson 
[From Notes and Queries, October 30, 
19+8.] 
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The Fruits of Authorship 

O n September 27, 1855, the Crystal 
Palace, that “beautiful edifice con- 
structed wholly of iron and glass 551 in 
what was then uptown New York — 
Forty-second Street, between the Res- 
ervoir and Sixth Avenue — was the scene 
of a festival, which, because of its sig- 
nificance as a register of author-publish- 
er relations, deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion. Indeed, the New York Book 
Publishers 5 Association itself had been 
reorganized for the purpose of sponsor- 
ing the “Complimentary Fruit and 
Flower Festival. 552 William H. Apple- 
ton was President and George P. Put- 
nam Secretary; and the entertainment 
committee, by the undeniable finesse 
of its arrangements, made it amply 
dear that the nineteenth century could 
launch a celebration that would edipse 
many a twentieth-century cocktail party 
given to herald a new book or expand 
an author’s ego. 

On August 14, Putnam, on behalf of 
the Association, wrote to the caterer, 
Colonel Stetson of the Astor House, re- 
questing entertainment for six hundred 
guests not to exceed $2,500.® Invita- 
tions were dispatched; and the replies 


received at the Association’s headquar- 
ters at 348 Broadway gave promise of 
a stimulating evening and an almost 
united front on the desirability of ce- 
menting author - publisher relations. 
Speeches of the evening actually ar- 
rived at rather precise condusions re- 
garding the kindred interests of the two 
groups and the intellectual obligations of 
publishers. 

The literary fruits were important. 
But so, too, were the more tangible 
ones, largely because of the many fea- 
tures that distinguish the occasion from 
modern imitations: 

1. “The beverages were altogether 
destitute of alcoholic stimulant.” 

2. “The gentlemen refrained from 
indulgence in cigars.” 

3. “The place was kept at a temper- 
ature unusually comfortable for 
such an occasion.” 

4. “Gentlemen with ladies, and gen- 
tlemen without that privilege, a- 
like endeavored to be polite, and 
displayed excellent capabilities of 
enjoyment.” 4 

All this — a far cry from the present- 
day receptions, at which “ioo-odd 
guests spend an hour or so blowing 
smoke at one another and milling 
around in search of the waiter” 5 — may 
be studied in doser detail in the Sep- 
tember 29, 1855, ^ 8SUC the American 
Publishers' Circular and Literary Ga- 
zette. The entire number is given over 
to a report of the Festival, with apolo- 
gies to the advertisers whose space had 
been consumed for that purpose. There, 
beneath the headlines “Authors Among 
Fruits” and “Genius in the Crystal 
Palace,” the reader may unearth a 
dose-range view of the forebear of the 
authors’ cocktail party. 

The whole of the north end of the 
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Crystal Palace was enclosed in the form 
of a pavilion, with alternating strips of 
red, white, and blue. Six long tables 
were flanked by a dais upon which 
rested the table for the officers and 
speakers of the evening. Covers were 
laid for six hundred and fifty guests. 
There were place-cards for all, and 
small bouquets wrapped in filigree for 
the ladies. In front of the President’s 
chair was a cornucopia. From the mouth 
of it poured “a luscious flood of the 
gifts of Pomona” 5 and from the other 
extremity hung a cord bearing the in- 
scription, “May plenty crown the hum- 
blest board.” Facing the President, also 
was a figure representing Gutenberg 
with his printing press. On the wain- 
scoting around the enclosure was an ar- 
ray of greenhouse plants and “vases of 
gorgeous flowers.” Behind the dais, and 
reaching toward the great dome of the 
Crystal Palace, was a raised amphithea- 
tre with seats for ladies. The whole edi- 
fice was brilliantly illuminated, “the gas 
working admirably.” The chandelier 
under the dome and the lights in the 
picture gallery were ablaze, and from 
under the stained roof hung a spread of 
gas jets setting off this inscription: 
“COMPLIMENTARY FRUIT AND 
FLOWER FESTIVAL, / GIVEN TO 
AUTHORS, / BY THE / NEW 
YORK PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION / SEPTEMBER 27, 1855.” 

Lines of gaslights were arranged to 
represent the Temple of Wisdom, in 
which was placed a small white statue 
of Clio, the Muse of History, and above 
her in letters of light one saw: “honor 
to genius.” On the walls hung por- 
traits of the publishers, Mathew Carey, 
Thomas Desilver, Daniel Appleton, and 
E. L. Carey. 6 

At a little after six, the guests gath- 


ered beneath the rotunda and entered, 
two by two, to the banquet. As the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Messrs. 
Noll and Ritzell, struck up, genius pre- 
pared to be served. The President’s ta- 
ble was graced by such distinguished 
personages as Washington Irving, “fresh 
and genial, and the object of universal 
remark,” Dr. Valentine Mott, President 
Woolsey of Yale, the Hon. Charles 
King of Columbia, Mayor Wood, the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, William 
Cullen Bryant, and Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse. At other tables were E. A. 
Duyckinck, Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
Charles A. Dana, T. S. Arthur, Epes 
Sargent, Charles G. Leland, “Fanny 
Fern,” Park Benjamin, L. A. Godey, 
the Bottas, S. Austin Allibone, N. P. 
Willis, Benjamin J. Lossing, and H. T. 
Tuckerman. As one journalist put it, 
“On no former occasion has there been 
an opportunity to enjoy the sight of 
so many very great lions at once.” An- 
other remarked that in view of the 

brilliant and splendid array presented 
by the . . . guests, no doubt much of 
the singular beauty of the ornamental 
arrangements and their novelty as a 
public entertainment, were lost upon 
those who witnessed . . . them. 

All in all, it was said, the whole effect 
was one which “perhaps no other pub- 
lic occasion in this country has sur- 
passed.” The “demi-toilets” of the 
ladies formed a pleasing ensemble j the 
palace of glass and iron rivaled the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo. The 
“coup d’oeil” was indeed brilliant. 

The feast itself came as close to nec- 
tar and ambrosia as the caterers, Cole- 
man and Stetson of the Astor House, 
could conceive. The promises inscribed 
on the satin bill of fare were f ulfill ed 
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at the tables, where, amid devices of 
books in singular bindings and a profu- 
sion of fruits — “from the blushing 
peach to the red-lipped melon” — din- 
ner was served. Among the cold orna- 
mental dishes were boned turkey, “Noi 
of Veal, en Bellevue,” “Serpents de- 
stroying Bird’s Nest,” and “Bastions 
ornamented.” The creams were horti- 
cultural; the fruit romantic and histori- 
cal, Vicar of Wakefield Pears and 
“Pommes d’Neigles.” The pastry was 
ornamental, introducing models of Gu- 
tenberg, the Temple of History, and a 
Monument of Literature; or geographi- 
cal, indicating maps and books of travel, 
from Charlotte Russe to Swiss Me- 
ringues, from Bavarian Cheese to Cham- 
pagne Jelly. 

After proper obeisance had been paid 
to so ingenious a bill of fare, Mr. Ap- 
pleton arose to welcome the guests. He 
felt the occasion historic: 

Under the guise of a light floral ban- 
quet, it is very possible that we may 
be inaugurating a new era in the his- 
tory of that trade which ministers to 
the intellectual wants of a great and 
powerful people. Our present social 
gathering of authors and publishers 
may lead to unanticipated results. It 
can hardly fail to promote a good un- 
derstanding among those who exert 
an important influence on the educa- 
tion of the national mind. 

He then followed this with a significant 
remark on the obligations of his own 
profession: 

It is in our power, and therefore it 
becomes our imperative duty, to lend 
the most important aid in raising the 
intellectual and moral tone of the lit- 
erature which is daily and hourly sent 
forth among the people of our native 
land. 


The second meaningful note of the 
evening was sounded by the Secretary 
of the Association. Putnam asserted that 
the interests of 

writers, and publishers, and sellers of 
books, in this great and thriving coun- 
try, . . . are, or should be, mutual 
and identical. 

William Cullen Bryant, responding to a 
toast of the evening, reiterated this mo- 
tif, which, indeed, had been the in- 
spiration of the Festival itself: 

Authors and booksellers are each oth- 
er’s best allies. . . . When I hear of 
a rich bookseller, I know that there 
have been successful authors. 

Putnam drew attention, also, to the in- 
creasing importance of American litera- 
ture, when he offered yet another an- 
swer to the question, “Who reads an 
American Book?” and reported for the 
benefit of our English cousins that 

the sheets from our book-presses alone, 
in a single year, would reach nearly 
twice round the globe; and if we 
add the periodicals and newspapers, 
the issues of our presses in about 
eighteen months would make a belt, 
two feet wide, printed on both sides, 
which would stretch from New York 
to the Moon! 

A final interesting point was scored 
in a poem by James T. Fields, 7 who, 
contrasting earlier publishing methods 
with those of his own day, perceived 
that by 1855 publishers had learned at 
least one lesson in the art of commerce: 

How slow and sure they set their 
types, 

How small editions ran ! 

Then fifty thousand never sold — 
Before the sale began. 
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For how could they, poor plodding 
souls, 

Be either swift or wise, 

Who never learned the mighty art 
Of how to advertise. 

But yet a hint may not be lost, 

Altho’ ’tis dropped in fun, — 
Don’t publish books that from your 
press 

Whoever reads may run! 

Though the toasts were downed in 
“crystal Croton,” they were as potent 
as the speeches: 

The Republic of Letters — 
Boundless as the world, it should 
guarantee equal rights to every sec- 
tion: pure genius should be its only 
badge of honor, and the sure pass- 
port to substantial reward. 

After the hopeful air, “Behold how 
brightly breaks the morning,” the toasts 
continued: 

American Literature — Its youth 
gives brilliant promise of an honor- 
able future: may its riper years show 
that it has been trained in the right 
schools. 

The Publishers of Boston — A 
Fraternity that has been illustrated 
by the patriotism of Knox, and the 
practical intelligence of an Armstrong, 
a Lincoln and a Brown, may still be 
proud of the products of their culti- 
vated Fields. 

The Booksellers of the Union — 
So long as they are the mediums for 
diffusing sound intelligence and the 
pure products of true genius, they de- 
serve an honorable position in the 
community; for, in the ordinary bus- 
iness of their lives, they become ben- 
efactors to their country. 

Until nearly midnight the toasts were 
offered, responses made, and letters from 
absentees read. E. H. Chapin gave an 
address on that “revolutionist,” the 
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Printing Press, that “voice for the 
gToaning people,” whose rumble is “bet- 
ter than the rattle of artillery.” Samuel 
Goodrich was called for, but his only re- 
ply was that the last time he had heard 
of Peter Parley, he had gone somewhere 
up the Connecticut River to see if he 
could find Rip Van Winkle. Washington 
Irving, in the midst of all the bustle, 
enjoyed an unexpected meeting with 
his old friend Moses Thomas, the ex- 
publisher from Philadelphia, whom he 
had not seen for a quarter of a century. 
The female authors were honored in a 
punning toast: 

The New England Tale is re-echoed 
from the New Home of the Far 
West; and from a Cabin on the banks 
of the Ohio, a touch of Nature vi- 
brates among The Lofty and the 
Lowly through the Wide y Wide 
World. 

The authors present appeared to be 
united in their belief that the Festival 
might usher in an era of harmony in 
author-publisher relations. Letters from 
those unable to attend reiterated this 
same hope. Nor should one short sen- 
tence be omitted from the report of so 
splendid an occasion. A letter from Rob- 
ert Winthrop, discussing the publishers 
and booksellers of America, declared, 
“Theirs is the onl y imprimatur to which 
a Free People can ever submit.” Indeed, 
there were several “fruits” of this re- 
union. Some of them, less tangible than 
the Vicar of Wakefield Pears, are vir- 
tually as sound as they were almost a 
century ago. 

Madeleine B. Stem 


I. James G. Wilson, The Memorial 
History of the City of New York 
(N. Y., 1893), III, 4.4.4.. See also 
Georg Carstensen and Charles Gilde- 
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meister, New York Crystal Palace 
(N. Y., 1854). 

2. George Haven Putnam, A Memoir 
of George Palmer Putnam (N. Y. & 
London, 1903), I, 378. 

3. G. P. Putnam to Colonel L. Stetson, 
August 14, 1855; included in the 
Festival Correspondence (See Ap- 
pendix, below ). 

4. This and the subsequent quotations 
relating to the Festival appear in 
“Complimentary Fruit Festival of 
the New York Book Publishers’ As- 
sociation To Authors and Booksellers, 
At the Crystal Palace, September 27, 
1855,” American Publisher s’ Circu- 
lar and Literary Gazette, September 
29, 1855, pp. 65-79. An interesting 
account of the Festival by a Chicago 
publisher appears in D. B. Cooke, 
“My Memories of the Book Trade,” 
Publisher ? Weekly , March 25,1876, 
p. 404. See also J. C. Derby, Fifty 
Years among Authors , Books and 
Publishers (N. Y., 1884), p. 34 ff. 

5. Ralph Thompson, “In and Out of 
Books,” New York Times Book Re- 
view , October 17, 1948, p. 8. 

6. Two of the letters in the Festival 
Correspondence refer to the shipping 
of portraits: those from Henry C. 
Carey, Philadelphia, September 22, 
1855, and from Mr. & Mrs. C. C. 
Little, Cambridge, September 21, 
1855. 

7. Fields had written to Putnam from 
Boston, September 17, 1855, “I 
should like to know what guns are 
to speak on the 27th, so that if there 
is too much ammunition and my 
cartridge is not needed, I shall not 
be obliged to pull my small trigger.” 
The letter is printed on page 380 
(Vol. I) of G. H. Putnam’s A Mem- 
oir of George Palmer Putnam. 

Appendix 

Replies to Festival invitations were care- 
fully saved by G. P. Putnam and even- 


tually found their way into the New 
York Public Library, where they have 
been mounted in two volumes labeled 
New York Book Publishers Association . 
Fruit Festival Correspondence . These 
materials are of interest not merely be- 
cause they include notes from such fig- 
ures as Melville, Holmes, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, and Longfellow, but because letters 
from some of the lesser lights constitute 
a short symposium on author-publisher 
relations. The following excerpts are 
cited by courtesy of Mr. Robert W. 
Hill, Manuscript Division, New York 
Public Library: 

The Profession of Publishing 
“I entertain a gTeat respect for the Book- 
sellers & Publishers of the U. States as 
a class; . . . 

“The vocation of the printer & pub- 
lisher, in its various departments, is 
among the most important in the com- 
munity, closely connected with the pro- 
motion of its best interests.” — Edward 
Everett, Boston, September 25, 1855. 
[Everett, 1794-1865, the celebrated 
statesman and editor of the North 
American Review . ] 

“They [Authors, Publishers and Book- 
sellers] are the caterers ... of the men- 
tal food for the immortal mind.” — John 
Grigg, Philadelphia, September 15, 
1855 [Grigg, 1792-1864, Philadelphia 
publisher.] 

Author-Publisher Relations 
“The occasion will be of special inter- 
est. It would be pleasant to sit at feast 
with so many, who, as authors, have 
adorned our national name. And it 
would be pleasant also to be the guest 
of those active, enlightened & generous 
publishers who have done so much for 
authors. . . . 

“At your table there will be an ag- 
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gregation of various genius & talent, 
constituting a true Wittemgemote , 
which ma y justly gratify an honest pride 
of country. But grateful as this may be, 
as a token of power, it will be more 
grateful still as a token of that concord, 
which is growing among men in all the 
relations of life. The traditional feud 
between authors & publishers promises 
to lose itself in your festival, even as 
the traditional feud between England 
& France is all absorbed in the wel- 
come of Victoria by Louis Napoleon. 
. . . And the whole scene, . . . will be 
an augury of that permanent co-opera- 
tion & harmony which will secure to 
the pen its mightiest triumphs.” — 
Charles Sumner, Boston, September 26, 
1855. [Sumner, 1811-1874, the emi- 
nent statesman and opponent of slavery.] 

“My own share in literature though 
humble, has been sufficient to make me 
estimate highly these efforts to promote 
confidence and good will between Au- 
thors and Publishers.” — Sarah Josepha 
Hale, Philadelphia, September 21,1855. 
[Sarah J. Hale, 1790-1879, editor of 
Godey’s Ladfs Book.] 

<c For myself, I needed no assurance that 
this Festival will be ‘a pleasant and ao 
cepable reunion of those connected in 
the book-world, both as authors and as 
business -men.’ 

“I have long been of the opinion that 
the prevailing idea of the natural en- 
mity of authors and publishers was ‘a 
popular fallacy.” — Grace Greenwood, 
Coldwater, Michigan, September 17, 
1855. [Sara J. C. Lippincott, 1823- 
1904, wrote numerous books under the 
pseudonym of “Grace Greenwood,” and 
was one of the first women in the Unit- 
ed States to become a regular newspaper 
correspondent.] 


“To one who has watched, for half a 
century, the simultaneous growth of na- 
tive literature and publishing enterprise 
in this country, this occasion suggests 
curious recollections and . . . hopes. The 
first time I had the pleasure of witness- 
ing a social gathering of American Pub- 
lishers, was at the Old City Hotel, 
Broadway, in 1802, at your primary 
organization I believe, and under the 
auspices of the remarkable Matthew 
Carey. [An outcome of Carey’s book 
fair of 1802 was the earliest national 
booksellers’ organization which came 
to be called the American Company 
of Booksellers.] About thirty years 
after I was one of the large assembly 
brought together by the Brothers Har- 
per. If you compare the annual list of 
new works the authors, bookstores, 
processes of manufacture at the begin- 
ning of the century and now, you will 
realize the vast progress of our country 
in this the noblest department of her 
industry; and feel how much of in- 
terest the history of your Guild might 
possess for one who has followed it with 
sympathy and circumspection. It is to 
me a most grateful reminiscence that 
Stereotyping, which has so multiplied 
the capabilities of your pursuit, was 
originated by one of our eminent fellow 
citizens of New York. 

“Having, at times, during a busy pro- 
fessional life, become somewhat familiar 
both with the composing stick and the 
pen, I am proud to claim fraternity with 
both hosts and guests; and as the latter 
are chiefly authors, I cannot but hope 
that a better mutual understanding may 
be one of the fruits of this re-union.” 
— John W. Francis, New York, Sep- 
tember 13, 1855. [Francis, 1789-1861, 
the well-known physician and author of 
Old New York, had been apprenticed 
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to a printer in his youth. He comment- 
ed upon the three publishers 7 meetings 
he attended in Old New York (N. Y., 
1865, p. 354), and stated, “A compara- 
tive view of these three periods in lit- 
erary progress would furnish an instruc- 
tive illustration of the workings of the 
American mind and of the enterprise 
and capabilities of the American press.”] 

One Dissenting Voice 
“I feel honored and flattered, but my 
dear Sir I freely confess that this scheme 
for setting Gog and Magog face to 
face has appeared to me eminently pre- 
posterous. I cannot learn that any har- 
monious reunion of the beasts of the 
earth for fruit-eating purposes has taken 
place since their lamentable dispersion 
after the fall of Adam. 

“[But] . . . The venom of critics 
will certainly be harmless when their 
fangs are buried in peaches. The most 
heartless and avaricious publishers can- 
not receive plums otherwise than with 
complacency — and I allow that it is 
next to impossible to conceive of a 
poet, melancholy and heart-broken, over 
grapes. — I will come if I can.” — 
Erastus W. Ellsworth, East Windsor 
Hill, Connecticut, September 14, 1855. 
[ Ellsworth, 1822-1902, poet and in- 
ventor.] 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Dis-inflation” : coined by Edwin G. 
Nourse, head economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Truman ; defined as “a happy 
medium between inflation and defla- 
tion,” * -t * “Dixiegop”: name given 


by Congress of Industrial Organizations 
to the Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition, in the Senate, which defeated 
President Truman’s anti-filibuster ef- 
forts in March, 1949; the CIO said 
the animal had “the front legs and face 
of a donkey with the trunk and rear 
end of an elephant” (New York Times, 
March 20, 1949). * * * “Feedlift”: 
U. S. Air Force operation to fly fodder 
to starving livestock stranded by drift- 
ing snows on Western plains during the 
severe 1949 winter (United Press dis- 
patch, January 21, 1949). * * * First 
College Course in Political Sci- 
ence: originated by JeBse Macy at 
Grinnell University (Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. N. Y., 
1948, p. 17). * * * First Printed 
Basketball Rules: developed by 
James W. Fletcher, who died January 
21, 1949, at East Orange, New Jersey j 
in 1894, when Fletcher was physical 
director of the Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
requested the late Dr. James Naismith, 
inventor of the game, to write out the 
rules; Fletcher refined them and had 
them printed; the first game under the 
new rules was played at the Holyoke 
Y.M.C.A. between teams representing 
businessmen and members of the even- 
ing classes (New York Herdd Tribune, 
January 24, 1949). 

“Jim Crow”: “spotter on the roof”; 
English term for anti-aircraft observer 
during Nazi air attacks on London in 
World War II (Winston Churchill, 
Their Finest Hour, Vol. II: in New 
York Herald Tribune, February 24, 
1949). * * * Originator of Woman’s 
Page: Mrs. Winona Wilcox Payne, who 
died January 7, 1949, at Covina, Cali- 
fornia; developed and edited the wom- 
an’s page in the Cleveland Press and 
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later in McCalPs Magazine (New York 
Times , January 9, 1949). 

"Pipe-rack Stores”: clothing stores 
usually operated in low-rental loft-build- 
ings with no fixtures but the simple 
pipe-constructed racks on which the 
garments are displayed. / * * "Silver” 
and "Gold” Workers: nicknames for 
native and American employees in the 
Panama Clanal Zone ( Public Record , 
January, 1949). * * * “Snivee”: 
"something that’s small and you can’t 
quite keep your fingers on it as it slides 
around” j so defined by Joseph Beirne, 
president of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, when he applied it to 
a Senate Labor Committee’s query as to 
whether he favored the Taft-Hartley 
Law’s provision requiring unions to 
bargain in good faith. Beirne told re- 
porters that the term had long been in 
use in collective-bargaining sessions. 

QUERIES 

> “Printers Bible.” Can some reader 
cite the edition of the so-called "Print- 
ers Bible”? I am anxious to have all 
dues — however slight — that bear on this 
subject. Cotton Mather, as far as I 
know, is the authority for the discovery 
of the misprint "Printers” (for 
"Princes”) in Psalms 119:161. 

Ruth Evelyn Byrd 

* Swinburne’s "Lesbia Brandon.” I 
am anxious to trace two missing sheets 
of the ms of the first section of Swin- 
burne’s unpublished novel, “Lesbia 
Brandon.” These are mentioned by 
Georges Lafourcade, in La Jetmesse <U 
Stoinburne (Paris, 1928, Vol. II, p. 
304, n. 28), as being in the possession 
of Mr. de V. Payen-Payne. Messrs. 
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Sotheby and Co. have informed me, 
however, that the sheets were not among 
the mss of the Payen-Payne collection 
which they sold after his death. It is 
possible that he had already disposed of 
them to an American purchaser. 

It is most unlikely that anything on 
the sheets would identify them as be- 
longing to “Lesbia Brandon,” for this 
title was not Swinburne’s but was first 
given — inappropriately — to the work by 
Wise. The contents, however, should be 
readily recognizable as being part of a 
novel 5 the sheets are almost certainly 
foolscap, in a light greyish-blue color. 

I would like also to discover the 
whereabouts of unpublished poems and 
other works by Swinburne, including 
items published since his death. Any- 
thing published posthumously by Gosse 
and Wise contains errors of transcrip- 
tion, sometimes very serious, and’ colla- 
tion with the original ms is essential if 
a reliable text is to be produced. 

Randolph Hughes 
( London , , England) 

» New York Colonization Society 
Records. I have been trying to get 
access to the records of the New York 
Colonization Society. Apparently, they 
are not among the holdings of any li- 
brary in New York City. The organi- 
zation was in existence until the very 
early eighties. 

/. Z>. 

» Disappearance of a Classic. Some 
years ago one of the newspapers revived 
the text of the American classical ballad, 
the chorus of which, if I remember 
correctly, ended with the words: “For 
a greenhouse has a fragrance that a liv- 
ery stable ain’t.” This text should be 
preserved for posterity and it is to be 
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hoped that some correspondent may be 
able to reconstruct it. 

Alfred E. Hamill 

* Stephen Foster at Federal Hill. 
It has been alleged that Stephen Collins 
Foster actually wrote “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” at Federal Hill, famous 
home of John Rowan, where Henry 
Clay and other greats enjoyed many a 
glass of fine Kentucky whiskey and dealt 
many a hand of poker. 

Federal Hill is, of course, the locale 
that Foster had in mind in writing the 
great song, but what is the evidence to 
prove that Foster was living there when 
he wrote it? 

Bard 

* Cat-Shaking. In Lee County, Ken- 
tucky, it is customary to hold a cat- 
shaking whenever a new quilt has been 
finished in the neighborhood. To it are 
invited all the eligible bachelors and 
spinsters. The new quilt is unfolded, 
and all gather ’round. Each person 
grasps the edges of the quilt, and at a 
given signal a cat is tossed right into the 
middle of it. Everyone shakes nervously. 
The cat gets wild and the shakers the 
same. If the cat gets off — and the sup- 
position is that he does, usually! — the 
person standing nearest to the point at 
which the beast escapes will be the first 
to be married. 

Is cat-shaking known outside Lee 
County? 

r. m. c. /. 


» First Aviation Column. It has been 
stated that the first newspaper column 
devoted to aviation appeared on the 
sports page of the New York Morning 
Sum, sometime in 1908 or 1909. This 


feature was conducted by Elizabeth G. 
Gregory. Another report claims that 
the first such column was written by a 
newspaper man in Boston — for a paper 
published there. I would like to know 
which of these stories is correct. 

/. D. 

> Children as Ministers. Early in 
1949 the newspapers carried a story of 
a five-year-old boy, Mar joe Gortner, of 
Long Beach, California, who had been 
ordained a minister of the Old Time 
Faith Church. The lad conducted ser- 
vices on his fifth birthday at the Mason- 
ic Temple in Long Beach. When he was 
four he officiated at at least one wed- 
ding, which resulted in a sizable legal 
and religious controversy. 

I would like to know whether chil- 
dren of four or five have ever before 
been ordained. 

O. L . Patterson 


» Famous Chefs. What famous chefs, 
maitres d’hotels, etc., have acquired 
reputations comparable to those of Oscar 
of the Waldorf or Roscoe (Drake) of 
the Lafayette Hotel in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky? 

Trcmsylvarms 

* “Ten Million Swedes ...” I would 
like to know the origin of this Limerick 
(or its variations): 

Ten million Swedes crawled on their 
knees 

To catch one poor Norwegian. 

The dust from the weeds 

Made snuff for the Swedes 

And they called it Copenhagen. 

Dorothy Yenme 
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ANSWERS 

[References in -parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and 0} related answers."] 

« Personal Shorthand Systems (8:79 
et al.). Jonathan Fisher, parson of Blue 
Hill, Maine, who has been described as 
“a mixture of clergyman, farmer, physi- 
cian, scholar, painter, poet, picture- 
framer, manufacturer of itch ointment, 
cabinetmaker and sentimental traveler” 
( Athenaeum Items , November, 1948), 
devised his own shorthand system. This 
has been described by Mary Ellen Chase 
(Jonathan Fisher: Maine Parson . N. Y., 
1948, p. 48) as having caused “untold 
labor and exasperation to his biogra- 
phers.” 

Fisher got the idea in the autumn of 
1792 when he determined to invent 
“a philosophical alphabet” for his own 
use. This, he hoped, would save him 
much costly paper and “even afford a 
curious specimen to some few after my 
death.” By 1795 he had nearly perfect- 
ed the code, although he was still “de- 
vising new characters for it.” And from 
that year he used it for his diary and 
his sermons, even transcribing into it 
the earlier diaries of his Harvard days 
and many of his letters, written and re- 
ceived. He also used it — along with a 
kind of phonetic spelling of his own — 
for his expense accounts of 1793. In 
his later years he estimated that the 
employment of this shorthand had saved 
him at least $70 in paper over a period 
of fifty years. Miss Chase adds: “How 
much more it has cost his diligent re- 
searchers into its intricacies would, I am 
sure, fill him with horrified delight.” 

L> J. A . 

« Words op Multitude and Assem- 
bly (5:179)* Grover Smith, in the De- 

108 


cember 24, 1948, issue of the English 
Notes and Queries , lists several nouns of 
this category which are not, I believe, 
to be found in the original Note: a yard 
of deer, a sounder of hogs; a fod of 
seals or whales; a gam of whales;^ stand 
of bees; a Proof of monkeys. 

He also mentions two variants: siege 
(for sedge) of herons; and mde (for 
nye ) of pheasant. 

The correspondent suspects, however, 
that the “whole formal vocabulary is 
apparently being simplified in America 
at least, to ‘flock,’ ‘gang,’ and ‘herd.’ ” 

T. P. 

« Burial in Early New England (2: 
15 1 et al.). Newspaper accounts of 
eighty-year-old John Scott Pillsbury, of 
Scarborough, Maine, suggest that the 
custom of placing the dead in a receiv- 
ing tomb until final burial in the warm- 
er weather is not always acceptable, so 
far as personal preferences are con- 
cerned. Finsbury’s dislike was strong 
enough to move him to dig his own 
grave during this winter’s unseasonably 
mild weather. It is also clear, from the 
same report, that the temporary burial 
is a practice that is only “sometimes” 
followed. 

J. K. M. 

« “Twofer” (8:57). I have been wait- 
ing for someone to comment further on 
the expression “twofer.” When I was a 
boy the word was used to describe a 
cheap cigar selling two for a nickel. It 
came to be used to describe anything of 
inferior quality, such as cheap candy 
selling two for a penny. 

Laurence P. Dodge 

« Prototype of Belle Watling (8: 
94 et al .). In 1936 the Macmillan 
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Company, “in response to a flood ot re- 
quests, issued a booklet, Margaret 
Mitchell and her Novel “ Gone With 
the Wind'' In this Margaret Mitchell 
explains (pp. 19-20) how carefully she 
avoided the use of “actual names of any 
persons who lived in or near Atlanta.” 
She expressed her gratitude to Franklin 
Garrett of Atlanta in this connection: 
“I could call him up and ask if anyone 
named ‘Watling* ever lived in this coun- 
try and he could say ‘Yes’ or ‘No* 
without even consulting his records.” 

By curious coincidence, Herbert As- 
bur/s Trench Quarter , published in the 
same year, stated (p. 393) that in the 
New Orleans establishment of “Miss 
Carol of Baronne Street” one of the 
“permanent roomers” was “Chicago 


« Token Payments for Land (8:58 
et al .). Gardiner’s Island, lying off the 
end of Long Island between Orient and 
Montauk Points, is said to have become 
(about 1660), by a patent from Gov- 
ernor Dongan of New York, a lordship 
and manor, with its own courts and 
government — for the annual fee of “one 
lamb on the first of May.” 

(A piece on the history of the island 
appeared in the New York Times , Jan- 
uary 30, 1949.) 

Alison Hart 

« Books Bound in Human Skin (6: 
121 et al.) . The late Waldo Leon Rich, 
of Saratoga, New York, well-known col- 
lector of editions of the Rubaiyat , had 
in his library a volume of the FitzGer- 
ald work bound in tanned human skin. 
When Rich died this volume, together 
with the rest of the collection, was 
bought by Fred W. Allsopp of Little 


Rock, Arkansas. After the death of Mr. 
Allsopp his library was sold in 1946-47 
by Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York, 
but the human-skin Rubaiyat was not 
included in the sale, as far as one can 
tell from an examination of the sale 
catalogue. I have not been able to trace 
the present whereabouts of the volume. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Mr. 
Rich’s collection also held what has been 
called the smallest book in the world — 
an edition of Omar only five-sixteenths 
of an inch high and weighing only 
half a pennyweight. 

T, R. Watkins 

« Literary Hangouts (8:60 et al.). 
Poets, painters, and players are said to 
collect at Fitzroy Tavern in Bloomsbury, 
the ceiling of which collects bags of 
money thrown up to stick until Christ- 
mas. This has been going on (according 
to a piece in Everybody's, December 
18, 1948) for twenty-six years. The 
1948 Christmas money went to finance 
a children’s party. 

T . S. L. 

« American Book-burnings (8:74 et 
al.). A news release in the New York 
World Telegram , February 2, 1949, 
stated that a copy of James Aswell’s 
Midsummer Fires (N. Y., 1948), 

which had been banned in Bossier City, 
Louisiana, was publicly burned in Nat- 
chitoches by a retired minister, who 
called the book immoral and admon- 
ished onlookers to read the Bible. 

R. T. Murphy 

« A copy of an English newspaper, the 
Observator , was publicly burned in the 
market place of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on December 3, 1707. An 
account of the burning, appearing in 
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the Boston News-Letter, December 1-8, 
1707, stated that the Court of Quarter 
Sessions in Portsmouth had ordered that 
it be carried out “in some publick Place 
within this Town, by the Common 
Hangman or otherwise the Sheriff 
Officer.’ 5 The sheet apparently con- 
tained a libel “very much tending to 
the Defamation of his Excellency the 
Governor [Joseph Dudley] and his ad- 
ministration.” 

H. N. Holt 

« “Kee, Kee” with Gesture (8:76 
et al.). R. G. W.’s comment suggests 
possible derivation from Algonkian. Cf. 
William Strachey, The History of T ro- 
omie Into Virginia Britannia, the Har- 
lean Society, London, 1849; from the 
Ashmolean mss written circa 1610-17; 
p. 190 — Meskew (nose), in which pre- 
fix Me signifies “my”; p. 184 — Ken- 
esUt (arse) ; p. 192 — Shekin [possibly 
Skekin\ (to fuse) ; but page 195 gives 
totally unrelated Moich for turd. 

Strachey apparently used i and e in- 
terchangeably to represent a given 
sound; there seems to be no evidence of 
any attempt at a uniform system of 
phonetics in recording native sounds. 
Still Kee may be a form of ske or ski. 
A qualified etymologist might verify or 
refute, if analogous illustrations are avail- 
able in dialects other than Powhatan, 
such as related Cree, Delaware, etc., 
about which so much is definitely 
known. 

After it became legal to enslave In- 
dians in Virginia (C/. Henings Stat- 
utes at Large , 1663) they intermarried 
with Negro slaves, which may explain 
local verbal contention that Kee is of 
African origin and that Kee and gesture 
are a form of black-magic “hexing.” 

C. E. G. 


« Edgar Franklin (8:27). “Edgar 
Franklin” was the pen-name of Edgar 
Franklin Steams (bom in 1879; I find 
no record of his death, but believe that 
he is no longer living) . Most of his life 
was spent in New York City. A short 
stoiy, “Stay Out of the Moonlight,” 
appeared in Collier’s as recently as April 
29, 1933. I have been told that he 
signed his work in the cheaper maga- 
zines “Edgar Franklin,” reserving the 
signature “E. F. Stearns” for the work 
he regarded more highly. Perhaps the 
Samuel French Co., of New York, pub- 
lishers of Edith Ellis’ White Collars 
(1926), a comedy based on an Edgar 
Franklin novelette, can help your in- 
quirer. 

Earle F. Walbridge 

« “Pakistan” (7:158 et al.). When 
Jinnah, the leader of Pakistan, died on 
September II, 1948, the New York 
Times included in his obituary (Sep- 
tember 12) a slightly more detailed ac- 
count of the origin of “Pakistan” than 
those earlier mentioned. According to 
this source, moreover, it was a Moslem 
undergraduate at Cambridge — Rehmat 
Ali — who invented the name in 1933. 

R. S. 

« Women’s Aliases in Government 
Service (5:43 et al.). The first work 
given to women by the Federal Gov- 
ernment — a point already mentioned — 
came from the General Land Office as 
far back as the Pierce administration. It 
was the copying of land warrants and 
was sent to the homes of the women 
concerned. They in turn received it in 
the name of some male relative and for 
that reason were paid what he would 
have received, i.e., twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year. Later, during Buchanan’s 
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administration, this task was, by and 
large, taken out of female hands; and 
the few who continued were paid only- 
six hundred a year. But during this 
same administration the first woman 
clerk appeared in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. She was allowed, during her hus- 
band^ illness, to do his work for the 
support of the family. She was on the 
payroll until her second marriage, but 
in her brother’s name. It is said that 
she was efficient at her job and was 
comparatively well paid (sixteen hun- 
dred) — but only because she did her 
work in the name of a man. Her official 
existence was in this way ignored. 

The details of this case are to be 
found in Mary Clemmer’s Ten Years 
in Washington (Hartford, Conn., 1882, 
p- 370). 

E. D. Cramer 


« Railroad Nicknames (7:172 et d,). 
Christopher Isherwood, in Lions and 
Shadows (Norfolk, Conn., 1948, p. 
29), mentions a French nickname. 

He describes a nightmarish third- 
class journey from Lyon to Annecy. 
Family groups were crouching around 
little stoves where they were warming 


up food; babies were resting in impro- 
vised hammocks; and the generad at- 
mosphere was one of comfort-if-you-can. 
As the train sped toward the Alps with 
increasing speed 

the jolts lengthened out into jumps, 
until we seemed to leave the rails al- 
together for seconds at a time. Chal- 
mers murmured sleepily that his peo- 
ple at the Rouen pension had told 
him that P.L.M. stood for <( Pour les 
marts? 

E. K. 

« «N. M. I.” (6:80 et d.). The post- 
Civil War practice of change of name, 
among ex-slaves is touched on in Roi 
Ottley’s Black Odyssey (N. Y., 1948, 
p. 185). Before the emancipation, Tom, 
belonging to a white man named Ran- 
dolph, was sometimes called Tom Ran- 
dolph; but more often, “Randolph’s 
Tom.” Such names, obviously, were un- 
becoming to free men, and in many 
instances the Negro would make a com- 
plete break and call himself, say, “Tom 
S. Lincoln.” The middle initials, stand- 
ing for no name at all, were what the 
Negroes themselves referred to as their 


The Private Press : Work in Progress 

T he Poor Farm Press, Calais, Vermont, of which Robert F. Stowell, professor 
of English at the University of Vermont, is “proprietor, publicity manager, and 
typesetter,” has plans, in the paper-work stage, for the printing of a number of 
booklets on country living and cooperative communities. Some of these are to be 
concerned with subsistence farming, combining both philosophy and practical ad- 
vice. Stowell also wants to reprint William Cobbett’s Cottage Economy . The actual 
printing will be done, for the most part, during the summer months. 
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The Press was established a little less than two years ago; and the only equip- 
ment — a i2-by-i8 flatbed, manually operated, and an assortment of type — now 
rests in an unheated bean barn at The Poor Farm. 

Stowell has always had a flare for map-making, and the printing of them, he says, 
was a natural enough “next step.” The first completed product was a reprint of 
what is believed to be the first map made of the State of Vermont, first published 
in 1795 by an engraver named Amos Doolittle and probably originally drawn by 
a man named Blodgett in 1787. The second is A Thoreau Gazetteer, a compilation 
of maps designed to aid a reader in following the travels of the New Englander in 
the United States and Canada. Five hundred copies have been printed. (Com- 
parable volumes for other major figures in American literature are projected.) 

The Poor Farm Press, says Stowell, is available to “minority groups” who may 
have no other opportunity for expression. 


qA 3\Q& Q Research Service: <tAn ^Announcement 


R esearch facilities in the New York area are virtually un- 
matched. Yet many writers, bibliographers, and candidates 
for degrees — living outside the region — are obliged to forego 
the advantages of these resources because the points in question 
do not warrant the expense of so costly a journey. 

AN&Q * s editorial research is carried on in New York City, 
with a staff geared to handle more research materials than the 
journal itself can absorb. We therefore announce the launching 
of an all-round Research Service, designed primarily to satisfy 
the needs of out-of-town scholars. 

We are prepared to make careful and direct investigations 
within these fields: literature (including bibliography and rare- 
books data), history (including history of the arts), political 
science, economics, sociology, and languages. Pure science is not 
our meat; popular treatments of it, however, are acceptable. 

If the inquiry is one that clearly requires very little search, 
a predetermined minimum charge will be levied. If it is one on 
which costs are less predictable, we will submit rough estimates 
before proceeding. We will provide photostats whenever feasible. 

This new service is entirely divorced from the regular in- 
formation-exchange mechanism of AN&Q, which will continue 
in its accustomed manner. 

The Editors 
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The Vocabulary of Luis Pales 
Matos? Afro-Antillim Poems 

I N 1937 the distinguished Puerto 
Rican poet Luis Pales Matos pub- 
lished his remarkable volume of some 
thirty Afro-Antillian poems bearing the 
whimsical title T untun de Para y Gri- 
jeria. To be sure, there had been a pro- 
nounced interest in Negroid themes 
both in Europe and in America during 
the twenties and thirties. But the ap- 
pearance of the Tuntun marked the ar- 
rival of a new level in the artistic inter- 
pretation of the Negro. 

For the intelligent reading of any 
volume of Afro-Antillian verse the need 
of a glossary is obvious. Emilio Ballagas 
includes one in his interesting Antolo- 
gta da Poena Negra Hispano Ameri- 
cana (Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1 93 5). Un- 
fortunately, to date, not even a prelim- 
inary glossary has been provided, so far 
as the published editions of the Tuntun 
are concerned. And many who would 
read Pales are discouraged by the awk- 
wardness of a vocabulary nearly as dif- 
ficult as the lingua gauchesca. Pales’ 
“Pueblo Negro” was published in 1925, 
and from that time forward — over a 
period of roughly twelve years — he 


worked on his Tuntun. For eight years 
he read widely in the literature of the 
Negro and absorbed styles, traditions, 
and vocabularies from various sources. 
Moreover, he worked into his poetry 
innumerable words from the Antillian 
Negro dialects which can be found only 
in a regional idioticon (and even there, 
the exact sense of Palis’ usage may not 
always be determinable). 

It should also be pointed out that the 
vocabulary of the Tuntun constitutes a 
key to a wealth of Afro-Antillian folk- 
lore that is largely unfamiliar. 

Pales himself compiled the glossary 
that follows — and circulated it, in man- 
uscript form, among his friends and col- 
leagues in Puerto Rico. This is its first 
appearance in print. The numerous ref- 
erences showing word sources are of par- 
ticular importance as a guide to the in- 
fluences at work on the poet. For that 
reason even geographical designations 
and such identifiable terms as vodu axe 
retained. 

The Glossary 

Abasi — principal deity of naniguismo in 
Cuba. His symbol is the coconut palm. 
(Fernando Ortiz Fernandez, Hamfa 
Afro-cubana ; Los Negros Brujos: 
Apuntes 'para un E studio de Etnolo- 
gia Criminal. [Madrid, 1917?]; 
Juan Luis Martin, EcuS , Changd y 
Yemayd; Ensayo sobre la Subreligion 
de los Ajrocubanos y Estudio sobre la 
Brujeria y el Noniquismo en Cuba. 
[Havana, n.d.]). 

adombe, ganga mond£ — verse from a 
dance poem of the Negro slaves of 
Puerto Rico. While the meaning is 
obscure, it can presumably be trans- 
lated “Now we are going to eat” or 
“Now we are going to dance.” There 
is a Haitian areito (Antillian dance 
poem) which begins “ Ayd bomba ya 
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bombed This verse seems to be a mu- 
tilation of the arcito. (Jesse Walter 
Fewkes, “The aborigines of Puerto 
Rico and neighboring islands,” U. S. 
Bureau of American Ethnology An- 
nual Report, XXV [1903/04, i-e., 
1907, 3-220] j William Buehler Sea- 
brook, The Magic Island [NewYork, 
1929]). 

aduar — town, village, camp, 
alimami — tribal chief who has certain 
sacerdotal or religious qualities. (The- 
odore Canot, Revelations of a Slave 
Trader; or, Twenty Years Advent 
tures of Capain Canot [by Brantz 
Mayer] [London, 1854]). 
bachata — orgy, fiesta, carousal (Cuba, 
Puerto Rico). 

babele — fiesta of the Negroes of Fer- 
nando Poo. (Jose Mas y Laglera, En 
el Pais de los Bubis; Escenas de la 
Vida en Fernando Poo [Madrid, 
1920]). 

bambula — Negro dance. (Paul Reboux, 
Bamboulina. [Paris, 1926]). 
baquin£ or baquini — wake for a dead 
Negro infant (Puerto Rico), 
bembe — fiesta of mayomberas (q.v.) and 
enchanters in Cuba during which 
“the dinner of the saint” is prepared 
to cleanse the body of evil spirits. 
(Juan Luis Martin, op cit.) 
bochinche — brawl, scuffle (Cuba, Puerto 
Rico). 

boco or bocor — witch doctor or prac- 
titioner of black magic in Haiti. 
(Mrs. Blair Niles, Black Haiti; a Bi- 
ography of Africans Eldest Daughter 
[New York, 1926]). 
bomba — Negro dance (Puerto Rico), 
bombo — river god in the Congo (En- 
ciclopedia Espasa). 

borococo— brawl, quarrel, affray (Cuba) . 
botuco — petty tribal chief. (Jose Mas y 
Laglera, op. cit.) 


burundanga — miscellany of various 
things (Puerto Rico). 

cachimbo — pipe smoked by Negroes 
(Cuba, Puerto Rico). 

Cafole (Madame) — from cafe au lait, 
used to designate a mulatto woman 
in an ironical tone (invention of 
Pales). 

calabo or calaba — African tree. 

calalu — a black soup made of okra and 
other vegetables which is used in 
Cuba and less frequently in Puerto 
Rico as “the dinner of the saint.” In 
Martinique it is called calaulou or 
soupe negre and has no special eso- 
teric significance. (Juan Luis Mar- 
tin, op. cit.) 

calenda — erotic dance of Negro slaves in 
Puerto Rico, probably imported from 
Haiti where it is still known under 
the name calinda. It was forbidden in 
Puerto Rico because of its vulgar 
chararcter and disappeared with slav- 
ery. (Jose de Laporte, El Viagero 
Universal 0 Noticia del Mundo An - 
tiguo y Nuevo , Trad, for Don Pedro 
Estala Pbro [Madrid, 1796-1801]; 
Mrs. Blair Niles, op. cit.) 

candombe — dance and fiesta of the Ne- 
groes (South America, Cuba). 

caribali — Negro from Calabar (west 
coast of Africa), the founder of ham- 
gidsmo in Cuba. 

carato — non-alcoholic beverage from the 
pulp of the guanabana or custard ap- 
ple (Puerto Rico). 

catinga — stench characteristic of Ne- 
groes. 

Chango — god of lightning and thun- 
der among the Negro sorcerers of 
Cuba; corresponds to St. Barbara in 
the Christian tradition. In Cuba trner 
chango means “to -be under the in- 
influence of a spell.” (Juan Luis 
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Martin, of. cit.; Fernando Ortiz 
Fernandez, of. cit.) 
chitome — Congo witch doctor. (P10 Ba- 
roja y Nessi, Los Pilotos de Altura 
[Madrid, 1929?]). 
cocolo — Negro of the Lesser Antilles, 
cocomacaco — a stick of hard and fib- 
rous cane (Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico). 
Cocoroco, gran — principal chief of the 
Negro tribes (Jose Mas y Laglera, of. 
cit.) 

congada — meeting of Congo Negroes, 
coquf, coco, cucu, caca — onomatopoeic 
Negro words. 

Gristobalon — augmentative of Cristobal 
(Henri Christophe), emperor of Hai- 
ti. (John Womack Vandercook, Black 
Majesty [New York, 1928]). 
culipandeando — moving the hips (Cu- 
ba, Puerto Rico). 

cumbancha — fiesta, orgy, bachata (q.v.) 
(Cuba) . 

dingo — a kind of wolf-dog in Australia; 
used in Pales’ poem “Candombe” in 
a totemic sense. 

Ecue — god of the Negro witchcraft 
practitioners of Cuba; possibly corres- 
ponds to Christ among the whites. 
(Juan Luis Martin, of. cit.) 
embo — bewitchment (Jamaica, Haiti, 
Cuba) . 

fufu — 'bewitchment (Puerto Rico, Cu- 
ba). 

funche — dish of corn, milk, and sugar 
(Augusto Malaret, Vocabulario de 
Puerto Rico [San Juan, 1937]). 
gandinga — dish made of the kidneys, 
liver, and heart of a pig well minced 
and seasoned with chili and pepper 
(Puerto Rico), 
gongo — drum. 

griferia — kinky hair of a mulatto, 
jueguito — cabildo or lodge of hanigos. 
juju — wizard, witch, magician, or spirit 
who lives in the woods and caves, 


appearing periodically in Negro vil- 
lages to take a female victim to sacri- 
fice at night. (Theodore Canot, of. 
cit. 1 Llewelyn Powys, Black Laugh - 
ter [New York, 1924.]). Also an 
onomatopoeic word reminiscent of 
conjure phrases to frighten away evil 
spirits. 

junjun — musical instrument of Hotten- 
tots; a kind of primitive violin. (Jose 
de Laporte, of. cit.) 

lingo — Negro dialect mixed with Eng- 
lish words. 

macaca — ugly, simian, (Cuba, Puerto 
Rico) . 

Macandal — Haitian leader; precursor 
of the liberators. (Mrs. Blair Niles, 
of. cit.). Amulet of good luck in 
Haiti (William Buehler Seabrook, of. 
cit.) . 

macumba — religion of the Brazilian Ne- 
groes (Juan Luis Martin, of. cit.). 

malagueta — aromatic plant from whose 
macerated leaf is extracted an essence 
used in the manufacture of bay rum 
or alcohol. 

malanga — tubercle similar to that of the 
arum (Puerto Rico). 

malango — kind of small plantain (Puer- 
to Rico). 

mana — power, external force (Freud, 

Jung-)- 

mandinga — applied to the inhabitants of 
a certain region in Africa; by ex- 
tension this term also applies to the 
Negro or African in general. 

mariyanda or marianda — Negro dance 
(Puerto Rico). 

mayombera — belonging to the mayom - 
ba> a Cuban witchcraft sect (Fernan- 
do Ortiz Fernandez, of. cit.). 

mondongo — chitterlings (Puerto Rico). 

mongo or mungo — chief, cacique (Mun- 
go Park, Travels of Mungo Park 
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[New York, 1832]; Theodore Ca- 
not, of . tit.) . 

munanga — soul, spirit, magic force 
among Negroes (Juan Luis Martin, 
of. tit.). 

nam-nam — onomatopoeic word signify- 
ing eating or chewing. Europeans 
call some African tribes nam-nam or 
nyam-nyam because of their anthro- 
pophagous propensities ( Enticlofedia 
Esfasa; Encyclopaedia Britamica). 

neque — in Cuba tener neque means “to 
possess some unusual or fatal force.” 

Ogun — Ogoun Badagri, god of war in 
Haitian voodoo (William Buehler 
Seabrook, of. tit.). Ogun appears 
with analogous attributes in the pan- 
theon of the Cuban sorcerers (Fer- 
nando Ortiz Fernandez, of. tit.). 

Otatala or Babala — god of the Negro 
sorcerers of Cuba; the name Babala 
is also used to designate a cult of 
Cuban witch-craft practitioners (Fer- 
nando Ortiz Fernandez, of. tit.). 

papiamentosa — adjective from fafia- 
mento , dialect of the Negroes of 
Curagao and nearby islands; com- 
pounded of Dutch, English, and 
Spanish. 

papulua — fafdoi , from fafa le rot , god 
of Haitian voodoo (William Buehler 
Seabrook, of. tit .; Mrs. Blair Niles, 
of. tit.). 

paraj ero — presumptuous, meddlesome ; 
refers to a mulatto who tries to pass 
as a white (Puerto Rico, Cuba). 

pasa — kinky hair of Negroes (Puerto 
Rico). 

patualesa — adjective from patois, refer- 
ring to the mutilated French of the 
Antilles. 

Pongo — African river. 

prangana — to be en la prangana means 
“to be without a roof over one’s 
head,” 
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quimbamba — fanciful country (Puerto 
Rico, Cuba). 

quimbombo — vegetable resembling the 
cucumber; in Cuba it is used to pre- 
pare the bembe ($.0.) for the Negro 
sorcerers. 

sananeria — tasteless, silly, graceless 
(Puerto Rico). 

senseribo, seseribo, or sese — large drink- 
ing vessel on the altar of the namgos 
which contains the blood and feathers 
of the sacrificial cock (Juan Luis Mar- 
tin, of, tit.; Fernando Ortiz Fer- 
nandez, of. tit.). 

Tembandumba — great matriarch of Af- 
rica, queen of Jagas or Gager, sup- 
posedly a region or town somewhere 
in the continent of Africa; she ap- 
pears in African folk tales as an Ama- 
zon who had her own son slaughtered 
and then prepared from his blood an 
ointment for rubbing the bodies of 
warriors to inspire them with valor. 
(Jos6 de Laporte, of. tit.; Giovanni 
Antonio Cavazzi, Voyage de Jean- 
Antoine Cavazzi de Montecuccolo , 
Cafutin Missionaire Defuis 1654 
jusqiden 1670, in C. A. Walckenaer, 
Collection des Relations de Voyages 
far Mer et far Eerre , en Difer antes 
Parties de VAjrique [Paris, 1842] 
Vol. 13, pp. 118-212). Pales uses 
the term to signify a Negro or mu- 
latto woman. 

ten con ten — an unstable person who 
goes from one thing to another; a 
person who moves like a pendulum 
(Puerto Rico). 

titi — the smallest monkey in Africa. 

titiringo or titingo — fiesta (Cuba). 

to’rtolo — Negro from the island of Tor- 
tola in the British Virgin Islands. 

totem — remote ancestor from which tri- 
bal qualities are derived; may be a 
tree, an animal, a river, etc. (Blaise 
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Cendrars, Anthologie Negre [Paris, 
1921]; Sigmund Freud, Totem and 
Tabu ; Resemblances between the 
Psychic Lives of Savages and Neu- 
rotics [New York, 1918]). 
tucutu, tocoto, tumcutum — onomatopoe- 
ic words. 

Vodu — secret religion of Haitian Ne- 
groes, worshipers of the serpent (dam- 
balldh ouedo) introduced from Da- 
homey; there are two types of voo- 
doo: white, in which cocks are sacri- 
ficed as well as other animals; and 
red, in which male goats and even 
human beings, preferably infants 
(known as cabritos sin cuemos) } are 
sacrificed; among the gods the most 
important are Damballah Ouedo, the 
serpent, and Ogoun Badagri (q-v.), 
the god of war. (Jose Rodriguez Cas- 
tro, Co sas de Haiti 1 Notes de un 
Viaje a Este Pais [Ponce, P. R., 
1893]; William Buehler Seabrook, 
of. cit.). 

zombi — apparition or ghost of a dead 
person. (Jose de Laporte, of. cit .) ; 
in Haiti it is a disinterred body, 
without a soul, in the power of sor- 
cerers and priests of the voodoo sects 
(William Buehler Seabrook, of. cit.). 

Lawrence S. Thomfson 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes , and 
yet are ' significant enough , from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning down.] 

“Cats”: Civilian Actress Technicians 
(actress-employees of the U. S. Army’s 
Special Services Division, appointed to 
teach soldiers stationed overseas the tech- 
niques of acting, directing, staging, cast- 


ing, scenery design, etc.; project was 
launched by Maj. Thomas R. Ireland 
and Paul Baker, in September, 1945 
(New York Times Magazine i May 15, 
1949). * * * “Diggers”: Broadway 
term for men or women who pur- 
chase theater tickets for current suc- 
cesses at the box office or by mail and 
then turn them over to ticket brokers 
who resell them at blackmarket prices 
(New York Times , May 15, 1949). 
* * 1 First Accident Insurance Pol- 
icy for Blind Persons: issued April 
11, 1949, by the American Casualty 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania, to Dr. 
Robert B. Irwin, New York City (New 
York Herald Tribune , April 12, I 949)- 

First Book of Matches Carrying 
Advertising: manufactured by the Dia- 
mond Match Company in 1892 for the 
Mendelson Opero Company and bear- 
ing hand-lettered advertising; the only 
existing copy was insured April 12, 
1949, for $25,000 by the Diamond 
Match Company (New York Herdd 
Tribune , April 13, 1949) * * * First 
Policewoman: Alice Stebbins Wells, 
Los Angeles; appointed in 1910 (Cali- 
fornia Law Enforcement Officers Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency Con- 
trol , Sacramento, Calif., 1949, p. 29). 
r i r First Woman Ambassador to 
Washington: Mrs. Vij ayalakshmi Pan- 
dit, Indian Ambassador to the United 
States, who assumed her official respon- 
sibilities on May 9, 1949. * < * “Hot- 
cold Technique”: U. S. policy-mak- 
ers 5 term for the alleged Russian effort 
to alternate between peace gestures on 
the one hand and aggressive moves on 
the other (New York Timesj May 1, 

1949)- 

“Rice Pudding Day”: a New Jer- 
sey institution or, more precisely, an an- 
nual levy on Hudson County public 
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employees amounting to 3 per cent of 
their salaries; for Frank Hague’s (now 
dispossessed) political machine (New 
York Herdd Tribune , May 11, 1949). 
y y r Used-Car Jargon: “crate” 
(“junker” with “one surge left”) ; 
“cream puff” (one that has received 
excellent care) ; “jalopy” (one that still 
operates but is unsafe) ; “junker” (car 
so decrepit that it cannot be economi- 
cally repaired); “looker” (person cas- 
ually examining used cars) ; “original” 
(used car with original paint job) ; 
“rough” (car which has had at least one 
collision) ; “sharp” (a well-cared-for 
car with extra accessories) ; “slick” (car 
with high mileage but well taken care 
of) ; “tramp” (used car on its last legs) ; 
“up” (person about to buy a used car). 
Above terms are common in used-car 
center on Livernois Avenue, Detroit; 
quoted from New York Times , May I, 
1949. * r y “Veep” : a short-form des- 
ignation for “Vice President”; coined 
by children of Alben Barkley ( Time , 
May 23, 194.9). 

QUERIES 

> Five-Rernels-of-Corn Tradition. 
Some years ago, a poem called “Five 
Kernels of Corn” was printed in a 
grade-school journal. Either in the po- 
em itself or in a footnote it was ex- 
plained that the Pilgrims, during a per- 
iod of hardship, were rationed just that 
much corn a day; and the suggestion 
was that one might commemorate that 
historical interlude by placing five ker- 
nels of corn on one’s plate on Thanks- 
giving Day, naming, at the same time, 
at least one thing to be thankful for. 

Our family has observed this rite 
every year since. And I have tried to 
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learn something of the history of this 
tradition, but have come across only two 
pieces of “evidence”: (1) that it is ob- 
served in a certain old Boston family — 
though ten kernels are used; and (2) 
that the five-kernel story, as applied to 
the Pilgrims, was part of a recent na- 
tion-wide broadcast. 

I should like to know whether this is 
largely a New England custom, whether 
it is deep-rooted (i.e., faithfully fol- 
lowed by those familiar with it), and 
whether it was commoner a century ago 
than it is today. 

A. R. CarUee 

» Writers Supported by Govern- 
ment Sinecures. The idea of subsi- 
dizing writers by direct grants or sti- 
pends from Government funds has ap- 
parently been less popular here than in 
the Old World. The same end, in a 
small way, has, I suppose, been accom- 
plished by placing writers in relatively 
simple or undemanding positions within 
the Government. 

It is hardly correct to suggest Mel- 
ville’s name in this connection, for his 
wearying years as customs inspector on 
a wharf at the foot of Gansevoort Street 
brought him certainly nothing that 
could be called adequate support; nor 
had he, at that late date, much spirit 
or energy for the art he had mastered. 
Possibly Hawthorne’s posts at the Bos- 
ton Custom House, at the Salem Cus- 
tom House, and in the consular service 
come nearer to the point I am making. 
Are there other examples of this kind 
among American writers? 

R. A. 

» First Radio Play. I have recently 
seen it stated that Richard Hughes (of 
High Wind in Jamaica fame wrote the 
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first radio play. Can this be verified, 
and what was the play? 

J. R. 

» Daylight-Saving Time. I would like 
to know when, in America, the idea of 
daylight-saving time was first proposed; 
where; and by whom. 

The earliest mention 1 have come a- 
cross concerns the existence of the Nat- 
ional Daylight Association in 1909. 

L. B. Dease 

* Boners of Rewrite Men. The Lin- 
colnshire Handicap, one of the very fa- 
mous races, was won two years running 
by the French-bred Ob (1906-1907), 
and gave rise to a classic mistake in Aus- 
tralian journalism. The results of the 
race were telegraphed with the usual 
brevity. The message read, simply: 
“Lincoln. Ob. Dean Swift. Roseate 
Dawn.” (These were the first three 
past the post.) An over-imaginative re- 
write man took Ob to be a contraction 
of obituary y and the following para- 
graph duly appeared: “The death of 
Dean Swift, of Lincoln, author of the 
famous hymn, ‘The Roseate Hues of 
Early Dawn, 1 was announced today.” 

What other boners of rewrite men 
have been recorded? 

L. S. T. 

» Noon Mark. In an article on old 
houses in Castleton, Vermont (“Colon- 
ial Day,” by Helen Workman Brown, 
Vermont Life , Autumn ’4.7), there is a 
reference to a “noon mark” — a “dim- 
ple” in a windowsill “so placed that two 
shadows of the window sash cross the 
noon mark at exactly twelve o’clock.” 

It is not clear whether this term was 
in general use, 150 years ago, or whether 
it belongs only to a ritual of the house 


described. I should like to know whether 
Colonial householders relied on simple 
devices of this kind to gauge the hour 
— and whether the term “noon mark” 
was once common. 

E . L. G. 

» Bourbon County Eulogist. When 
Riley Gran nan, the Bourbon County 
(Ky.) gambler, died in Rawhide, about 
a half a century ago, an unfrocked min- 
ister was roused from his bar-room slum- 
bers to deliver a eulogy reminiscent of 
the tributes in Greek and Roman tra- 
dition. The text of this oration is print- 
ed in full in an elaborate souvenir pro- 
gram of the Keeneland Opening (Lex- 
ington, Ky.) for 1936. Has the un- 
known minister ever been identified? 

Trmsylvanus 


ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.'] 

« Norman Douglas on a Chapter 
in Lawrence’s “Kangaroo” (8:28). 
“There is Kangaroo', well, that intru- 
sion of a Cornish element is an artistic 
outrage.” This is certainly the refer- 
ence sought; the chapter called “The 
Nightmare” is set largely in Cornwall, 
while the general setting of Kangaroo 
is Australia. (The sentence appears on 
page 283 of Douglas’ Looking Back.) 

W. B. Thomas 

« “Iron Curtain” (6:89). According 
to a paragraph in “In and Out of 
Books,” New York Times Book Review , 
April 24, 1949, the phrase evidently 
originated with neither Churchill nor 
Goebbels. It appears on page 69 of 
George W. Crile’s A Mechanistic View 
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of War mi Peace, published in 1915: 

France [is] a nation of forty million 

with a deep-rooted grievance and an 

iron curtain at its frontier. 

T. R. 

« Earliest “Pork Barrel” Bill (8: 
57). The use of the word fork in this 
application goes back much earlier than 
1916 (and presumably “pork barrel” 
was an immediate outgrowth). 

Before the introduction of the system 
of omnibus public bills, each bill of this 
nature was passed separately and often 
survived passage only if its proponent 
could afford to sacrifice most of his 
term to seeing it through. He had, 
moreover, to steer his way carefully, 
compromising the opposition. During 
the Fifty-first Congress — 1889-1891 — 
two days were set apart for the consid- 
eration of public-building bills. “Watch- 
dog” Holman led the opponents of these 
measures: but the bills were passed, in 
order of introduction. However, pro- 
longed debates on a number of them at 
the top of the list threatened the defeat 
of those lower down. Near the dose of 
the second day, Holman moved for ad- 
journment. A bill for San Francisco was 
next on the agenda, and Tom Clunie 
of California shouted “Don’t adjourn!” 
He is said to have rushed up the aisle 
repeating his plea — and adding, “until 
I’ve got my piece of pork!” His own 
popularity and the good-will which he 
succeeded in casting over the chamber 
won out, and the motion to adjourn was 
withheld until Clunie’s “pork” was se- 
cure. 

James E. Brabvm 

€ “Subway* Circuit” (4:135). Jules 
Leventhal, New York theatrical pro- 


ducer who died on April 13, 194.9, is 
credited with the founding of the so- 
called Subway Circuit, in 1940. Ac- 
cording to an obituary in the New York 
Herald Tribune (April 14), the project 
represented a collaboration between Lev- 
anthal and the Brandt Theaters: the 
Windsor, in the Bronx; and the Flat- 
bush, in Brooklyn. The legitimate thea- 
ter in these regions had been given a 
hard sledding by motion-picture com- 
petition; but the situation improved 
noticeably when Leventhal brought in 
“rotating stock.” 

There is no indication as to when or 
by whom the Subway Circuit was so 
named. 

L. A . C. 

« Disappearance of a Classic (8: 
106). I heard the song sung in a min- 
strel show — probably Lew Dockstaderis 
or A 1 G. Field’s — sometime between 
1908 and 1914, roughly. 

The verse of the song tells of the 
heroine’s two suitors, one a brawny lad 
who works in a livery stable (and is 
favored by her father), and the other 
(her own choice) who works in a green- 
house. Then, the chorus — and of this 
I can give only an incomplete and pos- 
sibly inaccurate version: 

My love works in a greenhouse, 
Where fairest flowers dwell. 

The scent of lily, violet, rose 
Are on his coat lapel. 

I appreciate your presents; 

Don’t think * * * * 

But a greenhouse has a fragrance 
That a livery stable ain’t. 

That, at least, is the idea. 

/. H. Stewart, Jr. 

€ “Video” (8:90). Here is some evi- 
dence of the gradual growth of accep- 
tance of the term: 
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1937 Printer? Ink Monthly , May, p. 
45/2. “Radio Dictionary,” by Leon- 
ard Lewis. Video. The sight channel 
in television, as opposed to audio, the 
sound channel. 

1939 Encyclopaedia Britanmca Year 
Booh Words and Meanings, New. 
video. Pertaining to the transmission 
of televised images. Television waves, 
after radio-frequency amplification, 
are split into video and audio im- 
pulses. 

1939 New Words Section, Webster 3 s 
New International Dictionary . Sec- 
ond Edition, video, adj. (L. videre, 
'to see). Television . . . 

1941 Good Housekeeping , February, p. 
19. 50 New Words for 1941, by 
Charles E. Funk, video. A televised 
image. 

As to studio usage: Video appears to 
have been used in radio studios by radio 
engineers, principally, since the mid- 
nineteen twenties; but largely as a 
means of differentiating between sight 
and sound as indicated in the Printer? 
Ink example. 

Billboard and Variety (since 1940, at 
least) — as well as newspapers, lately — 
have used the term mainly as a headline 
word. 

Familiar usage has led many to regard 
television and video as synonymous. 
There is, surely, a need for a shorter 
word, So far, however, there is no evi- 
dence of video's acceptance colloquially, 
nor is there, I would say, likely to be 
any; it is not a strong word. 

An analogous failure is audio. Audio 
should have been popularized by the 
radio industry. But newscasters, sports 
commentators, etc., speak constantly of 
their “shows,” which are “seen” with 
the ears. 

Peter Tamony 
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« Dutch Oven Cookery (8:57). Two 
good sources on Dutch oven cookery fail 
to yield a direct answer on the relative 
positions of slow-cooking and fast-cook- 
ing foods. But there are enough sur- 
rounding clues to justify a few surmises. 

Whether the Dutch oven was (1) a 
deep horizontal hole at the side of the 
fireplace, with its own flue joining the 
main one, or (2) a separate structure, 
an outdoor oven, the food was never set 
inside it until all the ashes from a once 
roaring fire had been removed. Since 
it was, then, a form of fireless cookery, 
the heat was evenly distributed; and 
the details of several accounts suggest 
that foods which to the modem house- 
wife would require different heat inten- 
sities could all be done in one baking 
interval without disaster. 

Knowing just when to remove the 
coals and put in the food was an all- 
important matter. Gertrude I. Thomas, 
in her Foods of our Forefathers (Phila- 
delphia, 1941), quotes this guide from 
Margaret Huntington Hooker’s Ye Gen- 
tlewoman's Housewifery'. 

Sprinkle flour on the bottom [i.e., of 
the oven] and if it bums quickly it is 
too hot. If you cannot hold your hand 
in it to count twenty, moderately, it 
is hot enough. 

Her further instructions are to clear 
ashes out and “wash the Bottom of oven 
with a wet Mop” (but most accounts 
indicate that raking or brushing out the 
ashes was sufficient). Bread, of course, 
was placed right on the floor of the 
oven, and to get the loaves into and 
out of the back of the oven a long- 
handed peel was used. 

J. George Frederick’s The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and Their Cookery (N. Y., 
1935) mentions (p. 256) a less familiar 
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practice, in this connection. During the 
summer months, when fruits of all kinds 
were in season, the author’s grandmoth- 
er, after the main baking was done 
with, would slide into the still warm 
oven long wooden trays of berries, 
peaches, pears, apples, etc., to dehy- 
drate for winter storage. 

T . 0 . /. 

« “Put up” or “Do up” (8:90). I 
have been hoping to retrieve an old 
piece called “How to Put up Strawberry 
Preserves,” written in about the year 
184.9; but it is lost. However, I am cer- 
tain that in Tidewater Virginia the 
work of preparing and sealing fruit, 
preserves, pickles, etc., in glass jars has 
long been known as “putting it up.” 
We use the word “can,” however, if 
this container is of metal or if vegetables 
are involved. I am sure that this has 
been common usage here ever since 
1865; how much longer I can’t say. 

During a three-year stay in northern 
New Jersey, in the early thirties, I 
found these same distinctions observed 
among my English and Dutch friends; 
but among those of Italian, German, 
and Near East origins, I first heard the 
phrase “do up tomatoes.” In justifying 
this, an Arab acquaintance pointed out 
(correctly) that Virginians use “do up” 
with a score of different applications, 
most of which involve the completion 
of several steps (e.g., “do up clothes,” 
or “do up the town,” etc.). To me, 
“doing up peaches” is a strange phrase, 
and yet I suppose it could be regarded 
as a natural extension of that usage. 

C. E. G. 

<$ Unofficial Mayors (8:71). Frank 
Moss, in The American Metropolis from 
Knickerbocker Days to the Present Time 


A 

(N. Y., 1897), lists (Vol. 2, p. 392) 
no less than five “mayors” as sponsors 
of the Second Annual Ball of the Chuck 
Connors Club, held at Tammany Hall, 
January 25, 1897: Abe Sprung, Mayor 
of Poverty Hollow; M. Lavery, Mayor 
of Seventh Avenue ; H. Hannauer, 
Mayor of Avenue C; J. Burke, Mayor 
of the Bowery; and Tom Lee, Mayor 
of Chinatown. 

Edward B. Marks’ They All Sang 
(N. Y., 1934.) refers (p. 304.) to John 
Leppig, owner of Leppig’s beer hall at 
1 01 Avenue A (N. Y. C.) as “Mayor 
of Avenue A” for forty years. And M. 
B. Leavitt ( Fifty Years of Theatrical 
Management . N. Y., 1912, p. 531) ex- 
plains how one Mr. Schiller became 
“Mayor of Squantum” in a purely hon- 
orary capacity; he had a summer home 
there and was so well liked by the na- 
tives that the title was inevitable. 

Whether the title is one of derision 
or respect depends entirely, of course, 
upon the circumstances under which it 
is acquired. In San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, a leading merchant or figure of 
local political influence in an outlying 
district has come to be known as the 
mayor of a street or region; on the 
other hand, a “character” who had long 
frequented an in-town street or area 
might find himself the wearer of pre- 
cisely the same tide. 

The burlesque connotation in this tra- 
dition seems to derive from the largely 
honorary status of mayors in England. 
There the mayoralty is generally an 
honor conferred on one for past services 
and does not involve the extensive ad- 
ministrative duties and powers of Amer- 
ican mayors. English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbid Phrases (London, 1929) lists a 
dozen jocose sayings connected with 
English mayors. And The Book of Days 
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(Vol. I, pp. 659-664) details eight- 
eenth-century wit and humor associated 
with parody elections of the mayors of 
Garrat. 

Analagous titles, bearing connotations 
of both extremes, are “king,” “colonel,” 
“czar,” etc. 

Peter Tamony 

« “Silver” and “Gold” Workers (8: 
106). These terms are very much older 
than is implied. If I am not mistaken, 
I first saw them in an article in the old 
Smart Set in the days when Mencken 
and Nathan were its editors. 

M. A. deF. 

« “Gates-ajar”: Poke Collar (3: 
1 51). This collar is mentioned by Al- 
bert E. Idell in The Great Blizzard 
(N. Y., 1948) in the course of a de- 
scription of the period between Janu- 
ary, 1884, and May, 1885 (p. 91): 

Mr. Rogers was a triumph of impres- 
siveness in tailed coat and winged col- 
lar, which he identified, respectively, 
as “shad-belly” and “gates-aj ar.” 

It is explained on the back of the title 
page that Eugenie Mather Cadwalader 
(“Gene” in the story) told Idell the 
stories of her family on which he based 
the Rogerses. 

E. K. 

<t Modern Miracles (8:90). The 
New York Herald Tribune , April 14, 
1949, carried an account of the eleven- 
year-old Syracuse girl, Shirley Anne 
Martin, whose kisses were said to have 
£C brought tears from the eyes of a broken 
statuette of St. Anne, mother of the 
Virgin Mary.” Rev. Francis J. Furfaro, 
pastor of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Our Lady of Pompeii, not far from 


Shirley’s home, is reported to have wit- 
nessed this “miracle.” 

Shirley first noticed the appearance 
of the tears on April 2, and, according 
to her own story, the phenomenon has 
since many times repeated itself. 

W . G. 

« American Book Burnings (8:92 et 
d.). Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, in 
his Father Knickerbocker Rebels (N. Y., 
1948), describes (p. 10) an indigna- 
tion fire of 1766. The printed matter, 
in this case, was not books but stamps. 
A sloop came in from Egg Harbor, 
bearing a package of stamps from the 
ship “Ellis,” wrecked off the Jersey 
coast. A crowd quickly gathered, got 
possession of the “royal contraband,” 
carried it off to the Coffee House, and 
“ ‘purified* it by fire.” 

T. /. Lund 

« The Suffix “Ana” (7:153). If I 
may take the inquirer’s last question 
first — the Eleventh Edition of the En~ 
cyclopaedia Britannica has evidence to 
show that the use of ana independently 
goes back at least as far as 1459. It car- 
ries a reference to a letter from Fran- 
cesco Barbaro to Poggio Bracciolini, who 
lived from 1380 to 1459; an( * this let- 
ter specifically mentions ana. 

One might also consult Mark Patti- 
son’s Isaac Casaubon (Oxford, 1892). 
A more fruitful source, probably — but 
one which I do not have access to — is 
Isaac Casaubon’s Casauboniansa, edited 
by Johann C. Wolf and published in 
Hamburg in 1710. This book is said to 
have a history of ana . 

Archer Taylor’s annotation (7:153) 
on Francofurtana y incidentally, supplies 
a much earlier date on the place-name 
usage than the OBD gives 5 it cites 
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Caribeeam (1741) and Ttmbrigiam 

(1755)- 

Harry C . Bauer 

« Bell Legends (8:93 et d.) . Mabel 
Dodge Lillian’s Edge of Taos Desert 
(N. Y., 1937) gives an account of tlie 
bells in the low towers of the churches 
and chapels of that region. One, in the 
Ranchos church, ‘had been “hauled up 
from Old Mexico, where it had been 
welded of copper and the contributions 
of jewelry sent down from here by the 
women.” But the Ranchos people later 
wanted the bell replaced, she explains, 
and so put the old one up for sale, 
asking a hundred dollars for it. 

. . . Gerson Gusdorf bought it and 
hung it in the lobby of the Don Fer- 
nando, where it kept company with 
the corbels and beams from the Taos 
church until the hotel burned down. 

E. K . 

« Floating Churches (8:47 et d.). 
A very recent example, in Argentina, 
was reported in the New York Times ) 
February 20, 1 949 (p. 15). The boat 
“Cristo Rey” [illustrated] was launched 
in 1933 at the suggestion of Padre Luis 
C. Isola. It served its purpose so well 
that it “has not moved in three years.” 
Mass is celebrated aboard only on the 
second Sunday of each month. 

E. K. 

< Twice-told Tales (8:91 et d .). 
Bennett CerPs Try and Stop Me gives 
a story credited to Monty Woolley and 
to J. S. Bache as well. 

Woolley, let us say, is reported to 
have called in his butler one morning, 
saying: 

“I’d like to know what my house- 
hold expenses really amount to out 
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here. If you will be good enough to 
leave out of the bills your rake-off on 
food, liquor, laundry, gasoline, and 
God knows what else, I will be happy 
to add it to your salary at the end of 
the month.” 

“Mr. Woolley,” said the butler 
gravely, “you couldn’t afford it.” 

Transy harms 

« The Panorama in America (8:79 et 
d.). In a volume called American Court 
Gossip or Life at the National Capitol , 
written by Mrs. E. N. Chapin and pub- 
lished in Marshalltown, Iowa, in 1887, 
there is a description of “the Cyclorama 
of the Battle of Manassas or Second 
Bull Run,” which opened in March, 
1886. 

... a circular, brick building two 
stories in height, with a glass dome 
overhead, and a circular picture con- 
taining 20,000 feet of canvas, and 
represents the battlefield with the 
surrounding country. In the center is 
a platform where the visitors are 
seated and look down to real stones, 
grass, and short pines and shrubs, then 
the painting leaves off against an old 
musket and a Virginia rail fence — 
begins again with a painted horse and 
soldiers standing by him. How this 
can be done is only known to French 
artists. . . . 

The sight of the Union soldiers in 
retreat, virtually surrounded by the 
Confederates, was, she added, “so real- 
istic” that few could bear it. Evidently, 
the producers had taken it for granted 
that a scene so flattering to southerners 
would yield no end of patronage in 
Washington. But the South, she found, 
“never took very kindly to it.” 

G. E. 

t Hoky-poky (8:77 et d .). An in- 
teresting piece of information on the 
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history of the term itself is given in 
the September 14, 1946, issue of the 
Lancet, British medical magazine pub- 
lished in London. 

The outbreaks of enteric fever at 
that time recalled, to the writer of the 
article, the profession’s old battle against 
the uncontrolled sale of ice cream. I 
will quote the rest: 

It is 67 years since a Lancet commis- 
sion drew attention to the appallingly 
filthy conditions in which ice-cream 
was made in the Italian quarter of 
London. Gone are the day9 of “pen- 
ny a lump,” but “hokey-pokey” (the 
Cockney’s rendering of the Italian 
ecco foco or “here’s a bit”) and the 
outbreaks are still with us. 

E. K. 

« “N. M. I.” (8 :i 1 1 ) . Virginia bap- 
tismal records indicate that the prac- 
tice of giving children more than one 
Christian name did not become com- 
mon in this colony until about 1776 
or 1800, although a few families fol- 
lowed it as early as 1750 or 1760. 
These dates parallel, in general, the 
trend in England. 

If it can be assumed that the custom 
of assigning more than one given name 
was, for a long time, considered a roy- 
al prerogative, and, further, that not 
until the landed gentry had made it 
common practice did the middle classes 
follow suit, then one might suspect that 
the existence of a middle name (and 
the obvious right to use a middle in- 
itial in signature) was regarded as a 
mark of superiority. It is conceivable 
that certain persons, baptized with only 
one Christian name, would later “ele- 
vate” themselves, in this sense, by add- 
ing a meaningless middle initial. 

If any part of this tenuous theory is 
correct, than the period during which 


the “adopted” middle initial came into 
vogue would coincide with the earliest 
of the two-given-names illustrations in 
middle-class society. 

E . G. C, 

« Limericks: Authorship of the 
“Classics” (6:61 et al.). The author- 
ship of this one is vouched for by 
Nicholas Murray Butler in Across the 
Busy Years (N. Y., 1939, Vol. 1, p. 
1 71). It was written in about the year 
1897 by Edward Delavan Perry, Hel- 
lenist, at Columbia. The event that 
produced the piece was the visit of M. 
Rene Doumic of the Academie Fran- 
gaise: 

Monsieur Rene Doumic-a 
’E cannot-a speak-a 
Any of ze An-glay; 

So I say to eem-a 
Je vous estime-a- 
Ve get on ver-a well zat-a-way. 

E. K. 

Statement of the ownership, management, 
and circulation required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, an ^ July 2 > *94® 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
of American Notes & Queries, published 
monthly at North Bennington, Vermont, for 
October 1, 1948. 

1. The names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, American Notes & Quer- 
ies, North Bennington, Vt. Editors, Walter 
Pilkington and Betty Pilfcington, North Ben- 
nington, Vt. Managing editor, none} Busi- 
ness manager, none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a' corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing x percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Walter Pilkington, 
North Bennington, Vt.i Betty Pilkington, 
North Bennington, Vt. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
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other security holders owning or holding z 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 


and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

BETTY PILKINGTON, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 
day of June, 1949 * 

(Seal) RALPH B. NORTON 

Notary Public, Bennington County, Vt. 

(My commission expires Feb. 10, 1951) 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

'T'he Thumbprint Press, of which T. R. Stumpf is the director, is at work 
^ on a pamphlet, St. Nicholas of Myra , from A Calendar of Saints for Unbe- 
lievers. This item, like virtually everything the Thumbprint does, is undertaken 
for no reason but the enjoyment of the people who do the work (i.e., Stumpf 
and his wife). Copies are not for sale. 

The Press was founded in 1933, as a certain means of learning something about 
the “ways of using type.” It got its name from Paul A. Bennett — when a job was 
signed with a thumbprint unstead of with pen and ink. At that time it was housed 
in the basement of a house in Forest Hills, New York. A stretch in the Navy and 
after that, a lack of space (by change of address) forced Stumpf to retrench on 
the operations of the Press. But plans are under way to make it more active. 

The Thumbprint Press has had a hand in The Story of a Speculator , by Arthur 
W. Cuttenj Christmas Cards 3 by Christopher Morleyj and a number of small 
pamphlets, announcements, and miscellanies. Some items were included in the 
early Typophile publications. 

The Press has some Goudy Medieval and “lots of Caslon” that they are anxious 
to use when they get sizable quarters. At the moment their Poliphilus has been 
loaned to Bruce Sweet in Rowayton, Connecticut. 


'T'he Banyan Press, Pawlet, Vermont, has in progress the first English transla- 
tion of Gide’s Persephone. It is being set in Bodoni by hand and printed on 
white Rives, an Arches paper. There will be five hundred numbered copies for 
sale (at four dollars a copy). The Gotham Book Mart (not Banyan) is publishing 
it, and copies will be available only from them. 

At the end of May the Banyan Press finished work on Herbert Cahoon’s Thatta - 
topsis, a book of poems. This was printed from handset Garamond on Kelmscott 
Hammer & Anvil. The edition is limited to 200 numbered copies for sale; all 
bound by hand, with cloth spine and boards covered with marble paper. The 
book sells for four dollars; it is published by The Tigers Eye } and copies are 
available only from the publishers. 
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Herman IMelville and 
W. H. Hudson 

I N his recently-published abridged edi- 
tion of Moby Dich y Somerset Maug- 
ham drew fire from the experts by omit- 
ting the celebrated chapter, “The 
Whiteness of the Whale.” This chap- 
ter — which, incidentally, is retained in 
the Pocket Book abridgment by Max- 
well Geismar — is one of the richest 
products of Melville’s brilliant imagina- 
tion; it has been an inspiration to wri- 
ters and critics and has formed a point 
of departure for numerous articles on 
Melville and his work. 

In 1893, two years after Melville 
died, when his work was in large mea- 
sure unrecognized and unremembered 
by the literary, an English author of 
American parentage and Argentinian an- 
tecedents spoke out vividly and elo- 
quently in praise of Moby Dick Wil- 
liam Henry Hudson, in his Idle Days 
in Patagonia, devoted a chapter to 
“Snow, and the Quality of Whiteness” 
and in it discussed and criticized Mel- 
ville’s dissertation on whiteness, calling 
it the finest thing in the whaling epic. 

This tribute has been little noticed by 
Melville and Hudson students. There 


is a paragraph in Morley Roberts’ biog- 
raphy of his friend, W. H. Hudson : A 
Portrait (London, 1924., p. 12). Rob- 
erts calls the chapter “Snow, and the 
Quality of Whiteness” the first great 
proof of Hudson’s particular type of 
“animism”; and he then proceeds in 
this way: 

... it was to Hudson that I owed my 
first knowledge of Herman Melville 
and his magnificent achievement, 
Moby Dick Often Hudson and I 
wondered how it was that the Ameri- 
cans still looked forward to some great 
American book when all they had to 
do was to cast their eyes backward and 
find it. Some day they will turn upon 
their path and see that in the cloud 
and mist which covered their passage 
they have missed one of their two 
great monuments of literature. It is 
obvious, of course, that Moby Dick 
is not flawless. There are pages of it 
in that fatal style which is not prose 
and yet has not the majesty of po- 
etry, but when we contemplate it as 
a whole it has a strange unequalled 
power, an insight into character hard- 
ly to be surpassed by its grasp of 
great natural phenomena, and with 
all its terror there is also laughter. 
It is said to be a book of the whale. 
It is also a book of the ship and of 
the sea and of man, and Hudson 
knew it and learnt from it and spread 
its name. 

Beyond this passage there seems to be 
no mention of Melville in various worb 
relating to Hudson. There is nothing 
in the three published collections of 
Hudson’s correspondence, in numerous 
magazine articles, or in the recent biog- 
raphy, W. H. Hudson: The Vision of 
Earth (London, 1946), by Robert Ham- 
ilton. Nor is Hudson mentioned in the 
basic worb on Melville; his affinity for 
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Moby Dick and his sensitive disagree- 
ments with Melville’s ideas have both 
gone unnoticed. 

Hudson’s chapter is too long to be re- 
produced here. It is a sound piece of 
work written in a musical prose style 
which approaches perfection — these 
qualities are not often lacking in the nat- 
uralist’s books. After the initial commen- 
dation, Hudson discusses at length Mel- 
ville’s two “errors” in his attempt to 
“solve the incantation of whiteness.” 
Melville’s first error, according to Hud- 
son, was his failure to see that the mys- 
terious, illusive something affecting us 
in the thought of whiteness, while it is 
undoubtedly present, is in most cases 
recognizable to us only when we are 
told of it, and then only with regard to 
certain things. His second and greatest 
error, in Hudson’s opinion, “is in the 
assumption that the quality of whiteness, 
apart from the object it is associated 
with, has anything extranatural or super- 
natural to the mind.” Hudson then re- 
views Melville’s list of “natural objects 
which, being white, produce in us the 
various sensations . . . mysterious and 
ghostly, and in various ways unpleasant 
and painful.” The albino, the polar 
bear, frost, the milky sea, and the white 
shark are all discussed, even Melville’s 
old sailor “who swooned from terror at 
the sight of an ocean white with the 
foam of breakers among which the ship 
was driven.” 

Hudson rejects Melville’s explanation 
that the mysterious feeling derived from 
whiteness is an inherited experience: 

. . . that mysterious something that 
moves us at the sight of snow springs 
from the animism that exists in us, 
and our animistic way of regarding 
all exceptional phenomena. The mys- 
terious feelings produced in us by the 
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sight of a snow-whitened earth are 
not singular, but are similar in char- 
acter to the feelings caused by many 
other phenomena, and they may be 
experienced, although in a very slight 
degree, almost any day of our lives, 
if we live with nature. 

In Afoot in England (London, 1909), 
Hudson, reflecting on the void between 
the glacial epochs and the reappearance 
of man, suggests (p. 84) that this may 
have something to do with the origin of 
those “disquieting and seemingly inde- 
finable emotions so often experienced, 
even by the most ardent lovers of nature 
and of solitude, in uninhabited deserts, 
on great mountains, and on the sea.” 
And he draws on several lines from Mel- 
ville to dramatize the fact that it is “this 
break in the history of the human race 
which amazes and daunts us, which 
[Melville] ‘shadows forth the heartless 
voids and immensities of the universe, 
and thus stabs us from behind with the 
thought of annihilation ” 

Herbert Cahoon 

Tark Benjamin on Melville's 
c Mardf 

TN 1849 Park Benjamin, editor and 
A poet,was writing a column called “Let- 
ters from New- York” for the Southern 
Literary Messenger. It was something of 
a literary-gossip corner, furnishing can- 
did reports on books and authors drawn 
up in a rather caustic vein. Benjamin’s 
literary influence, from a long-range 
point of view, was slight, but his com- 
ments on Melville’s Mardi are of ob- 
vious interest as a small piece of con- 
temporary opinion. 1 

In the April “letter” he first con- 
demns Cooper’s The Sea-Lions as “a 
very stupid novel, tedious, dismal; loose 
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in its style, ill-constructed, poorly begun, 
feebly continued, and lamely ended,” 
and then he moves on to Mardi : 2 

Do not, Mr. Editor, esteem me in 
a fault-finding mood, when I tell you 
that I am disappointed in another 
book “just out.” Mr. Melville’s 
“Mardi” is likewise a failure. The 
attempt was considerable; the labor 
of production must have been great, 
since every page fairly reeks with “the 
smoke of the lamp.” I read “Typee” 
with very great pleasure, and was 
among the first to set forth its ex- 
traordinary beauties, not readily ap- 
preciated by the public. I also liked 
“Omoo,” though wisely and not “too 
well.” “Mardi” is the superlative 
third in descending degrees. “Typee” 
good; “Omoo” less good; “Mardi” 
least good. Let me quote the latter’s 
preface. It is brief — in this praise- 
worthy — almost “as the posy of a 
ring.” Le void. 

“Not long ago, having published 
two narratives of voyages in the Pa- 
cific, which, in many quarters, were 
received with incredulity, the thought 
occurred to me of indeed writing a 
romance of Polynesian adventure, and 
publishing it as such: to see whether 
the fiction might not possibly be re- 
ceived for a verity; in some degree 
the reverse of my former experience. 
This thought was the germ of others, 
which have resulted in Mardi” 

The above clumsily expressed para- 
graph means, I presume, that as Mr. 
Melville’s facts have been mistaken 
for fictions, he wishes to see if his 
fictions will be mistaken for facts. On 
this point he may set his mind entire- 
ly at rest. Although it is by no means 
a good way to make people receive 
the false for the true, by forewarn- 
ing them of your design, there can 
■be no reader so intensely verdant, as 
not to discern the grossness and utter 


improbabilities of the fabrications in 
“Mardi.” There is, moreover, a con- 
tinual straining after effect, an effort 
constantly at fine writing, a sacrifice 
of natural ease to artificial witticism. 
To borrow an expression from the 
stable, Mr. Melville “feels his oats.” 
He has been overfed with praise. He 
has a reputation to lose and he must 
write up to it. He is “somebody.” 
When he, unconscious of his fine 
genius, created “Typee,” he was no- 
body, on Fame’s record. His very 
name had a doubtful, romantic sound. 
It was thought to be a mere “nom de 
flume” But it was real, whatever was 
“Typee,” and so it became “great in 
the mouths of wisest censure.” What 
a pity! For we might have had more 
such delightful books as “Typee.” 

Benjamin, it should be remembered, 
was right in the thick of New York lit- 
erary affairs. And although he exhibited, 
in his estimate of Mardi , a real inabil- 
ity to grasp any part of Melville’s intent, 
his reasons for disliking it were probably 
“standard” for the day: Mardi reeked 
with “the smoke of the lamp” (and 
philosophy and erudition have no place 
in a romance) ; Mardi was “grossly fab- 
ricated” (and novelists should at least 
aim at probability; Mardi was the result 
of a “straining after effect” (and story 
writers needed not artificialities of style 
but a natural ease of express on). Ad- 
mittedly, few popular writers avoided 
any of these sins with which Melville 
was charged; nevertheless, Melville had 
offended by not repeating himself. There 
were no more “such delightful books as 
Typee.’ ” The personal element in 
Benjamin’s criticism is even more signi- 
ficant: Melville had won a public, and, 
according to this estimate, had become 
a little too conscious of his literary sta- 
tus; so much so, in fact, that he seemed 
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to have lost his “fine genius” for nar- 
rative. 4 

In taking this position, Benjamin was 
neither a moralist nor a pedant; he was 
a candid journalist speaking for the man 
in the counting house, the lady in the 
parlor, the maid in the garden. Mardi 
contained too many blackbirds. 

Mentor L. William 


1. The only satisfactory study of Park 
Benjamin is that by Merle M. Hoo- 
ver, Park Benjamin , Poet and Editor 
(N. Y., 1948). Benjamin earned 
his best reputation while editing 
such periodicals as The New-England 
Magazine , The American Monthly 
Magazine, The New-Yorker, Brother 
Jonathan , and The New World . 

“Letters from New- York,” The 
Southern Literary Messenger , March, 
1849 (XV, 186-189), signed “B”; 
April, 1849 ( 2 4 <>, 244)3 signed 

“P. B”; May, 1849 (308-312), 
signed “B.” Benjamin B. Minor, in 
The Southern Literary Messenger , 
1834-1864 (N. Y., 1905, p. 160), 
and David K. Jackson, in The Con- 
tributors and Contributions to The 
Southern Literary Messenger (Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1936), attribute these 
letters to Benjamin. 

2. The Southern Literary Messenger , 
May, 1849 (XV, 309). C. R. An- 
derson, M. R. Davis, and H. W. 
Hetherington make no mention of 
Benjamin’s review. 

3. These notices or comments remain 
unidentified. A search in available is- 
sues of Benjamin’s periodicals, The 
Western Continent (1846) and The 
American Mail (June 5 -August 21, 
1847) yields none of them. 

4. In a notice of an ephemeral weekly 
journal, The Metropolis, edited by 
Park Benjamin and Oliver B. Bunce, 
the Southern Literary Messenger crit- 
ic wrote (November, 1849, p. 704): 

J 34 


[Mr. Benjamin] writes well both in 
prose and verse, and there is a man- 
ly candor in his criticisms that we 
like especially. In the present condi- 
tion of the American press as regards 
new works, when good and bad alike 
receive the commonplaces of puffery, 
it is a good thing to have a reliable 
and well-informed person in the 
critic’s chair, who speaks what he 
thinks, and who knows how to be 
caustic without being discourteous.” 

The Thumbtack 

[ For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state ) qualify as notes, and 
yet are significant enough, from a reference 
point of view , to warrant pinning dow ».] 

“Bookateria”: a cafeteria-like bookstore 
in which the volumes are arranged in 
alphabetical order and sales operations 
thereby executed in about one-fourth 
the normal time. Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, sponsored a successful 
experimental Bookateria for one week, 
early in July, 1949. 1 * * “Goopher 
Feathers” Originators: George Mor- 
an and Charles E. Mack, who, as the 
“Two Black Crows,” enjoyed tremen- 
dous vaudeville and musical-comedy 
fame in the twenties (“goopher fea- 
thers,” of course, refers to nothing but 
“the fuzz off a peaches”). 

First Patent Issued on a Flower: 
granted to Harold L. Ickes on a dahlia, 
in July, 1932 {Autobiography of a Cur- 
mudgeon, p. 292). i i i First 
“Sratch Sheet”: the idea originated 
with the late William Armstrong (died 
August 4, 1949) in 1916, when he was 
running a newsstand on the Bowery; 
his racing information bulletin (not a 
“tipster sheet”) proved to be only the 
beginning of a large-scale publishing en- 
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terprise. tit First Woman Treas- 
urer op the United States: Mrs. 
Georgia Neese Clark, who took over her 
post in July, 1949. 

New York Sidewalk Vendors’ 
Slang: “pitchman” (the vendor) ; 
“marks” (gullible onlookers) ; “shill” 
(the innocuous-looking assistant, who is 
there to show how a gimmick “works” 
or to handle the invisible string on a 
mechanical toy or to create an impres- 
sion of heavy sales by “buying up” 
some of the mismatched stockings or in- 
complete decks of cards) — New York 
Times y August 28, 1949. tit Ward 
Strollers: small units of professional 
musicians who provide free music for 
the enjoyment of patients in public and 
voluntary hospitals; salaries for the mu- 
sicians concerned come from the Record- 
ing and Transcription Royalty Fund of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 


QUERIES 

>“G.A.R. Souvenir Sporting Guide.” 
One of the rarest of all items of Ken- 
tuckiana is the G. A. R . Souvenir Snort- 
ing Guide , distributed to veterans of 
the army of the northern faction at their 
Louisville convention of 1895. It is a 
thirty-page pamphlet in red paper covers 
(5 x 3 J 4 ). The photostat copy in the 
University of Kentucky Library was 
made from what is probably the unique 
original (in private hands). On page 
29 is this statement: 

Wentworth’s Souvenir Sporting 
Guides have been published in the 
following cities: Chicago, World’s 
Fair, New Orleans, Mardi Gras, 
Frisco Midwinter Fair, Memphis 
Spring Races. Will be gotten out in 


Atlanta for the Cotton States Exposi- 
tion, also Dallas for the fight. 

Have other copies of these amusing 
and instructive pamphlet survived? And 
precisely where did the Wentworth 
publishing firm operate? 

Tremsylvanus 

> “A Thing Too Silly . . Beau- 
marchais is said to have remarked: “A 
thing too silly to be said may be sung.” 
Where and in what languarge did he 
make this comment? 

Alfred E. HamiU 

» Asenath Nicholson. Alfred Tres- 
sider Sheppard’s Introduction to Asen- 
ath Nicholson’s The Bible in Irelartd: 
Ireland's Welcome to the Stranger ; or y 
Excursions through Ireland in 1844 
and 1845 for the Purpose of Personally 
Investigating the Conditions of the Poor 
supplies a few facts about the author. 

Her maiden name was Hatch; she 
was born in Vermont, toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. Sometime in 
the early 1 830’s she went to New York; 
at any rate, in 1832 she opened “a 
Graham Temperance Boarding-House” 
there. It would seem that about three 
years later she was married to Norman 
Nicholson, a merchant, who died in 
1843 or slightly earlier. Her first visit 
to Ireland came in 1844. 

Where can I find more specific and 
more detailed biographical material? 

E. M. Hunt 


> Whales’ Vertebrae for Chairs. A 
friend tells me that the vertebrae of 
whales are used for chairs in some of 
the poorer homes near Baltimore. Is this 
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actually so? How general — and how old 
— is the practice? 

Tyrus Hillway 

* Gellybobbles, Galleywobbles, 
Gollywobbles. In the September 14, 
1949, issue of the Smoker, alumni pa- 
per of the Class of 1921 of Dartmouth 
College, the Editor (p. 2) uses the 
word gellybobbles — for stomach-ache : 

. . . without their mothers, youngsters 
in forbidden orchards knock green 
apples off the trees and devour them 
by the dozen and get gellybobbles. 

Men who drink it [cider] persistently 
(and some do) get a case of the gelly- 
bobbles which has some of the symp- 
toms famous in the green-apple vari- 
ety. 

A Navy acquaintance, on the other 
hand, reports galleywobbles as the form 
in use among sea-going men. 

Both of the above terms are evidently 
variants of collywobbles (or gollywob- 
bles ), which Berrey and Van Den Bark 
list in their American Thesaurus of 
Slang (N. Y., 1942, p. 157). Has col- 
lywobbles , traditionally, been subjected 
to numerous spellings? 

James N. Tidwell 

» Life or Death of a Town. I would 
like to know which American town was 
saved from military destruction, during 
the Revolution, by means of a letter 
that had been tom to bits and was after- 
ward salvaged, mounted, and made en- 
tirely legible. 

A simple narrative, centered around 
this incident, was one of the many “se- 
lections” that made up the old-time 
grade-school primer. I do not remember 
seeing the story elsewhere in book form. 

7 . M. M. 


» The First Memorial Day. At the 
end of May, 1949, the newspapers car- 
ried stories of the possible identification 
of the “Cincinnati soldier” who in 1868 
wrote General A. Logan, then Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, suggesting that in honor of 
the Union dead we might follow the 
German custom of placing flowers on 
the graves of soldiers, in the springtime. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Correll, of Cincinnati, 
told reporters that she had heard her 
father, the late Captain Joseph Rudolph, 
“say over and over again, many, many 
times, he wrote the letter . . .” Ac- 
cording to G. A. R. records, the letter- 
writer has never been authoritatively 
identified. 

Has Mrs. Correll’s claim been chal- 
lenged by survivors of other Civil War 
veterans whose fathers or grandfathers 
might have qualified for this honor? 

G. H. 

» Introduction of Gelatin as a 
Food. I have lost track of a book on 
foodstuff, published about 1850 and car- 
rying an account of the introduction of 
gelatin as a food. 

According to this source, gelatin was 
at first zealously accepted as a meat 
substitute. The quartermaster general of 
the French Army bought no meat for 
some months and made the men live 
on gelatin over that period, much to the 
detriment of their health. 

Either the title of the book or a 
reference to an authentic account of the 
gelatin incident would be of consider- 
able help. 

E. M. Hunt 

> Rope Jumping. I am interested in 
tracing the history of rope jumping as a 
game for children or adults. Do your 
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readers know of references to this ac- 
tivity in nineteenth-century (or earlier) 
literature? 

Leona Holbrook 


» The Meanest Street in the 
World. In 1912 the area surrounding 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky, went “dry,” 
but recalcitrant Catlettsburg could not 
be coerced into noble experimentation 
until the Federal Government began a 
large-scale attempt at Prohibition en- 
forcement in 1919. Front Street, the 
block-long stretch fronting the Ohio and 
widely recognizable as “The Street of 
Saloons” in Showboat , represented the 
concentrated vice of the Ohio and the 
Big Sandy. Homicides, gun fights, and 
brawls of all sorts forced it to become 
known as “The Meanest Street in the 
World.” 

In a recent visit to Catlettsburg it 
was discovered that only two buildings 
are still standing in the block — one a 
saloon complete with swinging doors 
(but a far-cry from the twenty-two 
taverns and gambling dens of the town’s 
golden age). 

Other streets, of course, have had sim- 
ilar reputations in other cities — the 
Reeperbahn in Skt. Pauli (Hamburg), 
La Marina in Jan Juan de Puerto Rico, 
Rue Blondel in Paris, to mention but 
a few. Yet can any of them exceed Front 
Street in iniquity? 

Transy bonus 

> Use of Two Names by Divorcee. At 
what period did it become customary 
for a divorced woman to use her own 
name along with her husband’s name 
(e. g., Mrs. John Smith, nee Brown, 
becomes Mrs. Brown Smith) ? Is the ear- 


liest appearance of this practice associ- 
ated with any identifiable individual? 

/. D . 


» Spelling Chant. In a privately-pub- 
lished pamphlet, Grant County , Indiana, 
Speech and Song (1946), I recorded 
(p. 26) a chant used in the schools of 
southern Ohio in learning spelling, and 
I have heard of similar refrains in south- 
ern Indiana and in Tennessee. The il- 
lustration I gave was: 

B, a — ba; B, e — be; B, i — bicabi; B, 
o — bo, bicabibo; B, u — boo, Bicabi- 
boboo. 

(The a in ba, the o in bo and bicabibo 
and the first o in bicabibo boo all have 
the long sound). 

It strikes me that this chant is related 
to syllable arrangements of this nature 
appearing in hornbooks, and I shall be 
grateful for any information your 
readers might volunteer on this sugges- 
tion. 

W. L. McAfee 


» Claret Lemonade. A White Plains 
(N. Y.) restaurant served, for a time, 
what was known as claret lemonade, in 
which the claret floated in a distinct 
circle about half way up the glass. Before 
I got round to making inquiries as to 
how this effect was achieved, the place 
changed bartenders. Several boob I have 
consulted are of no help, and now, it 
seems, no bartender in town serves the 
drink. What is the explanation of the 
floating sphere? 

E. M. H. 
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ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
Page of original query and of related answers .] 

« “Fellow Traveler” (3:191 et al.). 
The files of the “Dictionary of Political 
Words and Phrases,” now under prepa- 
ration at the Ohio State University, con- 
tain an example of fellow traveler used 
in the political sense in 1839. a 
speech before the House of Represen- 
tatives on January 30 of that year, John 
C. Clark of New York said: 

Shall Conservatives, travelling the 
high road of republican principle, 
turn aside, and madly rush down the 
precipice, because Whigs are fellow- 
travellers? No sir; Conservatives are 
pleased to act with Whigs when they 
go for the country, and I trust they 
will so continue to act. 

Hans Sferbcr 

« “Iron Curtain” (8:121 etal.). Mil- 
lard Browne, an editorial writer on the 
Buffalo Evening News , suggested, some 
time ago, that Senator Vandenberg had 
used the phrase in the Senate in Novem- 
ber, 1945. The Congressional Record 
for November 15, 1945, carries a speech 
by Mr. Vandenberg called “Raise the 
Iron Curtain,” and in it the Senator 
said: “When the iron curtain of secrecy 
falls around an area suspicion is un- 
avoidable . . 

The paragraph in the New York 
Times Book Review cited at the last 
reference appeared, by the way, not in 
the April 24, 1949, issue but on April 
10. In the Grosvenor Library’s copy of 
George W. Crile’s A Mechanistic View 
of War and Peace there is no specific 
reference to France. The author says, 
in fact: 


Suppose that Mexico were a 

nation of forty million with a deep- 
rooted grievance and an iron curtain 
at its frontier. 

He was probably speaking of France by 
analogy, but the country is not named 
in the article. Moreover, “iron curtain” 
— as he uses it — seems to refer to a 
“chain of forts along the boundary” (a 
phrase used earlier on the page) — not 
to censorship or the limits of one na- 
tion’s influence. 

Paul M, Rooney 

« Writers Supported by Govern- 
ment Sinecures (8:120). In 1905 
Theodore Roosevelt gave a sinecure in 
the New York Custom House to Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. He resigned in 
1909 because it interfered with his 
poetry. 

Miriam Allen deFord 

t Bret Harte’s post at the United 
States Mint in San Francisco is still 
within the “memory” — direct or indi- 
rect — of certain old-timers in this re- 
gion. He took the job in the fall of 
1863, at a time when he had begun to 
look down upon the Golden Era } which 
he regarded as too provincial, and had 
therefore joined with C. H. Webb in 
the founding of the Californian. 

Franklin Walker, in his San Fran- 
cisco's Literary Frontier (N. Y., 1939), 
states, in covering this interlude, that 
Bret Harte managed to continue his 
writing and support his wife and two 
children without feeling the crippling 
“financial pinch” so common among 
men of talent. These years, he points 
out, were “devoid of any visible emo- 
tional strain” or fear of “economic fail- 
ure.” His material needs were well 
taken care of by his salary from the 
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Mint, which, after three promotions, 
amounted to $270 a month; twelve men 
worked under him. All the while he 
was, according to Walker, giving “me- 
ticulous care to his manuscripts and 
showing steady improvement in style.” 
And his Californian writings, though 
“for the most part undistinguished,” 
evidenced a craftsmanship “superior to 
that of any other writer for the jour- 
nal.” (See pp. 132 and 185 of the 
Walker volume.) 

Bret Harte appears to have kept the 
job at the Mint until 1871, when he 
went east to sign a highly lucrative con- 
tract with the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly . 

During the next six or seven years 
his reputation suffered noticeably and he 
could not afford, economically, to refuse 
an appointment as United States Con- 
sul at Crefeld, Prussia. In June, 1878, 
he sailed for England and put in two 
years at his diplomatic post. In 1 8 80 he 
was transferred to the better-paid con- 
sulship at Glasgow. Over the whole of 
this period in the foreign service he 
continued to turn out publishable ma- 
terial. 

To go back to Bret Harte’s first gov- 
ernment post — it may be of interest to 
note that the Mint at San Francisco sold, 
about twenty years ago, a mass of old 
papers, a number of which bore the 
signatures of Lincoln and of Bret Harte. 

Peter Tamony 

« Women in Men's Clubs (8:91 et 
aU). Leonard Lyons (“The Lyons Den,” 
New York World Telegram) ran a par- 
agraph, a while back, on Tallulah Bank- 
head, who, he said, is “the first woman 
to' enter the hitherto inviolate Stag 
Room of the Nassau Inn.” Miss Bank- 
head was playing a week at the Prince- 


ton Playhouse and gave a party for the 
cast at the Nassau. From that point on- 
ward, the Inn has referred to the Stag 
Room as The Bankhead Room. 

G. H. 

« Disappearance of a Classic (8:122 
et al.). The “Queries and Answers” page 
of the New York Times Book Review^ 
June 19, 1949, printed a version of this 
poem which varies only slightly from 
that given at the last reference. Hugo 
Wahn, the “Q & A” correspondent, 
states that there are, moreover, sixteen 
lines to the complete piece — and that 
the opening lines read: 

In an old New Hampshire village 
One cold December night, 

A livery stable keeper 
Went forth his troth to plight. 

Robert Poland 

« “Brides’ Ships” [. s.v . A Colonial 
“Brides’ Ship'’ (6:95 et a/.)). The orig- 
inal query seems to have widened its 
bounds. And I am easily tempted to en- 
ter a somewhat fantastic tale, along these 
lines, recorded in Oscar Lewis’ recently- 
published Sea Routes to the Gold Fields 
(pp. 38 ff.) 

Eliza Woodson Burhans Farnham, a 
zestful New Yorker and once a “matron 
in the women’s wing at Sing Sing,” 
contemplated, late in 1849 01 earl 7 ' m 
1850, a journey to California, in order 
to take care of the settlement of her 
husband’s estate. However, she wished to 
“accomplish some greater good” at the 
same time, and sent a letter to the New 
York Tribune , stating that of the “many 
‘deteriorating influences’ on the far 
coast the absence of women was the 
greatest.” She contended that there were 
probably thousands of young ladies -in 
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the East who were held there by no 
special ties and who might well better 
their lot — and spread a little happiness 
— by striking out into new fields. 

She tentatively engaged a packet ship 
“Angelique,” and set April 15, 1 850, 
as the departure date. All applicants — 
and she appeared to have over a hun- 
dred enrolled almost immediately — were 
obliged to put up $250 for travel costs 
and for accommodations on arrival in 
San Francisco. There were, too, fitness 
requirements: an applicant must have 
reached the age of twenty-five, be in 
robust health, and furnish “satisfactory 
testimonials of education, character, ca- 
pacity, etc.” Mrs. Farnham, on the other 
hand, guaranteed complete comfort and 
safety for them en route (and later), 
and in addition to her own chaperonage 
during the trip she was to have the help 
of “six or eight respectable married men 
and their families.” 

The Tribune lent its approval to her 
well-devised project and a long list of 
public figures — including Greeley, Bry- 
ant, and Henry Ward Beecher — gave it 
their endorsement. Mrs. Farnham her- 
self was preoccupied with addresses, 
press interviews, etc., and, in spite of a 
temporary illness, she announced, early 
in April, that more than two hundred 
women were about to “join up.” On 
April 12 the Tribune extended a “part- 
ing salute” to the “the . . . promoter 
and her ‘company of migrating ladies 
... on an errand of mercy to the golden 
land/ ” 

When news of the proposed trip 
reached the Coast, a San Francisco paper 
reported that “for days . . . smiles of 
anticipation wreathed the countenance 
of every bachelor in town.” 

But trouble was in the offing. As the 
date of departure grew nearer the roster 
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grew smaller, possibly because of the size 
of the fee or the “high cultural and 
moral standards” of the prime mover. 
When the “Angcliquc” sailed, late in 
June, on its passenger list were: Miss 
Simpson, Mrs. Barker, Mrs. Griswold, 
Mrs, Farnham, her two children and 
a servant, and fifteen gentlemen. Cali- 
fornia took its defeat sportingly: The 
Alta insisted that the bachelors, never- 
theless, would always have a high re- 
gard for the lady who tried so valiantly 
“to bring a few spareribs to this mar- 
ket , . ” 

P. A. 

« Curio Houses (8:78 et al.). In an il- 
lustrated story on Harding Park, a bun- 
galow town with rural atmosphere on 
Clason’s Point in the Bronx, appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune July 
23, 1949, there is a short description 
of the kinds of dwelling that make up 
the community. Most of the houses are 
“literally handmade by their occupants.” 
The builder of one of them used con- 
crete as a base material and then studded 
his structure with closely imbedded sea- 
shells. 

L. E. M. 


« Modern “Miracles” (8:125 et d.), 
A comment on the statuette “miracle” 
— written by a heretic who quoted an 
authority on ceramics — was issued short- 
ly after the appearance of the original 
news story. I have, however, lost the 
cutting. But the gist of it, as I recall, is 
this: If the glaze over the eyes of the 
statuette was broken, or if the eyes had 
not been entirely covered by the glaze, 
moisture which accumulated inside the 
mass would, when slightly warmed, 
leave through the unglazed surface. The 
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statuette may have been soaked (or 
chilled) sometime before the weeping 
began. 

Sweating dishes, one might suggest, 
are fairly common. 

E . M. Hunt 


« Buried-Treasure Stories (8:30 et 
d.)> According to a western legend, the 
Peralta brothers, Spanish prospectors, of 
many years back, discovered rich deposits 
of gold in the Superstition mountains, 
a range in Maricopa and Pinal Counties 
of Arizona. They are said to have 
worked the claims for a number of years 
before being driven out by an Apache 
raid. “Evidence” of the presence of the 
Peraltas are the charcoal pits, primitive 
ore grinders, and old shoes worn by 
Spanish mules. Sometime later, according 
to popular belief, Jacob Walz, for whom 
the Lost Dutchman mine is named (he 
was commonly known as “Snowbeard the 
Dutchman”) found further ore deposits. 
Walz died in Phoenix in 1892 at the 
age of seventy-five and took his secrets 
with him. For fifty years, amateur and 
professional prospectors have tried to 
solve the mystery. Certain enterprising 
individuals have produced what are mar- 
keted as “authentic maps” of the Dutch- 
man mine, bringing — as an Associated 
Press story noted, some weeks ago — a far 
greater return than has the mine. 

The Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
and the Sheriffs of the two counties 
have made an effort to discourage the 
gullible by posting warnings of the 
dangers of entering the Superstitions be- 
tween May and November because of 
the extreme drought. They point out, 
too, that the terrain is rugged and even 
slight injuries could prove to be fatal. 
Yet treasure-hunters continue to mini- 


mize the hazards, and every summer 
brings scores of new prospectors. 

W. $. E . 

« Five-Kernels-of-Corn Tradition 
(8:120). This ritual, it seems, may have 
its origin in the old English custom of 
goose-for-dinner on Michaelmas. In col- 
onial days in Virginia, when taxes were 
due on Michaelmas, a fowl (goose if 
possible) — presented by the landlord or 
tax collector and accompanied by a spe- 
cial grace — was regarded as not only a 
token of gratitude for food over the past 
year but something of an assurance of 
sustenance over the next; in the belief 
were both faith and superstition. 

Virginia has never honored the “corn” 
tradition, but we do — still — follow the 
practice of sitting down to black-eyed 
peas on New Year’s Day, a custom that 
might be taken to have something of the 
same significance. 

C. F. G. 

« Unofficial Mayors (8:124 et d.). 
There is, I find, a formal organization 
of figures in this group. The New York 
Sun, June 29, 1949, reported that Rob- 
ert R. Kaufman, Brooklyn civic leader, 
became the forty-fifth member of Old 
Time Locality Mayors, Inc., when he 
was inducted as Mayor of Manhattan 
Beach at a dinner in the Hotel Towers, 
Brooklyn. 

F. W, 

€ Bell Legends (8:126 et al.). The 
nine bell chimes in St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Petersburg (Va.) — 
believed to be the first full-octave set in 
the state — were cast by Meenle/s, West 
Troy, New York, in the summer of 
1 860 and first played by George Waite, 
Chimer, in October of that year. They 
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were given as a memorial to Anne May 
Bayly, who died in her youth on March 
26, i860. (This much is verifiable 
through entries in the Vestry Book, lo- 
cal papers, and an inscription on the 
great bell. A statement of dedication 
appears on a bronze tablet in the church 
vestibule.) 

Local legend holds that Anne’s 
mother, Evelyn May Bayly Perkins, 
turned over to the foundry all of her 
crested ancestral May silver, which was 
then melted down and used as an alloy 
thereby producing the pleasant, liquid, 
silver tones of the bells. However, this 
story runs contrary to fact, so far as the 
effect of the use of silver on the tone of 
bronze bells is concerned. The chimes 
cost three thousand dollars — a consider- 
able sum in i860 — and it seems prob- 
able that Mrs. Perkins converted her 
silver into buying power in order to 
help pay for the bells; and this story, 
with a very few retellings, could easily 
have transformed itself into the popular 
version. One elderly lady who remem- 
bers, when in her teens, hearing Mrs. 
Perkins herself state that her “family sil- 
ver went into the bells” had, until very 
recently, always placed a thoroughly lit- 
eral interpretation on the remark. 

C. E. G. 

« The historic tower bell of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, New 
York, may, according to an account in 
the New York Herald. Tribune , Septem- 
ber 17, 1949, be offered to the City of 
New York — if it can be housed in an 
appropriate structure. 

The bell, second oldest in the coun- 
try, was cast in Holland in 1731. Dem- 
olition of the church — to make way for 
a modem office building — was begun in 


September, and the bell has been tem- 
porarily stored in the Middle Collegiate 
Church at Second Avenue and Seventh 
Street. 

Norman Slade 

<t Floating Churches (8:126 et al.). 
The Pacific Coast Children’s Mission, 
British Columbia, sponsors the operation 
of a ten-ton mission boat that travels 
along 7000 miles of coast, extending 
from Vancouver to the Alaskan boun- 
dary. The missionaries and staff aboard 
make their headquarters on the boat and 
stop off at coastal villages to hold meet- 
ings. 

C. J. W. 

«The Panorama in America (8:126^ 
aL). Robert Taft, in Part IVof his “Pic- 
torial Record of the Old West,” serial- 
ized in the Kansas Historical Quarterly , 
refers to an 1 888 cydorama of the battle 
of Little Big Horn. ( See “Custer’s Last 
Stand . . .” in the November, 1946, is- 
sue.) 

Edzoin H. Carf enter , Jr. 

« Highly popular at the 1 907 James- 
town Exhibition was the panorama of 
the battle between the “Monitor” and 
the “Merrimac,” in which ships moved 
and guns belched in minature against a 
fine perspective canvas of water and sur- 
rounding land. 

C. E. G. 

« Winged Serpents (5:15 et al.). 
There is an interesting account of this 
symbol among the Indians of Guatemala 
in Four Keys to Guatemala (N,. Y., 
I939)> by Vera Kelsey and Madame 
Lilly de Jongh Osborne. 

The plumed serpent, as the symbol 
of Kukulcan or Gucumatz, “the god of 
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the Maya-Quiche . . . who created the 
world out of silence and darkness,” turns 
up in a variety of materials — wood, met- 
al, textiles, stone, etc. The authors point 
out that the belief in the supernatural 
powers of the snake is not peculiar to 
the Indians of Guatemala — and the sym- 
bol, as they used it, was very different 
from the rattlesnake that served, accord- 
ing to some scholars, as their model. 
Dr. Herbert J. Sp indent findings show 
that scrolls and other like details were 
attached to the body of the serpent, 
along with plumes of the quetzal and 
human ornamentations such as ear and 
nose plugs and headgear. With these 
embellishments it became an underlying 
motif in Mayan art. But the post-Maya 
and post-Conquest Indians preferred to 
leave it a “nice clear S lying on its side 
or as two intertwined undulations sug- 
gestive of the Yin and Yang of the 
Chinese.” 

E. K. 

« Badges of Office (8:93 et al.). 
Certain Canadian traditions, in this cat- 
egory, have differed from those of the 
English. In Ontario, according to an ex- 
cerpt from the Canadian Lata Timas 
(reprinted in the Green Bag , 1889, P* 
265), a solicitor, fifty years ago, nor- 
mally carried a black bag. However, 
since there were very few solicitors who 
were not barristers as well, black bags 
were not common. A barrister carried a 
blue bag, unless a Queen’s Counsel pre- 
sented him with a red one (and appar- 
ently this was an unheard-of occur- 
rence). The Queen’s Counsel himself 
did carry a red bag, presumably because 
he was a royal officer. And the green 
bag was reserved for judges only. Final- 
ly, the black leather bag was, even then, 
coming into common use, and was being 


carried, more and more, by all members 
of the profession. 

D. W. 

« “King’s Ex” (8:92 et al.). Ben Hur 
Lampman, Associate Editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian } said, in an editorial ap- 
pearing on April 10, 1949, that sports 
writers today use this term as an ad- 
jective to describe a game that “doesn’t 
count in standings” — a “King’s X game” 
(and, by implication, the “X” form is 
commoner than the “Ex”). 

This afterward brought a letter »from 
Mrs. Russell L. Putman, a reader in 
Pullman, Michigan, who said that her 
husband had named their place in Alle- 
gan County “King’s X” in order to 
have it regarded as a “sanctuary,” a 
place where he would “[take] orders 
from no one.” 

Katherine Anderson 

« Drift-Bottle Clues (875 et al.). 
A handwritten “will,” involving an es- 
tate of $12,000,000, was allegedly 
washed half way around the world in a 
bottle, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from London (July 28, 1949). 
Mrs. Daisy Alexander, daughter of Isaac 
Singer and inheritor of the sewing- 
machine fortune, died in England on 
September 19,1939. No will was found. 
In the early part of July, 1949, Jack J. 
Wurm of Palo Alto, California, asserted 
that he had found, in a bottle washed up 
in the Pacific, a note reading: 

To avoid all confusion, I leave my 
entire estate to the lucky person who 
finds this bottle and to my attorney, 
Barry Cohen, share and share alike, 
Daisy Alexander. 

The document was dated January 29, 

1937 - 


L. C. J. 
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« Contemporary Duels (6:32 et at.). 
One William Alexander, in Gaffney, 
South Carolina, became highly irritated 
with one Raymond Parker, (according 
to Time, January 31, 1949), and sent 
him a message: “I will wait where the 
road forks on top of the mountain. . . . 
We will both draw and shoot for our 
lives.” But the pistol bout never got 
beyond the challenge stage; Alexander 
was arrested for violating South Caro- 
lina’s anti-dueling law. 

E. E . 

« Traditional Ceremonies in Honor 
of New Buildings (8:75 et al.). Thir- 
ty or forty years ago it was customary, 
on the River Blackwater, in England — 
and on other rivers where shooting punts 
were built — for the builder of a punt 
to allow the new owner as much beer 
as the punt leaked when launched. 

James Meats 


<t Firemen’s Glossary (6:175 et al.). 
The word “vamp,” meaning volunteer 
firemen, seems not to have been includ- 
ed in the original Note (possibly be- 
cause it is not necessarily a part of 
“official” phraseology) . 

There are still two volunteer fire 
companies in Greater New York, both 
on Staten Island; one in Richmond, or- 
ganized in 1903, and one in Travis. 

R. G. 

N. B. 

With this, the December, 1 949, issue, 
AN&Q brings to a halt an eighteenth- 
century publication schedule. Number 
and volume sequence, however, is main- 
tained. December, 1949, therefore, be- 
comes Number 9 of Volume 8. Sub- 
scriptions which would normally expire 
in December, 1948, will remain in force 
through December, 1949. 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he Peregrine Press (P. O. Box 3216, San Francisco 19), under the direction 
of H. H. Evans, California bookman, has begun work on “Western Americana: 
A Selective Bibliography,” covering rarities and reference materials. It is being set 
in 14-point Caslon Oldstyle and will be printed on choice Van Gelder paper; 100 
copies; none for sale. Originally, this was to have been issued in 24-page fascicles, 
at the rate of about twice a year. In book form — the present plan — Evans estimates 
that the job will take him a minimum of two years to complete, for all the work 
must be done late at night or early in the morning. 

The Peregrine Press is a fairly new venture, and it was through the encourage- 
ment and help of Haywood Hunt and Jackson Burke that Evans got his “shop” 
in order. He uses a Hoe press, George Washington model (foolscap size), that once 
belonged to the Grabhorns, who traded it to Harry Porte, from whom Evans, in 
turn, purchased it — and set it up in his kitchen. His composing room is at the 
other end of his long San Francisco flat. Already he has discovered that fine print- 
ing is not a simple task, but, like most amateurs, he is convinced that the compen- 
sations outweigh the irritations. Evans would, moreover, like to get hold of some 
dingbats, small decorative cuts, fleurons, and similar materials not listed in current 
typefounders’ catalogues. 
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Elias Molee? s Language 
Reform 

O ne Sunday afternoon, about eighty 
years ago, a group of Norwegian- 
American farmers filed solemnly into a 
church in southern Wisconsin. When 
they shuffled out an hour later, one of 
them had undergone an experience that 
was to influence the rest of his life. His 
name was Elias Molee, and his obses- 
sion was not religious reform but lan- 
guage reform. The story of his crusade 
constitutes a strange chapter in the his- 
tory of American speech. 

The minister, in the course of his 
sermon that day, had several times used 
the word cacophonous. Molee had not 
the slightest idea of its meaning, and 
as he looked around at the rest of the 
congregation he felt certain that they 
too were at a loss. He resented the fact 
that honest, hard-working men had been 
made ashamed of their ignorance of a 
language that was so remote, so uncom- 
municative. Cacophonous was not the 
only monster; along came iconoclasts'. 
both harsh words, both quite incapable 
of being broken down into understand- 
able parts. 


It was, then, long before the emer- 
gence of Basic English that Elias Molee 
began to preach the need for “a Ger- 
manic-English” that would make our 
words “pure, self-developed, and self- 
explaining.” To return to that word ca- 
cophonous'. in German, said Molee, the 
image would be self-evident, ubcUau- 
tend (ill-sounding). The same holds 
with iconoclast : the German equivalent, 
bildersturmer 9 literally defines itself as 
“destroyer of pictures.” In English, he 
continued, we insist upon dividing bota- 
ny into two grand divisions with omi- 
nous names: Phanerogamia and Crypto- 
gamia. But to understand the same labels 
in German one needs only a normal vo- 
cabulary: jruchttragmde. (fruit-bearing) 
and nicht fruchttragendc (non-fruit- 
bearing). 

Before preceding to some of the de- 
tails of Molee’s proposals, it might be 
well to consider something of the en- 
vironment that produced the reformer. 

Molee was born in a log cabin on an 
eighty-acre farm southwest of Milwau- 
kee, on January 3, 1845, "7845 after 
e founding of babylon . . ” [In this 
quote and in those below, two of Mo- 
lee’s departures become evident — his 
dislike of capitals (“small letters are 
more beautiful”) and his custom of ab- 
breviating the language’s twenty com- 
monest words.] His father, John Even- 
son Molee, had come to the United 
States from Norway in 1839 and in 
1844 had married Ann Jokobsdoter Ein- 
ning. The elder Molee (sometimes 
spelled Moli) had a fondness for his- 
tory and “godlore” (mythology), and 
always read to his family before the 
evening meal. During his first years on 
the frontier he had been a ferryboat 
operator over the summer months and 
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a woodcutter in the winter. But from 
the early forties onward he was evi- 
dently a full-fledged farmer. 

When Elias, the oldest child, was 
ten, the family moved to a larger farm 
in Dane County, Wisconsin. The Mo- 
lees were Lutherans and when the lad 
reached the age of eighteen he was sent 
to the sectarian Decorah College in Iowa. 
But at the end of a year his funds ran 
out, and in the summer of 1864 he 
went to work for relatives until he had 
saved enough to see him through a few 
courses at the English high school in 
La Crosse. For two years thereafter he 
taught in a Norwegian school in Spring 
Grove and then again returned to his 
studies, at Albion Academy in Dane 
County, where he was given a Ph. B. 
degree. For six: months he studied at 
the University of Wisconsin, and then 
made another return to teaching (1867)* 
Two years later he was married — and 
elected justice of the peace, an office 
in which, he said, there ce ws more honor, 
than profit ... for e norwegian people 
. . . were so honest, industrious n peace- 
ful, that a lawsuit ws rarely heard v.” 

His only child, Elmo Joel, died when 
he was less than a month old. In 1873 
Elias and his wife were living in Min- 
nesota, and he was elected (Houston) 
county treasurer. When his first term ex- 
pired he tried for re-election but failed: 

I hd offended so many people with 
my alteutonik union tongue n with 
my religion v sciences n humanity, 
that e church, press n e politicians 
jumped on t me like wild cats n 
tigers. 

In 1880 his wife died. He sold his 
Minnesota lands (at an “advanced 
price”) and with his brother went to 
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Davenport, North Dakota, to homestead 
1 60 acres. At the same time Elias taught 
school and worked on his language. 
About 1890 or 1891 he bought the 
Bristol (S. Dak.) Ind&fendmt and felt 
himself secure, professionally. (Two of 
his books had indeed already been is- 
sued by a firm in Chicago, but they sold 
poorly “n were sent to second hand 
stores.”) But his exuberance over the 
coming venture in journalism was short- 
lived; and for unstated reasons he gave 
up the paper at the end of a year and 
went first to Iowa and from there to 
Chicago — “with a view v starting a 
colony on e cheap lands v e sunny 
southern states.” His proposal won him 
a free railroad ticket. “Now,” he said, 
“i was in glory.” He toured Illinois, 
Tennessee, and all of the Deep South, 
and was “dined and wined” as never 
before. The colonization scheme died 
by the wayside, but from the point of 
view of pleasure, his southern excur- 
sion was an immense success. 

When he returned north he managed 
to double his money on some railroad 
land and then made another attempt 
at setting up “a real norwegian colony” 
near La Crosse. In the winter of 1901 
he set to work on a “new n grand idea,” 
a “universal signal language” involving 
arms and fingers. This, too, was a feeble 
effort, in the end; and before long he 
set out for the far West. In August, 
1907, he went to New York and from 
there set sail for Europe. He toured 
Germany, England, and Scandinavia 
and on April 27, 1909, he had an audi- 
ence with King Haakon of Norway — 
and very shortly afterward founded “e 
first alteutonik union language society 
in Christiania.” After World War I he 
was back in Tacoma, writing for news- 
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papers. And the remainder of his career 
is relatively obscure. 

Although Molee’s preoccupations 
would seem to suggest almost anything 
but a crusade for the man in the street, 
yet it is quite true that he was genuinely 
interested in waging war against lin- 
guistic isolationism and snobbery. The 
whole world of ideas, the wealth of sci- 
ence, and the higher forms of learning 
were, he believed, hidden from the 
average man by the “dead languages” 
barrier. For astronomy he would sub- 
stitute s tar-hen ; for anthropology , man- 
hen-, and for botany , plant lore. He held 
that the only way to make the language 
what it should be was “to proceed from 
the known to the unknown; to build 
from within. Discard borrowing . . .” 
Of ichthyology he asked: “What would 
Plato or Socrates have said if some 
Greek clown had borrowed the English 
fish lore?” 

Molee devised a “Wordalist” (the let- 
ter a indicates the plural) that provided 
self-explaining substitutes for many 
English expressions which, he felt, 
failed to suggest recognizable word pic- 
tures. Here are a few illustrations: 
public: openlik 
subscribe: underscribe 
to be acquainted: ken 
knowledge: kenna 
nation: geflok 
theology: godlor 
noun: namword 
language: sprak 
linguist: sprakist 
dictionaiy: wordabuk 
physiology: bodilor 
Mammalia: suckdira 
cotyledon: sidblad (pronounced 

“side-blade”) 

calix: blumkup (pronounced “bloom- 
C“P”) 

hibernation: ovrwintrin 


Many of his neologisms were, indeed, 
adapted from German, such as his 
gemutlik (cheerful, comely). But most 
of them are related to Anglo-Saxon. In 
plotting his system of substitutes, he had 
five aims in view: “more thoughts un- 
derstood . . . more thoughts remembered 
. . . more thoughts definite . . . more 
thoughts vivid . . . more love for the 
tongue.” 

Molee’s interests shifted rapidly and 
his designs seem to have been many 
times confused and contradictory. Yet 
he never entirely lost sight of the fact 
that a reorientation of language was 
democratic, intelligent, and right. It 
would be convenient — or at least tempt- 
ing — to draw some parallel between the 
“complete language” which he and his 
brothers and sisters devised when he 
was very small (they called it “tutitu”), 
and his later inventions, but the truth 
is that Molee’s more mature interest 
in languages sprang from social and 
moral indignation. Over a quarter of a 
century he published more than a dozen 
books and pamphlets, most of which 
were reworkings of his first Plea for an 
American Language , or Germanic Eng- 
lish (Chicago, 1 888), and one of which 
was issued in Christiania in 1909. 

Peter Hendrickson, who in 1888 
wrote the Introduction to Molee’s Plea, 
held what appears to have been an ad- 
mirably moderate view of the reformer: 
He contended that while Molee was a 
“scholar in the field in which he la- 
bors,” he has nevertheless “spent so 
much time in meditating on what the 
English language ought to be and might 
have been” that he “may be pardoned 
for not always remembering what it is.” 

Willis D. Jacobs 
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tn the July, 1850, issue of Friends 3 
* Review there is a tale concerning Tom 
Paine which may, indeed, be apocry- 
phal; but since it is not mentioned by 
Paine’s biographers, and is at the same 
time something of a measure of Paine’s 
reputation in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, it seems worth recording: 

One evening I found Paine harangu- 
ing a company of disciples on the 
great mischief done to mankind by 
the introduction of the Bible and 
Christianity. When he paused, I said, 
Mr. Paine, you have been in Scot- 
land; you know there is not a more 
rigid set of people in the world than 
they are in their attachment to the 
Bible; it is their schoolbook; their 
churches are full of Bibles. When a 
young man leaves his father’s house, 
his mother always, in packing his 
chest, puts a Bible on the top of his 
clothes.” He said it was very true. 1 
continued, “You have been in Spain, 
where the people are destitute of the 
Bible, and where you can hire a man 
for a dollar to murder his neigbor, 
who never gave him any offence.” 
He assented. “You have seen the 
manufacturing districts in England, 
where not one man in fifty can read, 
and you have been in Ireland, where 
the majority never saw a Bible. Now 
you know it is an historical fact that 
in one county in England or Ireland 
there are many more capital convic- 
tions in six months, than there are 
in the whole population of Scotland 
in twelve. Besides, this day there is 
not one Scotchman in the almshouse, 
state prison, brideswell, or peniten- 
tiary of New York. Now then, if the 
Bible were so bad a book as you rep- 
resent it to be, those who use it would 
be the worst members of society; but 
the contrary is the fact; for our pris- 
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ons, almshouses, and penitentiaries are 
filled with the men and women whose 
ignorance or unbelief prevents them 
from reading the Bible.” It was now 
near ten o’clock at night. Paine 
answered not a word, but taking a 
candle from the table, walked up 
stairs, leaving his friend and myself 
staring at one another. 

Francesco Cordasco 

( Omoo y : Melville's and 
BoucicaulPs 

eginald Clarence, in his “ The 
^ Stage” Cyclopedia (London, 1909), 
lists a play Omoo; or The Sea of Ice 
by D. D. Boucicault, performed at the 
Royal Amphitheatre in Liverpool in Oc- 
tober, 1864. Among the Dion Bouci- 
cault papers in the Houghton Library 
at Harvard is a printed announcement 
dated October 17, 1889, of a London 
auction of the Irish-American dramatist’s 
copyrights. Omoo appears as one of the 
titles to go under the hammer. A news- 
paper report of the sale discloses that 
the “prices ranged from about £160 to 
a guinea,” and it was the guinea that 
paid for 

a version of the story best known to 
the stage under the name “The Sea 
of Ice”. . . a class of play for which 
there is now no demand save in the 
outlying London and smaller provin- 
cial theatres. 

Except for the similarity of titles, 
there seems to be little or no connection 
between Melville’s Omoo of 1847 and 
Boucicault’s play of 1864. The text of 
Boucicault’s drama has thus far not 
turned up, although there is evidently 
a galley proof of it among the Bouci- 
cault papers in the estate of the late 
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Fitzhugh Green. However, contempor- 
ary notices in the Liverpool Daily Post 
and Mercury provide enough clues to 
enable one to establish the character of 
the play. 

Boucicault’s Omoo was a woman, the 
heroine of his extravaganza. Wrote the 
Daily Post: 

... the breaking up of the ice in the 
second tableau will be for months to 
come the spectacle of the town . . . 
the drowning of the principal char- 
acters is the most perfect “sensation” 
illusion ever attempted. 

All this is a far cry from Melville’s 
novel. If a link exists, it is in “the old 
negro” of the play, who, in his 
“mingled humour and pathos,” is per- 
haps related to the novel’s “poor old 
black cook,” Baltimore. Yet more likely, 
Boucicault simply rewrote the part of 
Old Pete, the Uncle Tom house-servant 
of The Octoroon of 1859. 

The probability is that Boucicault, 
during his Civil War sojourn in Eng- 
land, adapted what was by 1864. an 
old stand-by of the American stage, the 
melodrama, known alternatively as The 
Sea of Ice and Thirst for Gold , first 
given at Laura Keene’s Theatre in New 
York in 1857. Perhaps he tacked on the 
Omoo in order to give the impression 
of serving up new fare; perhaps he was 
counting on the fame of Melville’s early 
works in England (where Omoo was 
published in March, 1847, a nionth be- 
fore its appearance here) ; or maybe the 
author of The O'Dowd liked to think 
that there was something of the Irish 
in the name. 

Sidney Kaplan 


The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers, cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Antifa”: generic name for resistance 
organizations that the AMG found in 
Germany (see G. A. Almond’s The 
Struggle for Democracy in Germany , 
Chapel Hill, 1949, p. 67). ' ' '“Bake- 
off”: term applied to the recipe-and- 
baking competition sponsored by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in early December; all 
the contestants worked under one roof 
(in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York), and produced their 
own specialties within a given period; 
ninety-seven of the entries were women, 
three men; and each was provided with 
an electric range, utensils, and ingredi- 
ents (and was allowed to make as many 
attempts as he liked). 1 r 1 Honey- 
Digger (expression found in Pennsyl- 
vania coal country) : one who cleans out 
latrines. 

“Open jaw”: in airline terminology, 
a round-trip ticket not terminating at 
the original departure point (this and 
“nowshow” — see ANSlQ 6:104 — were 
added to a working glossary for all air- 
line messages adopted by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association at a 
meeting at The Hague on September 
13. *949)- 

QUERIES 

» Father Knickerbocker. When 
Washington Irving credited Diedrich 
Knickerbocker with the authorship of 
his History of New York , he used, of 

IS* 
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course, the name of an old New York 
family. Diedrich appeared in several en- 
gravings and was well characterized, 
pictorially, as late as 1850 (in an edi- 
tion of the famous History ). Some of 
the older pictures of him have been re- 
produced — as in the Nezc York Times, 
April 2, 1933, and in W. L. Andrews’ 
The Bradford Map (N. Y., 1893), 
where it carries the caption “Father 
Knickerbocker” which is obviously in- 
correct. 

There was, too, a figure of one 
Knickerbocker — neither Diedrich nor 
Father — in the Knickerbocker Stage 
Company’s Knickerbocker Hall, at the 
comer of Eighth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 

Father Knickerbocker has been a fa- 
vorite subject for political cartoonists. 
The earliest example I have found ap- 
peared in the Sunday Inter Ocean (Chi- 
cago) in 1892; the figure there is not 
identified, by the way, which may mean 
that the name was already familiar. 

There is, then, a gap of some forty 
years between the later characterizations 
of Diedrich and the arrival of Father. 
Does someone have more precise infor- 
mation on the earliest appearance of 
Father Knickerbocker? 

Frank Weitenkampf 

» St. Agnes. It would seem that Ne- 
groes have a special reverence for St. 
Agnes. There are St. Agnes Hotels for 
Negroes in Memphis and in several 
Kentucky communities; there is a St. 
Agnes Hospital for Negroes in Raleigh, 
North Carolina; and a club for Negro 
women in Louisville known as the St. 
Agnes Society. What is the significance? 

J. C. M . T. 


» Log-Cabin Pie. In a volume on nine- 
teenth-century social life in the United 
States I find a reference to “log-cabin 
pie,” which was presumably popular 
during the log-cabin campaign of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison in 1840. Of what 
was it made? And how commonly was 
it served? 

/. D . 

» Horn-Tail Snake Superstition. A 
rural Negro of Ballard County, Ken- 
tucky, tells me that the common red- 
bellied snake has a deadly horn on the 
end of its tail, and that it strikes with 
this weapon. However, he himself has 
never seen a snake to fit this description, 
but learned of it from a relative in 
Tennessess. Is this superstition common 
in other parts of the South or else- 
where? 

j. c. m. r. 

» “Ramo Cativo.” Can someone tell 
me something of the precise meaning 
and use of phrase ramo cativo, which, I 
am told, was common in the literature 
of witchcraft in Spain from the 
fifteenth century onward? (It evidently 
dropped out of use about a century ago.) 
The only rough definition I have sug- 
gests that “to have the ramo cativo is 
to be “under a spell.” How correct is 
this — so far as the witchcraft termi- 
nology is concerned? 

A. P. D. 


» A “First Championship Game” op 
Baseball. A Currier & Ives print, dated 
1866, carries this legend: “American 
National Game of Baseball: A First 
Championship Game at the Elysian 
Fields.” Is there any record of the 
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names of the teams concerned, or the 
precise date of this game? 

H. 

» “And/or.” Does and/or have an of- 
ficial designation? Or must one, in read- 
ing back proofs, for example, rely on 
some such expression as “and-slant-or.”? 

E. M. Hunt 

»Price McGrath in New York. Price 
McGrath, famous gambler and horse 
breeder born in Woodford County, 
Kentucky, ran a gambling house in New 
York City during the middle or late 
sixties. This establishment — presumably 
somewhere between Forty-second and 
Forty-fifth Streets — was frequented by 
Princeton students from Kentucky; and 
while McGrath welcomed them to his 
restaurant, he would never let them 
gamble. Finally, the proprietor — after 
winning $105,000.00 in one evening at 
a three-handed game of Boston — re- 
turned to the Blue Grass. 

Exactly where was McGrath’s New 
York office? And what records of it 
exist? 

L. S. T . 

» “Seven-inning Stretch.” Standard 
sources fail to say anything about “seven- 
inning stretch.” What is it and how old 
is the term? 

G. H. 

» “Hootenanny/’ I have just seen an 
invitation to an “old-fashioned Hooten- 
anny.” Evidently it’s related to a com- 
munitysing — but with something added. 
Is it actually an old word, an old cus- 
tom, or was the author of the announce- 
ment merely taking a few liberties with 
his adjectives? 

D. P. L. 


ANSWERS 

[References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers.'] 

« The First Memorial Day (8:136). 
Mary Simmerson Logan, wife of Gen. 
John Alexander Logan, said in h.zxRem~ 
iniscences of a Soldier’s Wife (N. Y., 
1913), that the General got his inspira- 
tion for Decoration (or Memorial) Day 
directly from her own account of the 
1867 celebration of the Ninth of June, 
which is still observed annually as a lo- 
cal memorial day in Petersburg, Virginia. 
The Ninth of June ceremonies were be- 
gun in 1866 by Miss Nora Davidson 
and her pupils, and from the first in- 
cluded decoration of both Union and 
Confederate graves in Blandford Ceme- 
tery; Mrs. Logan witnessed the 1867 
commemoration, the first in which the 
general public took part. 

There is much precedent, in Virginia 
tradition, for observances of this kind. 
An official memorial day, to be observed 
annually on and after March 22, 1623, 
was established here by Act of Assem- 
bly, in order to commemorate the lives 
of those lost in that short total war with 
the Indians, commonly called The 
Great Indian Massacre of March 22, 
1622 — and to give thanks to God for 
saving the colony from annihilation. 
This day was evidently observed until 
the act was omitted from the general 
revision of laws about 1705 or 1706 
(Cf. Hening’s Statutes at Large y Vols. 
I> 2, & 3)- 

Locally, Revolutionary heroes were 
honored in connection with early 
Fourth of July celebrations, although 
with these there were no cemetery rit- 
uals. But between 1782 and 1865 mon- 
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uments were erected in Blanford Ceme- 
tery, in memory of various local heroes; 
graves were regularly tidied up and 
many of them had flowers on them. 
Miss Davidson was • thoroughly ac- 
quainted with local history and tradi- 
tion, and it seems highly probable that 
it was from such a background that her 
ideas came; or, she may have been in- 
fluenced by accounts of earlier Confed- 
erate memorial days in other states. 

C. E. G. 

« Rope Jumping (8: 136). If skip- 
ping with a rope — and it might be 
difficult to divorce the two — comes un- 
der the same heading, then Strutt’s 
Sforts and Pastimes of the People of 
England (1801; ed. W. Hone, 1831, 
1841, 1875; an< * l ater editions) should 
be of some help. I haven’t the book at 
hand, and I cannot give the references 
or say how much space he devotes to 
skipping. But he says it “is probably a 
very ancient” amusement. And A. B. 
Gomme, on pages 100-104 of Volume 2 
of her Traditional Games of England 
. . . (1898), describes a number of va- 
riants of this game for one or two or 
more children, with and without sing- 
ing. But she does not give their his- 
tories. 

G. J. L. G. 

« Five-Kernels-of-Corn Tradition 
(8: 1 41 et al.). T. R. Ybarra mentions 
this in his Young Man of Caracas 
(N. Y., 1941, p. 234). He is describing 
Hillside, the late-nineteenth century 
home of his great unde Marston Wat- 
son, friend of Thoreau and Emerson. 
If his visit there happened to come dur- 
ing the winter, he Would find beside 
his plate at breakfast five grains of corn 


(and so, too, would everybody at the 
table). And while he ate a large and 
succulent meal, the grains of corn would 
remain there 

to remind us . . . that once, during 
the first terrible winter in Plymouth, 
the Pilgrims had been reduced to 
exactly that ration of corn for days 
— until, at last, the relief ship arrived 
with provisions from England. 

E . K. 

« Animal Habits and Weather Pre- 
dictions (6:94 et al.). When a snow- 
white Artie owl turned up in a barn 
near River Vale, New Jersey, late in 
November, local weather prophets im- 
mediately labeled it as an omen of an 
unusually cold winter, since the breed- 
ing grounds for the great white owl arc, 
normally, within the Arctic Circle and 
northern Canada. But a spokesman for 
the Weather Bureau in New York put 
the owl in a class with dozens of other 
animals whose case histories had proved 
them to be poor weather gauges. And 
Leonard J. Bradley, on the staff of the 
Audubon Nature Center in Greenwich 
(Conn.) was equally dubious. This bird, 
he said, flies further south every four 
years, when the yellow-brown lemmings, 
furry-footed short-tailed rodents, the 
white owl’s chief food, seem to dimin- 
ish (for reasons unknown). 

In spite of this very plausible explan- 
ation, it was obvious that in the popu- 
lar mind the presence of the owl was 
not going to help the temperatures dur- 
ing the months to come. 

The New York Herald Tribune , No- 
vember 26, 1949, carried a story on 
this “phenomenon.” 

L. K . 
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« American Book Burnings (8:125 
et al.). William Lloyd Garrison in his 
campaign against slavery once went so 
far as to burn a copy of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The occasion was a Fourth of July 
Abolitionist celebration in Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Garrison opened the 
meeting with scriptural readings — ac- 
cording to Wendell Phillips Garrison’s 
account in William Lloyd Garrison 
(Boston, 1894, Vol. 3, p. 412) — and 
then, after contrasting the Declaration 
of Independence “with the actual state 
of the Republic and the grasping de- 
signs of its slavemasters,” he held up a 
copy of the Fugitive Slave Law and set 
fire to it, while the audience cheered 
and shouted “Amen!” In the same way 
he disposed of the decision of Edward 
G. Loring in the case of Anthony Burns 
and the charge of Judge Benjamin R. 
Curtis to the United States Grand Jury 
concerning the “ ‘treasonable’ assault 
upon the Court House for the rescue 
of the fugitive.” Finally, holding up a 
copy of the Constitution, he branded 
it “the source and parent of all the 
other atrocities — ‘a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell’.” As it 
went up in smoke he said, “So perish 
all compromises with tyranny! And let 
the people say Amen.” What he had 
done had the evident approval of his 
audience. A “tremendous shout of 
‘Amen!’ went up to heaven in ratifica- 
tion of the deed . . .” Along with the 
voice of assent went “a few hisses and 
wrathful exclamations” — but even those 
who protested were soon “cowed” by 
the prevailing sentiment. 


« “Paper House” (8:59 et al). In 
Otis Skinner’s Mad Folk of the Theatre 
(Indianapolis, 1928) there is a refer- 
ence to this practice (p. 129). In about 
the year 1747 in London there was 
noticeable rivalry between two com- 
panies playing Romeo and Juliet — Gar- 
rick and George Anne Bellamy at the 
Drury Lane, and Spranger Barry and 
Mrs. Cibber at Covent Garden. Once 
in a while the managements switched 
to another play, “but on these nights 
the houses had to be fafered to secure 
an audience.” 

E. K . 

« Perambulating Presses (6:59 et 
al). At the time of the telegraph jubi- 
lee in New York in September, 1858, a 
massive “truck,” twenty feet long and 
ten broad and drawn by eight horses, 
carried, in the municipal procession, 
Hoe’s printing presses and an old hand 
press, all of which were kept at work 
during the entire passage. The New 
York Typographical Society had been 
provided with the truck by Messrs. Hoe. 
The printers, from the firm of Wyn- 
koop, Hallenbeck, & Thomas, struck off 
“thousands of impressions of brief his- 
tories of the telegraph, Mrs. Stephen’s 
Ode, &c” and distributed them among 
the crowd. 

An illustration of the conveyance, as 
well as notes on the “great cortege,” 
appeared in Frank Leslies Illustrated 
Newsfafer , September 25, 1855. 

/. E . Bolling 

« Earrings a Benefit to Eyesight? 
(7:173 et al.). An Associated Press item 
of December 3, 1949, from Massena, 
New York, stated that Mrs. Doris E. 
Harrigan h^d regained not her eyesight 

I5S 
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but her hearing, in her right ear — after 
a twenty-seven year deafness — by means 
of an operation involving the piercing 
of her lobes for earrings. The effect 
came almost immediately: She returned 
directly home, sat down by the radio 
to knit, sensed a sharp pain in her right 
ear, and at that moment the program 
“started to come in louder.” 

J. E. 5 . 

« Mock Legislation (6:41). H. Allen 
Smith refers to a piece of mock legisla- 
tion perpetrated by the Indiana State 
Senate in 1939 in his £0, the Former 
Egyptian (N. Y., 1947, p. 72). The 
proposed law was Senate Bill No. 449, 
introduced in the upper chamber on 
February 10, and reported favorably for 
passage two days later. The joke ended 
there apparently, for it is not to be 
found in the official Journal of the Sen- 
ate for that period. I assume that a so- 
ber-minded editor expunged it. 

The bill originated with a group of 
newspapermen and lobbyists who de- 
cided that a fantastic secondary bill 
could be introduced and acted upon 
without much danger of opposition. To 
test this theory a bill was drawn up 
which began in this way 

A bull of an Act levying a service tax 
on all stallions, jacks, bulls, bears, 
bucks, rams, dogs, tomcats, and other 
fertile male animals, the revenue de- 
rived to be used to provide mental 
relief and solaces for all mules, steers, 
barrows, geldings, and other castrated 
and/or impotent animal eunuchs. 
Whereas, sufficient consideration 
never has been given to the sad plight 
of animal eunuchs . . . now, therefore, 
there ort to be a law . . . 
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Smith stated that the bill ran on in 
this manner for four full pages. 

T. L. 

« New Buildings for Old (8:63 et 
at,). The stones of the twelfth-century 
Spanish monastery presented ten years 
ago to the City of San Francisco by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst might qualify as 
a work-in-progress entry. 

This original building was torn down 
stone by stone — each piece carefully 
marked — and shipped to the United 
States. When reassembled it will cover 
more than a city block. Because it took, 
originally, more than four centuries to 
build, it embodies architectural styles 
running from Romanesque through 
Gothic and up to the lighter Renais- 
sance. 

In the course of transplanting the 
structure, templates had to be built to 
provide support where keystone arches 
were removed. When the whole had 
been reduced to 10,000 crates of stones, 
a railroad, running between the grounds 
and the Tagus River, was constructed} 
then the crates were ferried across the 
river} and, finally, taken on mule back 
to Madrid for overseas shipment. For 
more than ten years, now, the pieces 
have lain in a padlocked yard in Golden 
Gate Park, for want of additional funds 
and a decision on an appropriate site. 

Peter Tamony 

« Fourth Estate Aboard American 
Ships (7:175 et d . ). Oscar Lewis’ Sea 
Routes to the Gold Fields provides a 
number of entries in this category. 

A four-page handwritten sheet called 
the Barometer , issued every Saturday 
aboard the “Edward Everett,” was, ac- 
cording to this source, probably the ear- 
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liest of the gold-ship newspapers. It was 
put out by a board of five editors and its 
columns were filled with not only daily 
occurrences and a record of the ship’s 
position and speed — but with “original 
prose and poetical matter.” Another was 
known as the Shark , appearing on the 
“Duxbury” through the spring of 1849. 
A more readable production, however, 
was the Emigrant , issued on the “Al- 
hambra” and consisting of “two sheets 
of foolscap” closely hand-written — -with 
a generous scattering of doggerel done 
by the Captain, named Coffin. This 
was to have come out every week, but 
only four numbers appeared. 

C. H. 

<s Clothes out of Meal Bags (5: 172 
et al.). Early in the summer of 1948 
the cotton industry took a new approach 
in this field, which has not, I think, 
been noted. 

Heretofore the drive had been di- 
rected almost entirely at the rural house- 
wife, who welcomed printed feed or 
flour bags that could be easily converted 
into dish towels, aprons, shirts, etc. But 
when a little less than half the states 
passed laws forbidding the re-use of any 
bags for food, the business of shipping 
flour in cotton rather than paper bags 
was washed up. The cotton men hit 
upon an excellent way out: they induced 
secondhand bag dealers to buy up used 
cotton bags from the bakers (at as high 
as a quarter each) and have them made 
into tea towels and the like which then 
could be marketed through large re- 
tailers. Within a seven-month period, 
sales of sheeting (for bagging) had, un- 
der this new plan, more than doubled. 

T . R . T. 
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« Black-eyed Peas on New Year’s 
Day (2:73). There is an allusion to 
this custom — in Reeltown, Alabama, 
around 1907 — in Rackham Holt’s 
George Washington Carver (Garden 
City, 1943, p. 174)* The author men- 
tions Mrs. Henry Baker’s pride in show- 
ing her “jars of Hopping John — black- 
eyed peas and rice already prepared to 
bring them luck on New Year’s Day.” 

EX. 

« “A Thing Too Silly . . .” (8:135). 
These words are a rough equivalent of 
Figaro’s speech in Le Barbier de Seville 
(Act I, scene 2), presented at the Come- 
die Franjaise in 1775. The original 
text is: “Aujourd’hui, ce qui ne vaut 
pas la peine d’etre dit, on le chante.” 

W. T. Bandy 

« Ice Cream (5:107 et al). Edward 
Larocque Tinker’s Column, “New Edi- 
tions, Fine & Otherwise,” in the New 
York Times Book Review, June 5, 
1938, credits Thomas Jefferson with 
giving Americans the recipe for ice 
cream. The columnist points out that 
when Jefferson went to France in 1784 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Louis XVI he collected recipes “not 
only from the feminine cordon bleu, 
to whom he paid 300 francs a year, with 
a hundred added for wine,” but also 
from every master-chef he could prime. 
Jefferson, according to this source, 
thereby managed to bring across the 
first vanilla beans, “and it was in his 
handwriting that the first recipe for ice 
cream came to this country.” 

E . K. 

« The Panorama in America (8:142 
et al.). A friend now on duty in Ger- 
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many has sent me two examples of very 
old Bavarian “artist-craft,” which, he 
tells me, is the ancestor of the panorama. 
Both of these pieces that I have are set 
in deep frames, carefully cut in perspec- 
tive lines; they are representations of 
the furnished interior (made of wood) 
of a typical Bavarian farmhouse, the 
door of which is open, and beyond one 
sees (this in oil) the immediate coun- 
tryside, the foothills, and finally the far- 
off mountains. If the piece is viewed 
from a distance of ten or twelve feet, 
the effect of standing in the farmhouse 
and looking out the open door is most 
realistic. From dose range, the tables, 
cupboards, etc., of the interior seem to 
be all out of shape — because these, too, 
are carefully executed with lines run- 
ning at angles and the eye is drawn to 
the center of the painting. 

It would be interesting to know just 
what influence these early Bavarian art 
novelties had on the development of the 
large-scale panorama. 

C. E. G. 

« Daylight Saving Time (8:121.). 
Perhaps the inquirer overlooked the ar- 
tide on this subject in Britarmica . It 
is here recorded that the notion of sav- 
ing daylight in the summer was sug- 
gested in the 1780*8 by Benjamin 
Franklin in a paper called £C Economic 
Project for Diminishing the Cost of 
Light,” contributed to the Journal da 
Paris, 

There is no mention of any further 
agitation of this kind between Frank- 
lin’s proposal and the efforts of William 
Willett, an Englishman who won a lit- 
tle interest in the idea in the House of 
Commons in 1908-1909. 

The late Robert Garland, an Ameri- 


can — who is mentioned as the “father 
of daylight saving” in AN&Q 2:45! — 
was at work on the notion seven or eight 
years later. And presumably he was the 
first in this country to give the proposal 
active attention. 

Peter Tamony 
[We bow out; the query was improp- 
erly checked before publication . — The 
Eds.] 

« “Iron Curtain” (8:138 et aV). Be- 
fore returning to the question of source 
or near-source, it might be well to note 
that Senator Vandenberg’s use of the 
term was the subject of comment in the 
New York Times Book Review, August 
21, 1949, where the Senator is quoted 
as saying: 

I thought I got it out of my head, but 
perhaps I got it out of the subcon- 
scious yesterdays. 

However, the (London) Times, four 
days earlier, reported Winston Church- 
ill’s speech in Parliament. In the course 
of it he said: 

Sparse and guarded accounts were fil- 
tering through and it was not impos- 
sible that tragedy of a prodigious scale 
was unfolding itself behind the iron 
curtain which at the moment divided 
Europe in twain. . . . 

The earlier suggestion — AN&Q 6:89 
— that the phrase may have originated 
with Gocbbels draws an earlier date. 
William L. Shirer’s review of Curt 
Ri ess’s Joseph Goebbels: A Biography 
in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review, August 22, 1948, says: 

Just after Yalta the Propaganda Min- 
ister wrote in a newspaper article: 
“the Soviets will occupy the whole 
east and southeast of Europe. In front 
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of this enormous territory ... an iron 
curtain will go down.” 

On page 301 of the book, Mr. Riess 
refers to “his [Goebbels’] remarkable 
article ‘the Year 2000’ ” — and quotes 
from it: 

If the German people surrender, the 
Soviets will occupy ... the whole 
east and southeast of Europe, in ad- 
dition to the larger part of Germany. 
In front of this enormous territory, 
including the Soviet Union, an iron 
curtain will go down. . . . 

Neither source nor date of the article 
is given; but it is indirectly placed by 
the fact that the quotation arises in a 
discussion of the Yalta conference held 
February 4 to II, 1945. 

That, then, might tie in nicely with 
the date of Goebbels’ article in Das 
Reich — February 23, 1945 — supplied 

in the original query. It would be in- 
teresting to examine the article in full 
to see whether anything in the text 
might possibly suggest an earlier source. 

Elizabeth Congdon 

« First Comic Book in America (6: 
14 et al.). The excellent material that 
has appeared under this heading has 
been concerned largely with comics in 
general as a literary or art form — and 
not specifically with comic books. 

The comic book, obviously, is merely 
an adaptation of an already popular me- 
dium. In fact, according to John R. 
Vosburgh’s “How the Comic Book 
Started” ( Commomoed , May 2, 1949), 
it is only about seventeen years old. 

Harry I. Wildcnberg, who in 1932 
was sales manager for Eastern Color 
Printing Company in New York, pro- 
ducers of the comic sections of dozens 
of papers along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
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had the task of digging up ideas that 
would sell color printing for his firm. 
The popularity of the funny sheets baf- 
fled him, but he became convinced that 
they constituted a good advertising me- 
dium. He suggested a tabloid of comics, 
and one of his clients, Gulf Oil, car- 
ried out the notion, supplying their own 
artist and creator. Gulf Oil stations dis- 
tributed 3,000,000 copies a week. The 
book notion did not strike him until 
one day somewhat later he was “idly 
folding a newspaper in halves, then in 
quarters.” He immediately set to work, 
got publication rights to Bell Syndicate 
comics, had an artist make up some dum- 
mies, and sent these off to a number of 
his largest advertisers. When Proctor & 
Gamble fired back an order for a mil- 
lion 32-page comic magazines in color, 
“the first comic book ever printed or 
distributed” was with us. The sponsor 
called it “Comics on Parade” and in it 
were many of the popular newspaper 
strips (“Mutt and Jeff,” “Buck Rogers, 1 ” 
“Napoleon,” etc.). 

Thus far it was all a distribution 
scheme; the notion that a comic book 
could be sold was for the moment be- 
yond Wildenberg’s eye. Not long, how- 
ever, for soon he invaded the retail 
market and sounded out the five-and- 
ten-cent stores. But the idea was thor- 
oughly rejected. Even the comics syn- 
dicates turned him down, insisting that 
nobody wanted to read comics. Yet 
Wildenberg felt that the field had been 
scarcely touched. He at last induced 
Dell Publishing Company to get out a 
first edition of 40,000; every copy was 
sold. Nevertheless, the comic book was 
still considered a gamble, from the ad- 
vertiser’s point of view. In July, 1934, 
Eastern put out a trial edition of 200,- 
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000 and sold ninety per cent. Each is- 
sue thereafter snowballed, month by 
month. Within less than a year three 
competitors entered the field. 

Strangely enough, Wildenberg strong- 
ly disapproves of comics in any form. 
It never occurred to him, he said, that 
the effect might be disastrous. 

P. E . R. 


Whitman's Birthplace 

'“pHE Walt Whitman Birthplace 
Committee (Cleveland Rodgers, 
Chairman; 80-32 Grenfell Street, Kew 


Gardens, Jamaica 15, N. Y.) is prog- 
ressing with a plan for the purchase and 
preservation of the picturesque old house 
at West Hills, near Huntington, Long 
Island, where the poet was born. It is 
not at the moment appealing for funds 
but rather for pledges to be redeemed 
when sufficient funds have been prom- 
ised to assure the completion of the 
undertaking. At that time an organiza- 
tion will be incorporated and funds will 
become tax-exempt. 

The Committee would like to be in 
touch with all individuals who have an 
interest in Whitman and his writings. 


The Private Press: Work in Progress 

T he Press of Valenti Angelo, at 68 Cassilis Avenue, Bronxvillc 8, New York, 
is contemplating the issue of a folio edition of the Four Gospels, in four sepa- 
rate volumes. This will be handset, hand-printed, hand-illuminated with color 
woodcuts — and leather-bound. In all likelihood it will be sold by subscription only, 
and the price is yet undetermined. The whole task will take at least two years to 
finish. 

As AN&Q* s readers undoubtedly know, Valenti Angelo is not only an artist in 
typography but an illustrator, a painter, a sculptor, and a writer; and his seven 
years with the Grabhorn Press — along with his multiform talents — have equipped 
him for work that Is normally beyond the range of a one-man establishment. He 
began work under the present imprint in January, 1949, and has to date issued 
not only seven excellent titles but two dozen color prints done in wood, linoleum, 
and a “new process” which gives the work an “offset lithographic quality” and in- 
volves none of the expense of cuts. 

Angelo is in possession of two hand presses (Washington), and a variety of type 
that includes Goudy’s Tory, Lutetia, Caslon, Perpetua, and “an assortment of 
bric-a-brac, what-nots, and ornaments galore.” 


# *T'he Banyan Press, Pawlet, Vermont, has finished the printing of The Birth 
A of the Diatom : a nativity play, by Lindley Williams Hubbell; it was done from 
handset type, on Rives, and is being sent as a Christmas greeting to the friends of 
Herbert Cahoon and the author. 
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Whitman on His Toetry and Some 
Toets; Two Uncollected Interviews 

I t is a well-known fact that Whitman, 
on many occasions, was his own vig- 
orous press agent; of necessity. And 
when, on the other hand, the Press 
approached him, it is not surprising to 
find him inclined to be leisurely and 
repetitious. Yet the interviews as a whole 
yield a significant body of scattered de- 
tail — critical, philosophical, and bio- 
graphical — and deserve to be made a 
part of an accessible record. In the two 
that follow (clippings of both are in the 
R, M. Bucke Scrapbook, Duke Univer- 
sity Library) the familiar descriptions 
of personal appearance and literary ca- 
reer have been arbitrarily omitted; so, 
too, have those portions that have been 
incorporated, verbatim, into other pub- 
lished pieces. 

The first was published in the Phila- 
delphia Press , March 3, 1880. Whit- 
man’s health had, it was reported, been 
“much improved by his leisurely jaunt 
of the last few months through Color- 
ado, Kansas and Missouri” and he 

expressed pleasure at finding how 
truthfully he had represented in his 


poetry the vastness, the life, the soil 
and the rankness of the West. He 
had never been West but once before, 
on a hurried trip [in 1848], and 
was not personally familiar with that 
section of the country. “Still, I have 
always,” he said, “taken the greatest 
care to be accurate in what I have 
written. I have associated much with 
Western people — with boatmen, herd- 
ers, men of the plains — and have got 
them to spin their yarns for me, some- 
thing they were really always ready 
to do,” he added with a laugh, “and 
it pleases me to find that I have writ- 
en of things as they really are.” 1 
. . . When quite a youth he began to 
write in a style which he has made 
his own. He came to the conclusion 
that the old forms of poetry, which he 
says are well enough in their way, 
and whose beauties no one appreciates 
more than himself, were not suited 
for the expression of American de- 
mocracy and American manhood. He 
made many experiments, and de- 
stroyed his manuscripts again and 
again; and as he rejected the old 
forms, so he threw overboard all the 
regular stock in trade of the poets. It 
is true of nearly all poets, he says, 
but particularly true of the minor 
poets, that they have selected only 
the delicate things, the mere pretti- 
nesses for poetic treatment. The no- 
ble Greek poets seemed to think only 
the gods and their works were worthy 
of celebration. Shakespeare wrote 
chiefly of kings, “but it has been my 
favorite idea,” says Whitman, “to give 
expression to nature as we actually 
find it — the man, the American man, 
the laborer, boatman and mechanic. 
The great painters were as willing to 
paint a blacksmith as a Lord. Why 
should the poets only confine them- 
selves to mere sentiment? The theo- 
logians to a man teach humility and 
that the body is the sinful setting of 
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the immortal soul. I wish men to be 
proud, to be proud of their bodies, 
to look upon the body as a thing of 
beauty, too holy to be abused by vice 
and debauchery. 

“The fault I have to find with 
Tennyson, although he is a master of 
his art, with Longfellow, Whittier, 
and all the rest, is that they are too 
much like saints. The work of Hea- 
ven is not done on the earth by means 
of saints. 2 Nature is strong and rank, 
this rankness is seen everywhere; in 
man; and it is to this strength and 
rankness that 1 have endeavored to 
give voice. It pleases me to think, 
also, that if any of my work shall sur- 
vive, it will be the fellowship in it; 
the comradeship — friendship is the 
good old word — the love of my fel- 
low-men. As to the form of my po- 
etry I have rejected the rhymed and 
blank verse. 8 I have a particular ab- 
horrence of blank verse, but I cling 
to rhythm; not the outward, regularly 
measured, short foot, long foot — 
short foot, long foot — like the walk- 
ing of a lame man, that I care noth- 
ing for. The waves of the sea do not 
break on the beach every so many 
minutes; the wind does not go jerk- 
ing through the pine trees, but nev- 
ertheless in the roll of the waves and 
in the soughing of the wind in the 
tree there is a beautiful rhythm. How 
monotonous it would become, how 
tired the ear would get of it if it were 
regular! It is the under-melody and 
rhythm that I have attempted to 
catch, and some years after I have 
written a line, when I read it to my- 
self, or my friends read it aloud, I 
think I have found it. It has been 
quite a trial to myself to destroy some 
of my own 'pretty things, but I have 
rigidly excluded everything of the 
kind from my books.” Walt Whitman 
regards Emerson as by far the great- 
est of American authors, as worthy to 
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hold his own with the great geniuses 
of other lands and other times. “Em- 
erson, Bryant, Whittier, though I 
should not place the last two on a par 
with the first named,” he said, “and 
Longfellow — I do not know why 
Longfellow’s name should be omitted 
from the list — form a very BRIGHT 
AND HONORABLE CLUSTER in 
our literature. It will be hard to 
surpass their achievements.” Whittier 
he does not think a very great artist, 
and he regards the motive of “Maud 
Muller” as particularly bad, and un- 
worthy of poetic treatment. “That 
any American woman should say, *Ah 
me! if I could only marry a rich 
man,’ is to me an intolerable thought. 4 
In Bryant’s poetry there is a breath 
of the open air that to me is very 
sweet. About the man himself — I 
knew him well — there was the same 
odor of out of doors. Bayard Taylor 
was industrious, and meant well. He 
won for himself a very honorable 
place in the world.” 

Whitman, too, had captured an “hon- 
orable place,” and when he was in Bos- 
ton in the summer of 188 1, looking 
over the proofs for the seventh edition 
of Leaves of Grass } a reporter from the 
Boston Daily Globe sought him out for 
an interview (which appeared on August 
24 of that year) . e In this, as in the one 
above, Whitman was largely concerned 
with the materials with which a poet 
works. He made it clear that to him 

the emotional, the personal, the hu- 
man, and even the animal, are essen- 
tial parts of a profound poem and are 
not to be superseded by the aesthetic, 
intellectual or merely melodious, 
which latter seem to have had the 
modem field all to themselves. In 
fact, it is to restore the body, in all its 
original strength, directness, simplic- 
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it y and naturalness, to an equal con- 
sideration with spirit, that Whitman 
claims to have appeared. 

“My poetry, 1 ” continued Mr. Whit- 
man, “embraces all that relates to na- 
ture — impressions of the open air, of 
the sea and the mountains and all 
that in modern times is contained in 
the word nature; 6 the democratic ele- 
ment as illustrated in our political 
structure, and more especially all of 
what is signified by a general inter- 
change of good offices, good will, 
sympathy. I have also accepted as a 
theme the modern business life, the 
streets of cities, trade, expresses, the 
locomotive and the telegraph. 1 have 
portrayed all these. Orthodox poetry 
had rather turned up its nose at these 
things, and the stock poetry of the 
last sixty or seventy years has re- 
mained essentially the same — some- 
thing very select, not to be jarred by 
the shock and vulgarity and rush of 
business life. But I have accepted it 
all as a part of my work. Neither 
have 1 left out the mystery of being, 
and all that is generally designated 
under the term beauty, more especi- 
ally joyousness.” 

The conversation gradually drifted 
on to general literary topics. “Of the 
American poets,” he said, “I would 
place Emerson first, then Bryant, 
Longfellow and Whittier. I have not 
much to say of anybody else.” 

“And Tennyson?” 

“I think Tennyson is in every re- 
spect the poet of our times. Many of 
my friends have no patience with my 
opinion on this matter. But to me 
Tennyson is One of the First Writers. 
He has expressed from the truest 
poetic instinct all the idiosyncrasies 
of our age. He has great verbal ele- 
gance, 7 and, back of all that, genuine 
heroism. I think that in Tennyson’s 
poems, full as they are of delicateness, 
there is just as much heroism as in 


Homer or Shakespeare.” 

Going back to the poet’s own work, 
he was asked if his poems are to ap- 
pear entire in the new edition of his 
book. 

“All the objectionable passages 
which were the cause of so much 
complaint at the time of their ap- 
pearance will remain. 8 Not a word 
is to be changed except for the sake 
of conciseness. The great difference, 
as I have intimated before, is that 
whereas in the original volume they 
made a main portion of the book here 
they occupy but five or six pages out 
of 400. I do not know whether it 
will appear to the casual reader, but 
to myself my whole book turns on the 
secession war. It is the poem of the 
war. Not in a way in which the old 
war poems, such as the ‘Iliad,’ were 
war poems, but in entirely a new 
way. 9 

To Me the War Represented 
not only itself, not only the great 
military clash and struggle, but some- 
thing far deeper, extending infinitely 
further. It was a struggle for the de- 
velopment of freedom in wider di- 
rections than politics. In Leaves of 
Grass are embodied the physical cir- 
cumstances of the war — its battles, 
the dead, the character and physiog- 
nomy of the armies and then still 
more than that.” 

Herbert Bergman 


1. One of the deleted paragraphs is 
quoted in Walt Whitmans Work- 
shop ed. Clifton Joseph Furness 
(Cambridge, 1928), p. 247. 

2. Cf.: . . what a pity” Tennyson 

does “not . . . give himself to men” 
{Anne Gilchrist : Her Life and Writ- 
ings y id ed., ed. Herbert Harlaken- 
den Gilchrist, London, 1887, p. 
237). But Whitman afterward said 
that Tennyson possessed the quality 
of “democratic humanitarianism.” 
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Herbert Bergman, “Whitman in 
June, 1885: Three Uncollected In- 
terviews,” American Notes 6? Quer- 
ies, July, 1948, p. 5 1 - 

3. For Whitman’s use of rhyme, see 
Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman 
Handbook (Chicago, 1946)* pp* 
423-428. 

4. Cf. “Morbid Appetite for Money,” 
The Gathering of the Forces , ed. 
Cleveland Rodgers and John Black 
(New York, 1920), II, 130-136. 

5. The first portion of the interview, 
which is omitted, is reprinted in 
Richard Maurice Bucke, Walt Whit- 
man (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 226. 

6. Cf.: “. . . Nature, true Nature, and 
the true idea of Nature, long absent, 
must, above all, become fully re- 
stored, enlarged, and must furnish 
the pervading atmosphere to poems 
. . .” ( Complete Writings , V, 1 35); 
and: “But never before have we so 
thoroughly had man in the open air, 
confronting and a part of, Nature 
and the seasons . . (Faint Clews & 
Indirections: Manuscripts of Walt 
Whitman and His Family , ed. Clar- 
ence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver, 
Durham, North Carolina, 1949, p. 
56). 

7. In October, 1879, Whitman praised 

Tennyson for his “perfect verbal 
melody” (Robert R. Hubach, “Three 
Uncollected St. Louis Interviews of 
Walt Whitman,” American Litera- 
ture , May, 1942, p. 146). Cf. also: 
“Poetry here of a very high (per- 
haps the highest) order of verbal 
melody. . . ( Complete Writings , 

V, 209. 

8. In February, 1882, the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice claimed that 
the Osgood edition was immoral; 
when Whitman refused permission to 
delete a single line, Osgood ceased 
publication, giving the plates to 
Whitman, who found a new publish- 
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er in Rees Walsh and Company, 
Philadelphia. 

9. This and the preceding sentence are 
reprinted in Bucke (loc. cit.) in a 
slightly different form. 


Ward, Women , and Webster 

O ne of Nathaniel Ward’s most flam- 
boyant aphorisms, and perhaps the 
most frequently cited of his many witty 
petulances, is the following characteriza- 
tion of the falsely tolerant: 

He that is willing to tolerate any 
unsound Opinion, that his ownc may 
also be tolerated, though never so 
sound, will for a need hang Gods Bi- 
ble at the Devills girdle. 

(This may be found on page 8 of The 
Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America , 
edited by Lawrence C. Wroth (Schol- 
ars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 193 7). The 
tone of the image suggests an ultimate 
source in proverb. Nonetheless, a rather 
good verbal parallel — that the ideas ex- 
pressed are diverse makes the similarity 
of diction the more meaningful for the 
student of artistic process! — does exist 
in John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi 
(Act II, scene 2) : 

Goe, goe; give your foster-daughters 
good councell: tell them, that the 
Divell takes delight to hang at a wom- 
ans girdle, like a false rusty watch, 
that she cannot discerne how the 
time passes. 

Ward, it will be remembered, had a 
more sceular background than did most 
of the New England settlers, and it is 
entirely possible that the customary Puri- 
tan distaste for the stage did not, in this 
case, preclude an early acquaintance with 
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the Jacobean drama. With respect to 
Ward’s well-known antipathy to women, 
it is amusing to remark the general drift 
of Webster’s lines and wonder why they 
made a continuing impression on the 
Cobler’s mind. 

E. S. Fussell 


The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Bo jangles” : name by which the late 
Bill Robinson was known through vir- 
tually all of his career; said to mean 
happy-go-lucky. Back in 1913 Robinson, 
the victor in a night-long poker game 
in New York, stepped onto the side- 
walk at Seventh Avenue and 135th 
Street and began tapping out a little 
routine; Des Williams, a loser, called 
out, “He’s Boj angles, that’s what he 
is!” The name was there to stay. (New 
York Herald Tribune , November 26, 
1949.) To “Cross the Ties”: in 
hobo language, to die (coming from the 
fact that a hobo, traditionally, spends 
most of his life riding the box cars). 
i i * Double-deck Sandwich Orig- 
inator: a title reputedly held by Arnold 
Reuben, proprietor of Reuben’s Restau- 
rant, at 6 East Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York. According to legend, the tower- 
ing dish came into existence back in 
1915 when an unemployed show girl 
asked Reuben (who then operated a del- 
icatessen in the theater district) if he 
would fix her a free sandwich. Reuben 
cut four long, thin slices “on the bias” 
from a French loaf, buttered them gen- 


erously and tucked in ham, turkey, Swiss 
cheese, onions and tomatoes. “Name it 
Annette for me,” she said; and from 
that day forward Reuben not only 
turned out stupendous sandwiches but 
named some forty of them after celeb- 
rities who make a habit of dropping in 
for a meal in the early hours of the 
morning. (See Clementine Paddleford 
in the New York Herald Tribune y De- 
cember 28, 1949.) 

“Hiker’s Chaplain”: nickname giv- 
en the late Rev. Walter Frederick Hoff- 
man, known to thousands of walkers and 
campers from the New York metropoli- 
tan area; he conducted the annual all- 
denominational Hikers’ Day service on 
Palm Sundays at the chapel of St. John’s 
in the Wilderness, near Bear Mountain 
Park, and was official chaplain for the 
summer camps of the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission, f 1 * “Litter-bugs”: 
New York City Sanitation Depart- 
ment’s name for those persons guilty of 
strewing papers, sweepings, and other 
bits on the sidewalks, streets, and sub- 
ways. 

QUERIES 

» The Author of “Forest Life and 
Forest Trees.” Richard G. Wood’s A 
History of Lumbering in Maine: 1820- 
1861 (Orono, Maine, 1935) describes 
John S. Springer’s Forest Life and For- 
est Trees as “the bible for logging in 
Maine at the mid-point of the century” ; 
Wood also mentions the quaintness of 
the illustrations, some of which were 
taken from Charles T. Jackson’s Second 
and Third Annual Reports on the Geol- 
ogy of the State of Maine , Augusta, 
1838-39 (Mr. F. Greater, employed as 
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a draftsman for the survey, drew the 
sketches from which the woodcuts used 
as illustrations were made). R. W. Gris- 
wold’s review (New York Herald , Feb- 
ruary 13, 1856) of Duyckinck’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature refers to 
Springer’s book as “One of the most 
graphic and original works published 
in this country.” And a critic in Bloch- 
zoood’s Edinburgh Magazine in 1851, 
commenting on Springer’s modest state- 
ment of his literary talents in the Pref- 
ace, says: “The freshness of the subject 
and the honest earnestness of the man, 
would atone for clumsier treatment than 
it has met with at his hands.” 

Springer’s volume was published near- 
ly a century ago (1851) — in New York 
by Harper and in London by Sampson, 
Low — and is still enjoyed and praised. 
But facts about the author remain ob- 
scure. Can they be unearthed in local- 
history material? 

James G. Tobin 

» Jack London’s Quote from Lin- 
coln. In a footnote on page 105 of the 
1932 edition of Jack London’s Iron 
Heel (first published in 3908) is this 
paragraph: 

And that great humanist, Abraham 
Lincoln, said, just before his assassi- 
nation: “I see in the near future a 
crisis approaching that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safe- 
ty of my country. . . . Corporations 
have been enthroned, an era of cor- 
ruption in high places will follow, 
and the money-power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by 
working upon the prejudices of the 
people until the wealth is aggregated 
in a few hands and the Republic is 
destroyed.” 
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Has this quotation been authenticat- 
ed? Where — if anywhere — does it ap- 
pear in Lincoln’s writings? 

/. H . 

» Book into Box, Box into Book. 
What is the name given to a book made 
into a box? What is the name for a box 
designed to resemble a book? 

R. K. 

» Wartime Disability and Tobacco. 
In Mari Sandoz’ The Tom-Walker 
there is a brief allusion to a “war crip 
collecting tobacco tags to get a wooden 
leg.” And a little less than a year ago 
an Associated Press story with a Casper, 
Wyoming, dateline reviewed the wild 
“rumors . . . that a blind person can 
get a seeing-eye dog by saving the cello- 
phane strips off cigarette packs” j all, it 
said, were “absolutely without founda- 
tion.” Seeing Eye, Inc., stated that ru- 
mors of this nature had been coming to 
their office “for more than ten years.” 
Hundreds of people, evidently, had been 
collecting the little red strips. 

Is there any explanation for the per- 
sistence of this association, in the popu- 
lar mind, between wartime disability 
and tobacco? 

Don Bloch 

> To Exorcise a Ghost. A United 
Press dispatch from Bristol, England, 
on January 23, reported that the Rev, 
Francis J. Maddock, a Church of Eng- 
land vicar, was preparing to try to dis- 
pel a very strong-minded ghost — known 
as “Mrs. It” — from the home of one of 
his parishioners. The vicar, it is said, 
had been digging into old books on the 
rites of exorcism 5 but is obliged to “use 
the Roman Catholic service . . . because 
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there is none in the Anglican Church.” 
Ecclesiastical publishers reported: “We 
have no prayers for ghosts. If any in- 
quiry was made of us, we should refer 
it to the Church of Rome.” 

With all the ghosts of Cornwall — to 
say nothing of the rest of England — 
have Anglican vicars never been in a 
position to undertake such tasks with 
ecclesiastical sanction, or at least prece- 
dent in some form? 

E. R. 

» Ghost Writer. A well-known colum- 
nist recently stated that Nan Britten, 
writing of Harding, had the help of a 
ghost writer who not only ghosts but has 
a first-class reputation as an author. Can 
he (or she) be identified? 

0 - 

» Long Swims. Ohio Valley legend 
holds that in 1 8 8 1 one Paul Boynton 
made a successful attempt at swimming 
down the Ohio from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, no less. Are there records of 
this feat? Has the length of this swim 
been matched by any other water hero? 

Tecwnseh 


ANSWERS 

[ References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers .] 

« Mock Legislation (8:156 at al.). 
The late D. Z. Filer, long Clerk of St. 
Lucie County, Florida, and onetime 
Florida State Senator, told me in 1925 
that during his tenure in the Senate he 
and several associates introduced — in 
fun — an act known as “The Pure Shoe 
Law.” The bill was designed to make 


it an offense to advertise as leather shoes 
any shoes containing materials other 
than leather. It was referred to, and 
favorably reported on, by the proper 
committee; shoe firms all over Florida 
(and the nation, for that matter) took 
it seriously. Its preamble stated that it 
was drawn up to protect the Florida 
shoe industry. (At the time there was a 
small plant in the state manufacturing 
a shoe used only by sponge fishers and 
containing nothing but leather!) 

Whether there is a record of this 
hoax in legislative minutes, I cannot 
say; nor can I give the year in which 
the bill was bandied about. 

C. E. G. 

« Spelling Chant (8:137). A com- 
prehensive syllabary is a feature of the 
Webster spelling books from the first 
edition (1793) to the 1857 is 5116 an( l 
its reprints (up to 1908). It is manifest- 
ly based on that of the hornbooks. An- 
drew W. Tuer, in his highly complete 
History of the Horn-Book (1897), re ~ 
produces syllabaries of the ba t be y bi y 
bo y bu type dated as early as 1627 and 
makes this comment (p. 290) : 

The syllabarium, as we know it in the 
horn-book, figures in the earliest 
primers, and if not as old as the hills, 
must go back in some form or other 
to the time of the invention of a writ- 
ten alphabet and simple words formed 
therefrom. 

Thus the substance of the chant re- 
ferred to has a long lineage, but the ori- 
gin of the singsong factor has not been 
explained. It may have come in with 
the “loud” schools of the pioneer period 
in the Midwest; in these, lessons were 
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not only recited aloud but studied aloud. 
Charity Dye’s Once upon a Time in 
Indiana (1916) states: 

the teacher often sat on one end of a 
long forestick in the great fireplace, 
while the children sat on the other 
and sang their f Ba-ba, be-be, bi-bit- 
i-bi, bo-bo-bit-i -bi-bo, bu- bu-bit-i-bi 
bo-bu. . . . 

When they had finished singing the 
A B C’s they would “sing the geogra- 
phy lesson” or even the multiplication 
tables. 

The chant above is very much like 
the bibicabi chant I recorded from Ohio 
and have heard reported from Wiscon- 
sin. Everett Dick, in The Dixie Fron- 
tier (1948), says (p. 175) that school 
children in the eastern part of Ten- 
nessee used to learn the vowel sounds 
by repeating: 

A for ablesome, fa; E for eblesome, 
fe; I for iblesome, fi; O, oblesome, 
fo; U, ublesome, fu; Y, yblesome, fy. 

W. L. McAfee 

« “The Late” (5:155 et al.). William 
Cullen Bryant used this expression in a 
letter written on January 29, 1876 and 
addressed to the Hon F. W. Bird. The 
poet explained that he would not be 
able to attend the service to be held in 
Boston on February 8 to “honor the 
memory of the late Samuel Gridley 
Howe.” The letter was published in 
the Forty-fifth Annual Report (Boston, 
*877, P- 166) of the Trustees of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind. 

This is the term precisely as given in 
the query; it may, of course, go back 
much further than the quote indicates. 

E. £. 


« The use of late by itself (i.e., not pre- 
ceded by the) has a very long history. 
Shakespeare used it in Henry IV: Part 
II (Act IV, scene 1, 1 . 58): 

... of which disease 

Our late king, Richard, being infect- 
ed, died. 

The term, in this same sense, may have 
been an old one when Shakespeare used 
it. 

r. l. 

« Animal Habits and Weather Pre- 
dictions (8:154 et al .). I am told that 
the Seminole Indians used to try to 
avoid being caught in the center of 
tropical hurricanes by observing the 
movements of land crabs. The crabs 
evidently depart from an area directly 
in the path of a hurricane about twenty- 
four hours before the arrival of the main 
force of the storm. 

Whether the circumstances were 
merely coincidental or not I cannot say, 
but on the day before the 1926 hurri- 
cane passed over the Miami region I 
witnessed a migration of land crabs from 
the flats below Silver Bluff in South 
Miami (then Coconut Grove). For sev- 
eral hours the streets in Coconut Grove 
were so much overrun with fleeing crabs 
that it was impossible to drive a car 
without crushing them. Negroes of West 
Indies origin, who considered them good 
food, flocked to the area and filled cro- 
cus sacks with live crabs. And on the 
basis of this crab migration several old- 
time residents, whom I knew, began to 
board up their homes — “for the worst” 
— at least fifteen hours before the Wea- 
ther Bureau issued its official warning 
that Miami appeared to be close to the 
center of the storm path. 
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« Rich Man, Poor Man (3:141 et al). 
Tamara Karsavina, in Theatre Street 
(New York, 1934), records a Russian 
rhyme of 1895: 

Shall I be a titled lady? 

Or as poor as well can be? 

Shall I wed a simple sailor? 

Will a general marry me? 

And, after a long enumeration of possi- 
ble alliances, comes: “Or a spinster al- 
ways be?” 

As a child she used to wear a white 
apron with tucks, on Sundays, and “fin- 
gering the tucks like a rosary” she would 
count out the choices. 

E. K. 

« St. Agnes (8:152). Dr. W. F. Clarke 
— a learned and retired friend who has 
long been interested in the folkways and 
cultural growth of his race — tells me 
that his people are often drawn toward 
a name or phrase that has an innate eu- 
phony, particularly if it has, also, some- 
thing of a mystic quality. “St. Agnes,” 
he feels, belongs in this category, and, 
for want of any more precise reason for 
its popularity, that fact alone is enough, 
in his opinion, to justify the association. 

C. E. G. 

« The First Memorial Day (8:153 
et al.). There is little wonder that the 
individual responsible for the first Me- 
morial Day has not been clearly estab- 
lished. Three claimants have been 
named, at earlier references; and news- 
paper cuttings yield two more. 

One of these appears to be Capt. As- 
gil Connor, of Carbondale, Illinois. In 
1939, when his sword was presented to 
the Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, at Carbondale, his granddaughter 


(Stella Russell Connor, of New York) 
recalled the following family tradition, 
dating, presumably, from 1866 (see 
New York Sun, May 27, 1939): Gen. 
John A. Logan, after witnessing the 
ceremonies (at Carbondale) for the 
Civil War dead returned from the 
South, was so much impressed with the 
beauty of the graves and the whole tone 
of the ritual that he was eventually 
obliged to issue the official Memorial 
Day declaration. Captain Connor had 
organized and supervised the ceremo- 
nies; and among the little girls who 
marched in that first commemorative 
procession were his two daughters. 

The same place and date are cited in 
an account submitted by Mrs. Julia 
Amon and printed in the New York 
Times on June 6, 1940; Mrs. Amon 
was one of the “flower girls” in the 
1866 Carbondale observance. Her story, 
however, says that it was when two Civil 
War veterans saw a “woman in mourn- 
ing clothes walk into the church-yard 
cemetery and lay a blanket of flowers 
on the grave of her husband” that the 
“decoration” idea took root. At the pub- 
lic commemoration held late in April, 
Gen. John A. Logan was one of the 
speakers ; Mrs. Amon refers to this event 
as the “first Memorial Day service north 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. . . .” 

E. K. 

« Unofficial Mayors (8:141 et al .), 
Willie Cohan, doorman at the Music 
Box Theatre in New York, wears the 
title of Mayor of Forty-fifth Street; 
theater folk of the block were responsi- 
ble for this recognition. ■, 

One of Willie’s official obligations is 
the wearing of a red tie — that is, no 
changes — until “Lost in the Stars” 
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closes. The cravat is beginning to look 
a bit ratty, and this fact is a source of 
embarrassment to Willie, who has long 
prided himself in following the fashions 
of the moment. 

Cohan was at one time secretary to 
the late John L. Sullivan, heavyweight 
champion, and boasts that he was the 
only one who could “hold onto the 
champ’s money — at least for three 
days.” At the end of his career with 
Sullivan, Willie became a comedian and 
in partnership with Joe K. Watson 
reached the level of a headliner in a 
number of Broadway billings. All in all, 
the year 1950 marks Willie’s fifty-fifth 
in the show business. 

T. Y. 

« “Honey-digger” (8:151). The way 
in which the term is entered in The 
Thumbtack leads one to suspect that it 
is of recent origin. From my own ex- 
perience I can say with certainty that 
it is an old expression. 

The privies of manor houses (in Vir- 
ginia) used to be placed fairly close to 
the main dwellings; moreover, they 
were often made of brick, and, unlike 
the frame structures, had to be cleaned 
in place. When a fastidious southern 
lady gave a slave instructions to clean 
the “garden house” (polite term for 
frivy ), she avoided using any common 
or scientific term; and the slaves, in 
search of an innoucous word, referred 
to human feces as “honey.” Those as- 
signed to the cleaning job were known 
as “honey-diggers.” 

I remember seeing an old Negro — 
who said he had been born a slave — 
clean a privy on my .aunt’s farm. He 
told me he was “movin’ de honey from 
de garden house.” 
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Before the days of improved plumb- 
ing in Petersburg (Va.), the squad that 
cleaned privies at night was known to 
boys as the “honey-diggers” and the 
night wagon was the “honey- wagon.” 
Adults occasionally used the term; but 
my father cautioned me against using it 
in the presence of ladies. There was a 
real stigma attached to the lads whose 
fathers drove the “honey-wagons,” and 
the taunts from the other youngsters 
were often the beginnings of a hard 
fight. (This was true, I know, in the 
years immediately following the turn 
of the century.) 

The expressions themselves were so 
strongly avoided in certain circles of the 
South that they are seldom seen in pub- 
lished reminiscences, local histories, etc. 
But the likelier sources are diaries and 
plantation account books — yet one of 
these, recording every day-to-day task 
performed by a slave for a full year, ap- 
pears to make no mention of the terms. 

C. E. G. 

« American Book Burnings (8:155 et 
d .). In 1775, a group of revolutionaries 
in Orange County, Virginia, discovered 
that a Rev. Mr. Wingate was in posses- 
sion of “various pamphlets” that con- 
demned the “conduct and motives of 
the Continental Congress” and in gen- 
eral worked against “the public cause.” 
A meeting was called and Wingate was 
asked to surrender the papers. He re- 
fused, and the publications were taken 
from him by force; after examination 
of them a resolution was adopted at the 
courthouse on March 27, 1775, hold- 
ing that these “most impudent false- 
hoods and malicious artifices” were de- 
signed to “excite divisions among the 
friends of America” and therefore de- 
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served to be “publicly burnt.” Only by 
such means could the committee make a 
dramatic declaration of their “abhor- 
rence of the writers and their princi- 
ples” 

In the presence of the Independent 
Company of Orange and “other respect- 
able inhabitants of the said county,” all 
of whom were bonded together in a 
feeling of “noble indignation,” the or- 
der for burning was speedily executed. 

An account of the demonstration and 
the deep-seated feeling against the “in- 
sufferable arrogance” expressed in the 
pamphlets is covered in William C. 
Rives’s History of the Life and Times 
of James Madison (Boston, 1859, Vol. 
1, pp. 96-97). 

F. W. L. 

« Trunk-lid Decorations (8:92 et 
al.). The Connoisseur , March, 1942, 
drawing on R. W. Symonds’s The Craft 
of the Coffer and Trunk Maker in the 
iyth Century , states that in the late 
eighteenth century the English trunk, 
as a piece of craftsmanship, showed a 
marked deterioration. It was too often 
“covered with skins of horses or seals 
dressed with the hair on” and was fre- 
quently lined with “sheets from news- 
papers or pages from books with a sten- 
cilled pattern.” 

It seems probable, then, that nine- 
teenth-century conventions in Ameri- 
can trunk decoration had an earlier be- 
ginning than was suggested in the an- 
swer materials thus farj for certainly 
most of the trunks in America in the 
1700’s were of English origin. 

L. E. Javerts 

« Introduction of Gelatin as a 
Food (8:136). The earliest scientific 


note on gelatin as a food is to be found 
in Denys Papin’s The Manner of Soft- 
ening Bones and Cooking all Sorts of 
Meat in a Short Time , and at Little 
Cost f a work published in 16825 Papin 
made gelatin by boiling bones under 
pressure at extremely high temperatures. 
The word itself was not used until 
1766, when Spielmann mentioned gel- 
atine in his essays Annotationes Ckemi - 
cae. At about the same time, the English 
physician Bostock conducted some ex- 
periments that enabled him to estimate 
the quantity of gelatin required to make 
water gelatinize. 

In 1791 Proust made extensive re- 
searches, and ten years later published 
an abstract of his findings ( see “Recher- 
ches des moyens d’ameliorer la subsis- 
tance du soldat” in Journal de Physique , 
Vol. 42). He proposed that meat jellies 
be used by mariners, travelers, and over- 
seas explorers. His formulae would al- 
low for the immediate production of 
bouillion for home and institutional use. 

One Cadet Devaux, in 1803, pub- 
lished a brochure on the subject — he 
had drawn freely and without credit 
from earlier investigators. He was plain- 
ly a charlatan, yet he was highly praised 
by learned societies and even compli- 
mented by the Pope, who set up eleven 
centers in Rome for the distribution of 
“one-broth” soup among the poor. 
Proust, from whose work Devaux had 
lifted considerable material, exposed 
him, and advised him to put all his let- 
ters of praise in a container and mark 
it clearly “Matters about which I know 
nothing.” Devaux, however, was un- 
abashed, and in 1828 published another 
paper. This one — De la gelatine des os 
et de son bouillon — was dedicated to 
the Due de Berri and again the Pope 
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praised Devaux. It was also brought to 
the attention of the French King, Louis 
XVIII, who attended the opening in 
Paris of an “institution du bouillon d’os” 
sponsored by the Bureau de Charite. 

The whole matter of the nutritive value 
of gelatine was examined in 1831 by a 
commission of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. This body, in its final report, 
held that gelatine was non-nutritious, 
basing this conclusion on the fact that 
dogs fed nothing but glue died of star- 
vation. 

/. H. E . 

« Gifts with Strings (7:171 et al). 
On January 9, 1950, at a meeting of 
the Library Committee of the Boston 
Athenaeum, the president, after “mighty 
labors with hammer and screw driver, 1 ” 
broke four red seals, took out eight 
brass screws, and “brought to light a 
series of books deposited more than 
eighty- two years ago by David Sears 
(1791-1871)” 

The box, wrapped in brown paper, 
had remained undisturbed in a corner 
of the Athenaeum’s safe ever since No- 
vember II, 1867. On it was written: 
“To be opened 1950 . . . William F. 
Poole, Librarian.” Just why Mr. Sears 
fixed upon the year 1950 is said to be 
“still a minor mystery.” 

In the find was nothing sensational, 
nothing arresting; instead, two copies of 
The Christian Liturgy and Book of 
Common Prayer (prepared by Sears for 
use in Christ’s Church, Longwood) ; 
two copies of Records of Deeds and 
Gifts of David Sears . . . ; a genealogi- 
cal record, and a number of medals 
commemorating the Sears family. 

Sears, it may be recalled, tried, single- 
handedly, to found a church — and at 
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his own expense built Christ’s Church — 
where “clergymen of different sects 
and denominations could officiate.” He 
hoped, by this means, to achieve a re- 
ligious unity that was noticeably lack- 
ing. He did, indeed, get a variety of 
clergymen to agree to exchange pulpits 
as often as once a year when invited; 
but after Sears’s death in 1871, the 
movement failed to go forward. 

(The February, 1950, issue of Athe- 
naeum Items describes the bequest and 
gives something of the life of the 
donor.) 

A. N. 

« Dutch Oven Cookery (8:123 et 
al.). A description of the procedure 
followed in Amcsville (or “Stringtown”) 
Ohio, in 184.5, can be found in Harriet 
Connor Brown’s life of her mother-in- 
law, Maria Dean Brown — Grandmother 
Brown 3 s Hundred Years: tff 27 -/ tyzy 
(Boston, 1929). Grandma remembers 
baking Indian pone “in Dutch ovens cm 
the hearth.” The bread, made of rye 
and corn meal, was put into a covered 
pan and buried in coals and ashes for 
all-night baking. The crust, by this 
method, came out “thick but soft.” 

Rackham Holt’s George Washington 
Carver (1943) has a reference to the 
use of a Dutch oven as late as 1886. A 
description of the home of the Stceleys, 
in Beeler, Kansas, mentions a table made 
of boards, tin dishes, and “baking . . . 
done in a Dutch oven.” 

E. R. 

< Burying the Heart Separately 
(6:60 et al.). E. V. Lucas’ “The Gold- 
en Ball” (in Pleasure Trove) tells of the 
heart burial of Paul Whitehead, one of 
Sir Francis Dashwood’s “chief allies” 
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and “a naughty and indifferent rhyme- 
ster who acted as secretary.” 

In the village of West Wycombe, 
England, lie the mausoleum of the 
Dashwood family and a church with a 
golden ball above its tower. Paul White- 
head’s heart — bequeathed to his patron 
“possibly for that purpose” — figured in 
one of the mausoleum’s first burials. The 
services, on January 16, 1775, were 

elaborate and splendid, several regi- 
ments taking part and providing mu- 
sical honours, six grenadiers carrying 
the bier on which the marble urn 
was placed . . . 

To add to the general flourish, a salvo 
of guns was fired. “Even good poets,” 
said the writer, “are so rarely hon- 
oured.” As the urn was placed in its 
niche a “special incantation set to music 
by Dr. Arnold” was sung. The urn was 
broken into by thieves only a few years 
later, and the silver casket in which the 
heart had been locked was stolen. 

Another illustration of this observance 
can be found in the Introduction to 
Kim Beattie’s Brother , Here's a Man! 
The Saga of Klondike Boyle (N. Y., 
1940). The “plain-spoken man from 
the Yukon” had, it is said, nothing but 

withering disdain for pomp ... yet 
he became the stalwart pillar of a 
ceremonious Old World throne, 
knight errant and favorite of its theat- 
rical Queen, who called him “My 
Rock” . . . 

— and who asked that her heart be 
placed in an urn and laid to rest in 
the quiet retreat where she had spent 
happy hours with the King of the Klon- 
dike.” 

A third example can be drawn from 
T. R. Ybarra’s Young Man of Caracas 


where there is mention of a tombstone 
that had come into the possession of 
the author’s father, General Alejandro 
Ybarra. On it was written “Under this 
stone lie the heart and eyes of Don 
Francisco de Ybarra first archbishop of 
Caracas.” 

E. K. 

« American Ghosts (8:94 et aL). High 
Tor, the mountain in Rockland County, 
New York, the subject of Maxwell An- 
derson’s 1937 prize-winning play, is 
said to be peopled with ghosts. Accord- 
ing to Indian legend, the mountain is 
the prison of all the evil spirits of the 
world, and should these ever be re- 
leased, the end of the world would be 
at hand. 

R. W. 


« College Book Fires (7:142 et al .). 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbakeris Prince- 
ton: 1746-1896 (Princeton, 1946) 
states (p. 56) that on July 13, 1770, 
the student body intercepted a letter 
written by a group of New York mer- 
chants and dispatched to the merchants 
of Philadelphia; the document was 
seized because it set down the attitude 
of the New Yorkers on the matter of 
the Non-Importation Agreement: i.e., 
that it was their intent to ignore it. 

Undergraduates, in flowing black 
gowns, gathered on the campus, while 
the bell in Nassau Hall lent a “note of 
somberness.” To make the warning 
slightly more effective, the letter was 
burned not by the students themselves 
but by a “public hangman hired for the 
purpose,” that all “betrayers of their 
country” might take heed. 

H. P . 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
and circulation required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, an d July 2, 194.6 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
of American Notes & Queries, published 
monthly at North Bennington, Vermont, for 
October i, 1949. 

1. The names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, American Notes & Quer- 
ies, North Bennington, Vt. Editors, Walter 
Pilkington and Betty Pilkington, North Ben- 
nington, Vt. Managing editor, none; Busi- 
ness manager, none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation,, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Walter Pilkington, 
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North Bennington, Vt. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

BETTY PILKINGTON, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of February, 1950. 

(Seal) RALPH B. NORTON 

Notary Public, Bennington County, Vt. 
(My commission expires Feb. 10, 1951) 


The Private Press: IV irk in Progress 

-rriCTOR Hammer (201 North Mill Street, Lexington, Kentucky), artist-in- 
v residence at Transylvania College, reports that his next project is the printing 
of a translation of Konrad Fischer’s three fragments on the nature of reality. The 
translation itself has been completed, and Hammer is about to begin work on set- 
ting the type. 

He has only recently completed a major achievement: the setting and printing, 
by hand, of the mature poetry of the German lyricist, Johann Christian Friedrich 
Holderlin, who died in 184.3 an d was not “rediscovered” until, many years later. 
His language, Hammer believes, “seemed to call for a type-face more ‘poetic 7 than 
‘useful.’” For almost twenty years, Hammer, as both type-cutter and printer, 
“worked with that aim in mind.” (His “A Dialogue on the Uncial Between a 
Paleographer and a Printer” covers the justification of this effort. See also the 
Private Press page in November, 1947, AN&Q.) Hammer tried, at first, to use 
one of the best domestic machine papers for this volume, but the result — “dull 
and soulless” — suggested too great a contrast with the “quality of the poems and 
the sincere effort of the craftsman” (he had run off fifty copies of the title sec- 
tion). A handmade paper was the only solution, and from the centuiy-old Magnani 
Mills in Pescia, Italy, he got carta bambagina . , made from pure-white cotton rags; 
this, “delightful in its candor,” was an excellent choice. The volume (9 x 13) 
runs to nearly 260 pages; fifty-one numbered copies have been printed; price, 
one hundred dollars each. 
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tfhe Counterfeiting Adventures 
of Henry Dawfyns 

O N the evening of Saturday, May 
II, 1776, one Captain Jeremiah 
Wool, acting on instructions from the 
Provincial Congress of the Colony of 
New York, crossed East River by boat, 
landed on Nassau Island [Long Island], 
and proceeded to Huntington, where he 
was joined by Thomas Weeks, who was 
to help him in searching out and seiz- 
ing a ring of counterfeiters operating at 
Cold Spring. 1 They arrived there at 
two o’clock Sunday morning and went 
straight to the home of one Isaac Young 
[or Youngs; contemporary accounts use 
both spellings]. Isaac, who was alone at 
the time, answered the door and “ap- 
peared much surprised.” Captain Wool 
told him that he had “business with him 
at Huntington” and ordered him to 
make himself ready. 

Then the Captain began a search of 
the house, particularly that section of it 
which belonged to Isaac’s brother Israel, 
who had given over one of his rooms to 
Henry Dawkins, an engraver. Under 
the bed the men found a few engraver’s 
tools, and in pushing the bed they no- 
ticed what looked like a crack in the 


wall. The Captain poked his bayonet 
around a bit and succeeded in prying 
open a small door from which a narrow 
stairs led up to a kind of garret. And, 
once he had pulled himself up onto the 
temporary supports above his head, he 
could see, over in the far corner, a 
printing press. 

Meantime several aides had arrived 
on the scene; they were told to dis- 
mantle the press and bring it down in 
a box. Captain Wool picked up the tools, 
an imperfect copy of a Connecticut 
forty-shilling bill (lying on a table), 
and several other unfinished counter- 
feits. Everything was piled onto a wagon 
and taken to a place identified only as 
Williams’ Tavern. From here several 
men were dispatched; and they re- 
turned shortly with Henry Dawkins and 
John Henderson. Dawkins, evidently 
without any urging whatsoever, offered 
to give a full statement on the whole 
undertaking and immediately fixed his 
signature to an explanation of just how 
far certain processes had been carried. 
He also turned over four significant 
names — Israel Young, Isaac Young, 
Townsend Hulet, and Isaac Ketcham. 
And he told Captain Wool that Israel 
Young, a figure “principally concerned” 
in the deal, had on many occasions asked 
him about the difficulties of making 
counterfeit money and had once even 
offered to get him, Dawkins, out of 
jail — if he would agree to come to Cold 
Spring and turn out some money. 

Dawkins, an engraver of distinction, 
had, from all appearances, been drawn 
into this intrigue by false promises at a 
time when he was virtually penniless — 
and any bribe-giver was certain to meet 
with a lowered resistance. He was born 
in England and had served an engrav- 
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ing apprenticeship in London before 
coming to America, sometime after 
1750. The earliest known work of his is 
a bookplate made in 1754 for John Bur- 
net. 2 Dawkins had evidently been in 
partnership with Anthony Lamb during 
those early years, for in 1755 he an- 
nounced that this arrangement had 
come to a close and that he had set up 
for himself opposite the Merchant’s 
Coffee House in New York as a metal 
engraver. Not long afterward he went 
to Philadelphia and worked with James 
Turners then again he opened his own 
shop, in Arch Street, where, according 
to an advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Journal of July 19, 1758, he was 
equipped to do engraving on 

all sorts of maps, Shopkeepers bills, 
bills of parcels, coats of arms for gen- 
tlemens books, coats of arms, cyphers, 
and other devices on Plate; likewise 
seals, and mourning rings cut after 
the neatest manner and at the most 
reasonable rates. 

He also did mechanical diagrams and 
sheet music, as well as a music book 
called Urania , , executed in 1761. It is 
believed that he must have returned to 
New York about 1774, and soon there- 
after made his bookplate for Whitehead 
Hicks, then Mayor. 

Just why Dawkins was serving in pris- 
on in New York in the early months of 
1776 — or possibly earlier — is not at all 
clear. Nor is there anything explicit, in 
the materials I have examined, about 
the nature of the work he did under 
government assignment. He did, how- 
ever, say, in the course of one of his 
hearings, following the arrest of May, 
1776, that when Isaac Young had re- 
peatedly asked him to cut plates to du- 
plicate bills of the Provincial Congress, 


he explained that he “would not under- 
take to make him such, because he had 
been sworn not to cut any other such.” 
All of which might indicate that he was 
at one time officially and legally em- 
ployed in the business of engraving 
money. 

But the story of how Dawkins mis- 
used his ability is fairly Bimple to re- 
construct, since his confessional account 
seemed to make sense, even under care- 
ful scrutiny, and was corroborated, in- 
directly, by the statements set down by 
unreliable associates, whose stories de- 
part violently from Dawkins’. A few of 
the facts he had given Captain Wool 
at the time of the arrest, but many of 
the details did not come out until the 
time of his hearing, before the Provin- 
cial Congress, four days later. 

While he was still imprisoned in 
New York, on an earlier offense, Israel 
Young, he said, paid him several visits, 
urging him to put his talents to work 
on the very profitable business of coun- 
terfeiting. And shortly after his release, 
he found Young quite willing to loan 
him enough money to pay his overdue 
shop rent. Not long after this favor had 
been properly executed, Dawkins, with 
his small son, went by sloop to Cold 
Spring. He had been there only a day 
or two when Young showed him a large 
bundle of money, and pulled out from 
it a Connecticut forty-shilling bill; he 
asked Dawkins if he could “imitate” 
that for him. It should, Young said, be 
done immediately, since he was about 
to pay out a large sum of money. Never, 
said he, would Dawkins have to worry 
about paying his debts, if together they 
could learn to duplicate the bills! 

Young took off for New York, and 
returned with a “bookbinder’s press,” a 
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model entirely unsuited to their precise 
purpose. Had he consulted Dawkins 
first, he would have been directed im- 
mediately to one Woolhaupter, who 
was equipped to make the right kind. 
Young saw the arrangements through — 
evidently under an assumed name — but 
was more than a little upset when he 
discovered that there would inevitably 
be a delay. He was very impatient — and 
no doubt increasingly apprehensive — 
and finally prevailed upon Dawkins to 
make a second-choice move and rub off 
a dozen copies of bills with a burnisher. 
On four of these Dawkins saw Young 
forge the signatures — “with red ink 
made of carmine.” Young was highly 
satisfied with the general effect, and 
urged the engraver to continue. But 
Dawkins refused, saying that “it injured 
the plate.” 

The “rolling press” was finally set 
up, and Dawkins printed seven bills, 
explaining the process to Young as he 
did it. According to Dawkins’ later tes- 
timony, Young must have turned out a 
good number when nobody was around, 
judging from the blackness of the han- 
dles of the press. 

It should be remembered that all this 
was going on at a time when certain in- 
fluential colonists were switching their 
political sympathies with the arrival of 
even slight changes of fortune on the 
part of either Loyalists or Patriots. And 
it is obvious that to anybody engaged in 
questionable under-cover practices, these 
volatile figures represented a constant 
hazard; some who were presumably 
sympathetic on certain matters might 
suddenly become outspokenly hostile. 
Certainly the Youngs must have looked 
with fear on the pronouncements in the 
public prints. 


Hugh Gaine, an Irishman who came 
to New York about 1752 and set him- 
self up as a printer, became the owner 
of one of the most prolific presses of the 
day. In 1776 he was issuing the Ne&r- 
York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, 
and it was probably this paper that Is- 
rael Young brought back from New 
York, on one occasion. In it was a state- 
ment describing the difference between 
“certain counterfeited Connecticut bills 
and the true bills.” These, it so hap- 
pened, were the very bills which Daw- 
kins, at Young’s urging, had rubbed off 
during that interval before the arrival 
of the proper press. Only those finished 
with the burnisher were defective, for 
Dawkins, who had an excellent eye for 
detail, made the corrections on the plate 
before continuing work, on this bill, 
with the press. (These changes involved 
the making of “two small crosses after 
the asterisk and before the obelisk, to 
join together.”) Interestingly enough, 
Dawkins, in the course of the hearings, 
identified one of these copies, rubbed 
off with the burnisher, by the presence 
of two technical irregularities: there was 
an unusual hardness to the paper, which 
only the burnisher could give it; and, 
second, the first use of the plate had 
produced a pallidness in the color of 
the grapes, and this color tone had not 
been corrected until the press was put to 
use. 

Israel Young had, indeed, more than 
one worry. The bills, at least a few of 
them, were being openly questioned, 
and the word would travel fast. Beyond 
this fact, he had learned that one Thom- 
as Henderson had hinted that he had a 
notion of what was going on in the 
Youngs’ garret. Israel Young, with his 
habitual willingness to pass the blame 
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along, pinned it onto Dawkins, who, he 
said, “must have dropped some words 
that had given Henderson cause of sus- 
picion or some knowledge of the affair.” 
And — although presumably Young did 
not know this — one John Anderson, 
living at Cold Spring, was preparing to 
tell Charles Friend, of Westbury, what 
he knew about the counterfeiting ac- 
tivities (and it was Friend who on May 
IO went before the Provincial Congress 
with the disclosure that led to the ar- 
rest). All in all, things were not going 
smoothly, and a flare-up, even a mild 
one, was certain to be disastrous. 

It is dear enough that Israel Young 
and his brother Isaac had done an ex- 
tremely bad job on what one might 
call the security aspects of the plan. 
Statements of the witnesses, immediately 
following the arrests, indicate that when 
the scheme was still in the planning 
stage the Youngs had been very free 
about discussing methods, dangers, etc. 
And, according to one account, “Riving- 
ton, the printer” had been approached 
for advice. This, it would seem, could 
be none other than James Rivington, 
the English printer and publisher who 
came to New York about 1760. In 
1773 he launched a newspaper with 
distinctly Tory sympathies known dur- 
ing the Revolution as “Rivington’s Ly- 
ing Gazette.” The Sons of Liberty of 
Connecticut raided his shop (and did 
considerable damage). After a second 
and similar attack, Rivington had re- 
turned for a time to England; he did 
not come back until 1777. 8 

Here, then, is a situation around 
which one could draw up, purely hypo- 
thetically, a very nice explanation: That 
the Youngs conferred with Rivington as 
early as 1775 and that from him they 
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got the impression that the Tories were 
expediting plans for the production of 
counterfeit money; that Rivington, 
fearful of becoming involved in both 
Loyalist and Patriot camps, thought it 
best to escape to England, and in 1777 
judged it safe to come back. 

So far as the counterfeiters were con- 
cerned, new difficulties were on the 
way. They were in desperate need for 
more paper (just where the first batch 
had come from is not clear). To better 
this situation, Israel Young sent one 
Levi Lott, of Brunswick Landing, to 
Spotswood. But he returned saying that 
there was “no isinglass or suitable rags 
to be had there.” Young then appealed 
to Isaac Ketcham, of Huntington, who 
was making a trip to Philadelphia — “to 
carry a couple of horses to sell — and to 
collect some money which was owing to 
him.” Ketcham consented, and got from 
Lott a piece of paper to take along as a 
sample, a piece that Lott had “cut out 
of a sheet of Continental bills, from be- 
tween the bills.” However, before 
Ketcham set out, some guards made a 
search of his house, and he- quickly 
burned the sample before the men could 
get their hands on it. 

Ketcham, before the Provincial Con- 
gress, does not tell how he made out 
with the horses or the collections, but he 
does report on the failure of his search 
for paper. He became, he said, a little 
hesitant about the danger of asking 
about printing stock for currency, and 
instead of going to the mill itself, as 
directed, he merely put his question to 
a “worthy honest Dutchman” of that 
region, who assured him that the man 
who made the paper was “sworn and 
therefore would not make any of it for 
him.” When Ketcham explained that 
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he did not want it for his own use, the 
Dutchman smiled and said, “I suppose 
it is for some of your Yankees.” 

Ketcham’s role, in this illegal busi- 
ness, was something of a negative one, 
but his commission serves as an excellent 
illustration of the na'ivete with which 
the affair was conducted. Had the un- 
identified Dutchman been disposed to 
follow up so clear a clue, he could no 
doubt have made things difficult at Cold 
Spring. And Ketcham figures in this 
account for a second reason: it was 
through a portion of his testimony be- 
fore the Provincial Congress that a mor- 
ally questionable piece of rationalization 
comes to light. He told the examining 
members that Israel Young and Daw- 
kins had agreed, in the first place, to 
undertake the counterfeiting project on 
the assumption that “it would be done 
by the torics, and they might as well do 
it as others.” This section of the report 
is loosely phrased, and it is hard to tell 
whether this was Young’s idea or Daw- 
kins’, but regardless of who introduced 
it, both of them seemed to consider it 
a fair enough motive. 

From May 14, 1776, when the hear- 
ings began, until July 13, Dawkins, 
along with the two Youngs and Ketch- 
am, was imprisoned in City Hall. The 
Auditor-General authorized the Treas- 
urer of the State to pay one John Sim- 
mons, New York inn-keeper, £3 3/6/6 
for maintaining the four of them; this, 
according to contemporary practice, was 
reimbursement for food served and “was 
to be repaid” by the prisoners them- 
selves. The entry provides something 
of a gauge of the term which they 
served in City Hall jail; they were 
awaiting more permanent sentence, but 
their status was anything but comfort- 


ing. On May 28, Jeremiah Wool, who 
had conducted the raid on May 10, re- 
ported that the two Youngs and Daw- 
kins — Ketcham is not mentioned — were 
improperly guarded and were “meditat- 
ing their escape.” It was therefore or- 
dered that they be “forthwith put in 
irons” and that nobody be given access 
to them without license from the Con- 
gress. Dawkins, a little more than a 
week later, was said to have been “in- 
jured by his irons so that his legs swell,” 
and Captain Wool was authorized to re- 
move the weights. 

On July 18 it was officially decreed 
that Dawkins be sent to Albany to serve 
an undetermined sentence; Isaac and Is- 
rael Young were sent to Litchfield; 
Ketcham is not listed and may have 
been released. The order referred to 
the men as “dangerous and disaffected 
persons.” It seems likely that the dif- 
ficulty of transportation under guard 
forced a change of plans so far as Daw- 
kins was concerned; several pieces of 
evidence indicate that Dawkins was im- 
prisoned not at Albany but at White 
Plains. But wherever he was, conditions 
were intolerable, and when he had 
lived through only a little more than 
three months of it, he drafted a letter 
to the Provincial Congress, asking for 
the death penalty, a request that has 
very rarely been made by prisoners, 
either then or now. 

The note is dated October 19, 1 776, 
and in it he explains that he has “sin- 
cerely repented” ; that he had been 
“torn away from an only son who was 
left among strangers without any sup- 
port or protection during the inclem- 
ency of the approaching winter”; and 
that he himself had but “one shirt and 
one pair of stockings to shift himself.” 
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The “nauseous stenche” of the small 
room where he and some twenty were 
confined together, had left him ill, and 
this, combined with the fatigue of trav- 
eling had “reduced your unhappy pe- 
titioner to a state of despondency .” He 
begged “for a termination by death to 
be inflicted upon him in what manner 
this honourable House may see fit.” 1 2 * 4 

None of the records attempts an ex- 
planation of the basis on which Daw- 
kins was freed — or when. But in the 
spring of 1778 (and possibly well be- 
fore then) he was not only at liberty 
but officially employed at the task of 
making the first engraving of the New 
York State Coat of Arms. He was, more- 
over, a prominent Mason and was called 
upon to engrave a number of now rare 
Masonic summonses. It was over this 
later period that he cut a number of 
very ornate bookplates for a distin- 
guished list of patrons. All in all, it is 
rather clear that Dawkins managed to 
redeem himself in the public eye. And 
ir is unfortunate that nothing is known 
of his latter years, which were, in all 
likelihood, given over to something 
more constructive and creative than the 
manufacture of bogus bills. 

John Broome 


1. Details on the seizure and arrest and 
all other quoted statements in this 
Note not specifically credited to 
other sources are to be found in the 
Journals of the Provincial Congress 
of New York, over the months of 
May to October, 1776. 

2. Biographical material in this para- 
graph is drawn from Fielding’s Dic- 

tionary of American Painters , Scdf- 
tors 7 & Engravers (N. Y., 194.5) • 
and from Stephen Decatur’s “The 

Conflicting History of Henry Daw- 
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kins, Engraver,” in the American 
Collector , January, 1939. 

3. George H. Sargent, “James Riving- 
ton: The Tory Printer,” Americana 
Collector , June, 1926, pp. 336 ff. 

4. Stephen Decatur, “The Conflicting 
History of Henry Dawkins, Engrav- 
er,” American Collector y January, 
1939 - 

The Thumbtack 

[For those orphan squibs which by their very 
nature are neither queries nor answers , cannot 
(in their present state) qualify as notes , and 
yet are significant enough , from a reference 
point of view, to warrant pinning down.] 

“Cold War”: a phrase said to have 
originated with Herbert Bayard Swope, 
according to a recent statement issued 
by Bernard M. Baruch, who reported 
that Swope mentioned the expression to 
him in 1946 — “ I kept it on ice,” Ba- 
ruch added, “until 1947.” * * + “Cur- 
rent Events”: coined by the late Jes- 
sica Garretson Finch Cosgravc, founder 
and for fifty years president of the 
Finch School, New York City. In the 
early nineties, while tutoring her way 
through Barnard College, she found 
that her students were more interested 
in what was going on in the world than 
they were in textbook history; she 
therefore began a course of lectures on 
contemporary affairs and is said to have 
described her subject as “current 
events.” r * 1 “Fanzines”: fantasy mag- 
azines, or magazines for fantasy fans; 
term cited in an article on California 
writers in the New York Times Maga* 
zbne, May 7, 1950. 

“Father of Night Baseball”: 
E. Lee Keyser, who died in St. Louis on 
April 25, 1950; he had considered the 
idea of night baseball for several years 
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before the first installation was actually 
in effect in May, 1930, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, at the old Western League Park 
(New York Herald Tribune ,, April 27, 
1950). * * * First Plane Steward- 
ess: Miss Ellen Church, a registered 
nurse who in 1930 made her first flight, 
in this capacity, from San Francisco to 
Chicago in a United Airlines three-en- 
gine Ford monoplane. * 1 * “Isoglass”: 
a term that has been developed by lin- 
guistic geographers as a means of map- 
ping and classifying regional speech va- 
riations ; specifically, the line surround- 
ing the area to which the use of a cer- 
tain word or phrase is confined (the in- 
formation plotted is obtained by direct 
interviews with natives of representative 
communities ) — New York Times Mag- 
azine, April 23, 1950, p. 44. 

Patron Saint of Policemen: an 
Associated Press dispatch of May 9 
stated that Pope Pius XII has named 
the Archangel Michael the patron saint 
of policemen (the significance of this 
title lies in the Biblical account of Mi- 
chael’s triumph over the dragon). * * * 
Tank Inventor: Lancelot De Mole, 
who died in Sydney, Australia, on May 
6, 1950; he had actually finished a 
working model of a military tank in 
1912, three years before two other in- 
ventors had begun their experiments in 
this field, but the British Foreign Office 
was late in crediting him; he was fi- 
nancially unrewarded but was made a 
Commander of the British Empire. * * 
“Yannigans”: the name given to the 
second team or scrubs, in major-league 
baseball; the term is said to be out of 
favor among ballplayers and sports writ- 
ers, but nobody, thus far, has found a 
better word. 


QUERIES 

» “Georgia Buggy,” Are your readers 
familiar with this term as American 
slang for wheelbarrow ? There is no 
mention of it in the DAE or elsewhere 
(as far as I can tell). Godfrey Irwin, in 
his American Tramp and Underworld 
Slangy lists “Irish buggy,” but nothing 
further. 

Helmut Ripperger 

» The Racing Flag. We are trying to 
find out where, and in what year, the 
black-and-white checkered flag was first 
used at racing events; and why a design 
of this nature was considered particular- 
ly fitting. 

H. C. Pillsbury, a member of the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, points out that we 
adopted our basic racing rules from the 
French and that it could therefore be 
assumed “that we used the same flags.” 
He believes that the checkered flag orig- 
inated in Paris, and that it was first 
used in 1894, the year of France’s first 
automobile race. 

Some, on the other hand, contend 
that the use of the checkered flag ante- 
dates auto racing by many years and that 
it was used in Europe at early bicycle 
racing meets. We have no dates at the 
moment on this European practice but 
we do have definite proof that a flag of 
this description was flown at a bicycle 
race held in 1897 in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

We will welcome any information 
bearing on this point. 

O. J. Sullivan 

» Crane’s Title from Shakespeare? 
It would be interesting to know whether 
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Stephen Crane, in choosing his title The 
Rad Badge of Courage , was in any way 
influenced by the phrase “murder’s 
crimson badge,” found in Shakespeare’s 
historical tragedy Henry VI: Part II 
(Act III, scene 2, 1 . 200). 

The poet of War Is Kind certainly 
considered war murder, and the courage 
of the soldier a murderer’s courage. The 
keynote of Crane’s work, as Thomas 
Beer elegantly pointed out, is irony. 
And the irony of taking Shakespeare’s 
words and turning them into a book 
title that seemed to celebrate military 
heroism would have appealed to Crane. 

Abraham Feldman 

> “Mrs. Calabash.” We have been 
asked for comment on Jimmie Durante’s 
“Good Night, Mrs. Calabash, wherever 
you are” — the words with which he 
closes his broadcasts. 

The DAE defines calabash } in part as 
“empty head,” But it seems unlikely 
that the inimitable James would take 
his leave from his unseen audience on 
so derogatory a note. 

Is it merely a good full name that 
carries well over the air, or is there a 
more precise allusion in this “Good 
Night”? 

Lester G. Wells 

» Foscolo and Petrarch. In May, 
1821, the Italian poet, Ugo Foscolo, 
then in exile in England, published the 
first edition of his Essays on Petrarch . 
I ' have succeeded in discovering the 
names of several individuals to whom 
this edition was sent, but I should like 
to know of others who were given cop- 
ies by the poet. And I want, if possible, 
to learn of the present whereabouts of 
first-edition copies other than those in 
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the large libraries. There is good reason 
to believe that at least one of them — 
presented to Samuel Rogers — is in pri- 
vate hands in America. 

Where, too, might one find copies of 
the March, 1820, printing of the orig- 
inal Essay on Petrarch (as well as any 
other edition of the Essays prior to that 
of January, 1823)? 

Frederick May 
The University 
Leeds y England 

» Roaring Lions. Do your readers have 
information about the Roaring Lions, a 
literary club that flourished in New 
York City in 1915 or 1916? It was 
founded by Tudor Jenks, a writer of 
boys’ books. 

The ordinary sources yield little or 
nothing. 

/. Z>. 

» “Tit for Tat.” In my investigations 
on the trade of chimney sweeping in 
England and the United States, I have 
come across a novel called Tit for Tat , 
which attacked the English practice of 
employing climbing-boys without legal 
sanction. The author, evidently a South- 
erner, had been provoked by the 
warmth of the reception that English 
society had given the abolitionist novels 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The book was first published in Eng- 
land as Tit for Tat ; or , American Fix- 
ings of English Humanity By a Lady 
from Hew Orleans (London, Clarke, 
Beeton & Co., 1854)5 and it appeared 
in this country two years later as Tit 
for Tat . A Novel by a Lady of New 
Orleans (N. Y., Garrett & Co., c. 
1856). The British Museum Catalogue 
lists it under “Julia”; the Library of 
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Congress Catalogue of Printed Cards, 
under “Matthew Estes” ; the Ohio 
State University Library under “Marion 
Southwood”; and the Harvard College 
Library calls it “Anonymous.” 

Has the literary lady from New Or- 
leans ever been fully identified? 

George L. Phillips 

» Vanzetti’s Statement. When Sacco 
and Vanzetti received their death sen- 
tence in 1927, Vanzetti made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

If it had not been for these thing, 
I might have live out my life talking 
at street corners to scorning men. I 
might have die, unmarked, unknown, 
a failure. Now we are not a failure. 
This is our career and our triumph. 
Never in our full life could we hope 
to do 9uch work for tolerance, for 
joostice, for man’s ondcrstanding of 
man as now we do by accident. Our 
words — our lives — our pains — noth- 
ing! The taking of our lives — lives 
of a good shoe-maker and a poor fish- 
peddler — all! That last moment be- 
longs to us — that agony is our tri- 
umph. 

These words were spoken on April 9, 
1927. I have tried without success to 
discover to whom they were addressed 
and where. They are of course quoted in 
the major accounts of the famous case, 
but the nearest I have come to an an- 
swer in my search appeared in the Na- 
tion, where it was editorially stated that 
Vanzetti was speaking to a reporter. But 
who was this reporter, for what paper 
did he work, and on what date did his 
interview appear? 


ANSWERS 

[ References in parentheses are to volume and 
page of original query and of related answers .] 

« A “First Championship Game” of 
Baseball (8:152). The game illustrat- 
ed in the Currier & Ives print of 1886 
was fully reported in the Spirit of the 
Times , August 5, 1865. It is there de- 
scribed as the “first game ... for the 
championship of the United States,” 
and was played off “on the grounds of 
the Mutual Club [New York] at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken,” on August 3. 
The Atlantic Club of Brooklyn turned 
in thirteen runs, against Mutual’s 
twelve. There were' only five innings; 
the rain, “which had been threatening, 
poured down literally in torrents, end- 
ing the game abruptly.” The playing 
was “witnessed by from eighteen to 
twenty thousand spectators, being the 
largest assemblage ever gathered at Ho- 
boken or anywhere else, to see a base- 
ball match.” 

R. W. H . 

« Levis (4:171 et d.). The firm of 
Levi Strauss & Company, makers of 
these rugged blue-denim pants, cele- 
brated its I OOth anniversary in Febru- 
ary, 1950. According to the stories pub- 
lished at that time, this highly profitable 
industry had its beginnings in little 
more than a simple observation. It is 
said that in 1850 Levi Strauss, then 
twenty, went from Manhattan around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco to try his 
luck in the gold fields. He carried with 
him a roll of canvas that he intended 
to sell to a tent-maker. But when he 
discovered that miners were having a 
hard time making their trousers stand 
the rough wear, he had a tailor cut a 
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pair of pants from the canvas. The re- 
ception was perfect, and he soon found 
himself in the manufacturing business. 

Even the copper rivets, now common 
on the pockets of these and similar 
pants, have a story behind them. A 
Virginia City miner, named Alkali, who 
liked to carry rock specimens in his hip 
pockets, found that the strongest stitch- 
ing would not stand this kind of abuse. 
And a tailor in the region, who found 
the repeated mendings a little irksome, 
tried riveting the corners with square 
iron nails. Levi Strauss borrowed the 
idea — using copper rivets, however — 
and has never given it up. 

L. /. 


a. Rhymed Advertisements (7:126 
et al.). Samuel Temple, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, published in the Norfolk 
Repository, in June, 1805, what has 
been called, by one historian, “the most 
famous grocery store advertisement writ- 
ten in America.” This might be a dif- 
ficult claim to support, right now, but 
Temple’s achievement was certainly 
more readable than most ads. (He had 
a good reputation as a teacher, and was 
the author of Temples Arithmetic, an 
elementary reader called the CJrihPs 
Assistant, and a number of music books.) 

His country store, “opposite the Arch 
over Milton Bridge,” offered: 

Salt Pork and Powder, Shot & Flints 

Cheese, Sugar, Rum & Peppermints 


Segars I keep, sometimes one bunch, 
Materials all for making Punch 


Straw Hats, Oat Baskets, Oxen Muz- 
zles 

A Thing which many people puzzles 
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Knives, Forks, Spoon, Plates, Mugs, 
Pitchers, Platters 
A Gun with Shot wild geese be- 
spatters 

Shagbark and Almonds, Wooden 
Boxes 

Steel Traps (not stout enough for 
Foxes 

But excellent for holding Rats 
When they elude the Paws of Cats) 

I’ve more than Forty Kinds of Drugs 
Some good for Worms and some for 
Bugs 

Lee’s Anderson’s & Dexter Pills 
Which cure at least a hundred Ills 

Astringents, Laxatives, Emetics 
Cathartics, Cordials, Diuretics, 
Narcotics, Stimulants & Pungents 
With half a dozen kinds of Unguents 

Perfumes most grateful to the Nose 
When mixed with Snuff or dropd on 
clothes 

One Medicine more (not much in 
fame) 

Prevention is its real name 

An ounce of which (an author says) 
Outweighs a Ton of Remedies 

I’ve many things I shall not mention 
To sell them cheap is my intention 

Lay out a dollar when you come 
And you shall have a glass of RUM 

N.B. Since man to man is so unjust 
Tis hard to say whom I can trust 

I’ve trusted many to my sorrow 
Pay me to-day. I’ll trust tomorrow. 

M. N. 

« The Shrill Whistle as an Audi- 
ence Reaction (7:14 ct d,), Pinito 
del Oro, the twenty-year-old Spanish 
trapeze artist now with Ringling Broth- 
ers and Bamum & Bailey, had a very 
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disturbing experience at the Big Show’s 
opening night at Madison Square Gar- 
den, a few weeks ago. She was at the 
climax of her masterly daring — forty 
feet in the air and no net below — when 
the crowd began to whistle and stamp 
their feet. That was something she had 
hoped she would never hear; in Spain 
it meant that “the artist is not wanted.” 
But before many minutes had gone by, 
she found that American — and, specifi- 
cally, New York — audiences have 
strange, wild ways of showing their 
approval. 

G. A . 

« “Litter-Bugs” (8:167). The New 
York City Sanitation Department did 
not invent this word. Several years ago 
it won a prize contest in San Francisco. 
But it was seldom used — and, alas, the 
creatures themselves are still rampant! 

Miriam Allen de Ford 

« Jack London’s Quote from Lin- 
coln (8:168). According to the best 
sources it would seem that this quotation 
is spurious, and may have been ascribed 
to Lincoln merely for propaganda pur- 
poses. The most recent assault on it can 
be found in the Saturday Review of 
Literature , March II, 1950, in a re- 
view (p. 1 2) of Archer H. Shaw’s com- 
pilation The Lincoln Encyclopedia. The 
reviewer, an authority on Lincoln’s 
writings, is Roy P. Basler of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association, Springfield, 
Illinois. In commenting on Shaw’s use 
of this and other unauthenticated Lin- 
coln quotes without indicating the basis 
on which they are entered, Basler says 

... the equally spurious and lament- 
able “corporations enthroned” letter 
to William F. Elkin, which Nicolay 


and Hay thought they had laid to 
rest, is again revived and given seem- 
ing respectability. 

Repeated denials of the genuineness 
of this quote have been made from time 
to time by other Lincoln experts. Lin- 
coln Lore, November 6, 1939, pub- 
lished by the Lincoln National life 
Foundation, Fort Wayne, Indiana, un- 
der the editorship of Dr. Louis A. War- 
ren, states that this same unauthenticat- 
ed piece was first printed in a book 
called A Gold Conspiracy, distributed 
by the Progressive American Publishing 
Company of New York in 1896 and 
written by Capt. Stephen Nicolette. On 
page 33 of that book, according to Lin- 
coln Lore , it is set forth as something 
allegedly uttered by Lincoln “when the 
war was nearing its end.” [Then fol- 
lows the quote substantially as AN&Q 
printed it, but with two additional sen- 
tences.] 

The same source notes that this quo- 
tation has been widely circulated and 
can be found in the Congressional Rec- 
ord for Tuesday, December 15, 193 1, 
in a speech delivered by Representative 
Louis T. M’Fadden of Pennsylvania, 
who assumed that the excerpt was from 
a letter Lincoln wrote “to a man by the 
name of Elkins. . . 

Elston G. Brad-field 

« Blessing of the Hounds (8:89). I 
have found a note on this subject in J. 
Blan Van Urk’s The Horse, The Valley, 
and the Chagrin Valley Hunt (N. Y., 
* 947 )- 

According to legend, the name of St. 
Hubert of Liege, the patron saint of the 
chase and of “dogs,” is associated with 
the ceremony. Supposedly, St. Hubert 
was at one time a nobleman at the court 
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of Theodoric III and was extremely 
fond of the chase, but he forsook the 
vanities of the world after seeing a cru- 
cifix between the horns of a stag and 
hearing the commands of the Saviour; 
thereafter he devoted himself to the 
service of God. Actually, he was Bishop 
of Maestricht and Liege, and died a 
natural death in 727 a. d. 

In the early nineteenth century St. 
Hubert’s day marked the formal open- 
ing of the hunting season in France, and 
mass was celebrated in rural areas. In 
the course of the service, the huntsmen 
and hounds gathered around the priest 
for a general blessing (and, more es- 
pecially for a bit of the sacred wafer, 
a sovereign protection against rabies). 
The Blessing of the Hounds became, 
subsequently, an annual ritual at the 
fashionable hunts in France. 

In the Chagrin Valley, famous Ohio 
hunting country, Mrs. Walter C. White 
of Circle W Farm revived the Blessing 
with the help of Rev. Frank Jackson, 
parson of St. Christopher’s by the River, 
who composed this prayer as a form 
suitable for use in this region: 

Bless, O Lord, rider and horse and 
the hounds that run in their running. 
Bless and shield these riders from 
danger to life and limb. Grant, under 
Thy blessing, that they may be 
strengthened in body and in mind. 
May thy children who ride and thy 
creatures who carry come to the close 
of the day unhurt. Bless these hounds 
to our use and to their lowly part in 
Thy service. O God, Who dwellest 
not only in temples made with hands, 
but also in such peaceful retreats as 
this valley; Help us as we daily look 
out upon its beauty to know that 
Thou art near. May the hills and the 
river, the trees and the verdant mea- 
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dows, and all the glories of Thy han- 
diwork be unto us as gates whereby 
we may enter the vast temple of Thy 
Presence and think quiet and com- 
pelling thoughts of Thee. We ask this 
through Him who was conscious of 
Thy Presence in Temple and hill- 
side, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen, The blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and 
remain with you always. Amen, 

L. S. T. 

« . . the Queen of Spain Has No 

Legs” (8:59 et d.). The occasion on 
which the gift of stockings to Princess 
Maria Anna of Austria, the bride of 
Philip IV of Spain, was scornfully re- 
jected on the grounds that “queens of 
Spain have no legs” has already been 
noted. However, an additional detail 
might be added. The young queen, 
hearing the exchange, began to weep 
and declared that she would return 
home to Vienna. She would never have 
come had she known that her legs were 
to be cut off. 

An even more ridiculous extreme in 
court etiquette is cited in William S. 
Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities (London, 1894, p. 340-343). 
The second queen of Charles II of 
Spain was on one occasion dislodged 
from a spirited horse, with her foot 
catching in a stirrup. Of the courtiers 
present, none dared to assist her, be- 
cause only the king and the chief of the 
little pages were allowed to touch the 
queen’s person. Finally two attendants 
rushed to her help, quieting the horse 
and drawing the queen’s foot from the 
stirrup. This done, they made instant 
preparations to flee from Spain, and 
were saved from the consequences of 
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their crime only at the queers inter- 
cession. 

Walsh also mentions Mirabeau’s use 
of the phrase in 1 791. At a time when 
it seemed likely that Louis would accept 
a constitution, a deputy in the French 
National Assembly proposed that “the 
homage of the nation should be borne 
to the feet of his majesty as the re- 
storer of French liberty.” Mirabcau 
curtly said: “Majesty has no feet.” The 
proposal was thereupon abandoned. 

E. K . 

« Books Bound in Human Skin (8: 
109 ct al .). Lafcadio Hearn, when in 
New Orleans in the autumn of 1878, 
is said to have decried 

the fuss about a medical student who 
dug up a Cincinnati belle from her 
last resting place and made a com- 
fortable pair of slippers out of her 
opaline skin. 

Vera McWilliams, who makes the 
point in her Lafcadio Hearn (Boston, 
1946, p. 1 1 2-1 1 4), states that while 
Hearn was amused by the story, he 
hoped that the twentieth century would 
see the end of such “ ‘squeamishness’ 
and utilize human skin rather than con- 
demn it to rot uselessly.” 

E. K. 

« Prices of Early Printed Books (7: 
1 74 et al .) . For purposes of comparison, 
two examples of the price of books prior 
to the introduction of printing in Eu- 
rope might well be cited. Eliezer Ed- 
wards, the compiler of Words , Facts , 
and Phrases (Philadelphia, 1881), states 
that the price o£ a Bible in nine vol- 
umes, “fairly well written,” with a glos- 
sary or commentary was fifty marks (or 


£33) in 1274. In the year 1443, the 
cost of transcribing the works of Nicho- 
las de Lira, to be chained in the library 
of the Grey Friars, London, was £66/ 
13/4. Edwards stated that only by mul- 
tiplying these figures by twenty could 
one arrive at a nineteenth century 
price j the 'Bible then would have cost 
£660 and the de Lira £1,333/6/8. 

• R. Holt 

« John Buchan and Atheism (6:78 
et al.). Herbert Spencer is said to have 
used a similar expression somewhat ear- 
lier than Buchan, according to an ac- 
count in Andrew Dickson White’s Auto- 
biography (New York, 1905, vol. 2, p. 
417). Spencer visited the Louvre with 
Mayall, the English microscopist. After 
examining Murillo’s “Immaculate Con- 
ception” closely, Spencer remarked “I 
cannot like a painted figure that has no 
visible means of support.” 

And in One Hundred Choice Selec- 
tions. Number 2 . . . edited by Phineas 
Garrett (Philadelphia, 1912, p. 190) a 
squib reads: 

Why arc balloons in the air like va- 
grants? Because they have no visible 
means of support. 

E . K. 

« Spelling Chant (8:169 et d.). At 
the last reference, the date of the first 
edition of Webster’s spelling books is 
given as 1793. It should, of course, read 
“1783.” 

Emily E. F. Sheet 

« Vril (4:167). The OED lists “vril” 
as an invention of Bulwer-Lytton, and 
defines it as “A mysterious force imag- 
ined as having been discovered by the 
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people in one of Lytton’s novels” (i.e., 
Coming Race, 1871). 

According to Time , April 10, 1950, 
an “element” called vrilium is utilized 
in “The Magic Spike,” a cartridge sold 
to people suffering from a variety of 
painful diseases. The efficacy of this arti- 
cle was being questioned under the Pure 
Food and Drug Act by the Government 
before a federal district court in Chi- 
cago. The Government contends that 
as an element “vril” or “vrilium” is 
still imaginative. Time reported that 
the late “discoverer” of vrilium was “a 
great talker . . . able to discourse wind- 
ily for hours on almost any subject.” 

Pater Tamony 

« A King Who Would Not Lift a 
Chair (5:94 et al.). Jerome K. Jerome 
relates a story which serves to illustrate 
the theory of the helplessness of Euro- 
pean monarchs. In the concluding essay, 
“Why We Hate the Foreigner,” in his 
Idle Ideas in 1905 (London, 1905), he 
tells of the Spanish king who nearly 
drowned because “the particular official 
whose duty it was to dive in after Span- 
ish kings when they tumbled out of 
boats happened to be dead, and his suc- 
cessor had not yet been appointed.” 

E. K. 

« “Buckeye” (7:58 et al.). The pres- 
ent currency of the term “buckeye” is 
indicated in a report called Cigar Mak- 
ers — After the Lay-off, published in 
1939 by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration National Research Project on 
Reemployment Opportunities. A buck- 
eye is there described (p. xv) as: 

a self-employed cigar maker manu- 
facturing on a small scale. He has no 
or only a few employees. 
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This survey covered the cigar-making 
industry of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

I have discovered nothing to indicate 
when the term was introduced. But the 
publications of the Cigar Makers* Un- 
ion in 1860-1870 did not use it. 

J. H. H. 

« Price McGrath in New York (8: 
153). Price McGrath, the gambler 
from Kentucky and New Orleans, set 
up a gambling establishment in partner- 
ship with Johnny Chamberlain at 5 
West 24th Street, New York City, 
sometime between 1864 and 1867. In 
the latter year, McGrath returned to 
Kentucky, reputedly the richer by a 
half million dollars. 

McGrath, by the way, had had a 
rather lively career before entering up- 
on this profitable New York venture. 
He is said to have been apprenticed to 
a tailor in his youth, and to have had 
“religious leanings.” But in his early 
twenties he went to Lexington (Ky.), 
and worked as a gambler’s assistant dur- 
ing the racing season; not long after- 
ward, he became a Faro expert, and in 
1855 he set up with two other gamblers 
and sporting figures in New Orleans. 
It was there — at 4 Carondelct Street — 
that he became acquainted with “big 
money.” 

N. T. S. 
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